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ELL, she's mine at last, God bless her," 
fervently murmured Captain Luther 
Snowden, glancing to left and right of 
the steamer's bridge lest his spoken thought had been 
overheard. It was nothing more feminine than the 
old Glenmore of the Black Star Line that stirred his 
emotions in this wise. Thirty battering years had he 
served and hoped and waited for this great day. As 
master of a liner in the Atlantic service he was bound 
out to Liverpool, his first voyage in command, taking 
orders from no man, singly responsible for the ship 
and her passengers. No crack mail-boat driving after 
speed records was this Glenmore of his. Veteran 
travellers remembered her under another name as one 
of the Cunarders of an earlier era, but, still safe and 
slow and sure, she plodded out of New York and back 
again, beloved of voyagers who preferred low cabin 
fares and ten days at sea. 

In the eyes of Captain Snowden there was no more 
admirable vessel afloat, and he knew her well, for he 
had long lived with her as chief officer. As he gazed 
across the darkening sea and watched the twin lights 
of Navesink twinkle cheery farewell, his honest heart 
was filled with pride and gladness. Along the decks 
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4 THE JUDGMENTS OF THE SEA 

below he heard the hum of many voices and the pleas- 
ant sound of laughter. The captain nervously pulled 
at his sandy moustache and frowned as if his reflections 
had shifted to a less agreeable tack. He was not dis- 
quieted by such new duties as dealt with discipline and 
navigation, but there were certain social obligations 
which made him inwardly quake. As if to remind him 
that happiness is never flawless, the bugle sounded the 
dinner call and he went below with reluctant step to 
take his place at the head of the " captain's table." 

It was nothing less than an ordeal to have to bandy 
small talk with two rows of strange men and women 
who bombarded him with silly questions or discussed 
topics beyond his ken. Tall, gaunt, and stooping, he 
handled himself awkwardly in unaccustomed company, 
and his harsh voice, abrupt turn of speech, and trick 
of scowling even when amiably inclined, were discon- 
certing. By way of contrast, the former master of 
the Glenmore had been a dandyish, facetious diplomat, 
whose immense popularity among his passengers may 
have had something to do with his promotion to the 
command of a bigger, faster ship of the Black Star 
fleet. 

Eager to justify his advancement in every way. 
Captain Snowden heroically resolved to cultivate those 
social graces demanded of a master mariner in the 
passenger service. Seated at his right hand was an 
American consul's wife who had crossed several times 
in the Glenmore and airily bore herself as a privileged 
deep-sea critic and adviser. At the captain's left was 
a bulky man of middle age by the name of Hey worth. 
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his heavy features somewhat marred by long-contin- 
ued devotion to the bottle. His aspect was not com- 
monplace, however, for it conveyed an impression of 
massive dignity and intelligence whenever he aroused 
himself from a lowering, absent-minded mood and re- 
garded his neighbours with shrewd, scrutinising ap- 
praisement. The abashed silences and obvious con- 
versational difficulties of the captain seemed to cause 
him amusement, and poor Snowden felt his temper 
rising without very tangible provocation. Nor could 
he help overhearing these discourteous passengers re- 
mark to each other across the table : 

" I do miss our old skipper dreadfully, don't you, 
Mr. Heyworth ? I shall never fed quite as safe again. 
How many trips did you make with Captain Wil- 
loughby?" 

"Three, Mrs. Magruder. What a prince of sail- 
ors and gentlemen he was! His fund of stories had 
no end." 

Captain Snowden, who had vainly racked his wits 
for a yarn or two that might entertain this difficult 
company, cursed the departed Willoughby under his 
breath and wiped his moist brow with a napkin. Alas 
for the tactful suavity with which the captain had 
hoped to conduct himself. The dinner had fared as 
far as the dessert when Heyworth looked up from his 
Scotch and soda and remarked in his deliberate, pon- 
derous way : 

" I shall join you on the bridge for a cigar in a few 
minutes. Captain." 

" You will wait until you are invited, sir," growled 
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Snowden, taken aback by this insolent indifference to 
seafaring rules and etiquette. 

" Oh, very well," said Heyworth with a shrug. " I 
always had the run of the ship when Willoughby was 
in her.'* 

" I beg your pardon. I did not intend to be rude," 
and Snowden was honestly repentant. " The regula- 
tions of the company, you understand — " 

"And a little new-fledged authority," quoth the 
other, heaving himself up from the table and lumber- 
ing toward the saloon doorway. The captain stared 
after him, sighed, and going on deck summoned the 
purser to his room. 

"Who is that big, red- faced, ugly-tempered man 
next to me at my table ? " was the sharp query. " I 
don't like him, he doesn't like me, and I want him 
shifted somewhere else. Who the deuce is he any- 
how?" 

" Mr. Johnson Heyworth, sir, special correspondent 
of the New York Chronicle. He stands very well 
with our company. Captain Willoughby was quite 
chummy with him. He is used to being made a good 
deal of." 

"Then you ought to have passed me the word," 
hotly exclaimed Snowden. "Keep a better lookout 
hereafter, understand ? That is all." 

Left to himself^ the captain felt keenly chagrined 
that he should have offended a passenger who might 
make an unfavorable report of his behaviour. In vain 
he sought to understand why this morose, sneering 
journalist should have wished to annoy him. He had 
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no intention of making more apology to Johnson Hey- 
worth or of currying favor because of his reputed in- 
fluence in the general offices of the Black Star Line. 

With characteristic stubbornness, Snowden could 
not bring himself to the point of inviting Heyworth to 
the bridge and they met each other day after day with 
no more conversation. 

The Glenmore had made her landfall and was 
steaming into the Irish Sea when the captain said to 
his chief officer: 

" I never saw a prettier day for making port, Mr. 
Russell. We shall be abreast of Fastnet Rock light 
in a little while." 

Yes, sir. We pass it to starboard, I suppose." 
Aye, and shift your course to fetch it fairly close 
aboard with this smooth sea. The passengers may 
like to have a look at the light and the lonely bit of 
rock." 

The captain picked up his binoculars and gazed at 
the squat tower which lifted abruptly from the blue 
water and marked an ambushed reef far from the 
coast. So placid was the sea around it that a flotilla 
of barges dumping rock to strengthen the barricade 
guarding the lighthouse was moored alongside as if at 
a pier. Deep water ran within a cable's length of 
Fastnet. Captain Snowden kept his station on the 
bridge as a matter of routine duty. 

The light was looming off the starboard bow and 
the decks were astir with interested groups of on- 
lookers, many of them armed with cameras. The 
captain turned to his chief officer and told him : 
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hard to win. His sea record was flawless at every 
round of the ladder up which he had painfully climbed. 
There could be no hushing this inexplicable mischance. 
He must make his report. Divers would be sent down 
to examine the Glenmore's bottom. If she had 
scraped a rock the evidence would be unmistakable. 

As soon as the steamer had dropped anchor off the 
Liverpool quays, Kenerson, the white-whiskered, 
gruff-voiced marine superintendent, scrambled on 
board and bustled forward to examine the reports of 
the voyage. Stamping into the captain's room without 
knocking, he found Snowden hunched over his desk, 
writing in a dogged, laboured fashion. Wrenching his 
chair about, the master of the Glenmore rose and faced 
his superior officer. Before he could speak, old Ken- 
erson burst out in his explosive manner : 

" Hello, Snowden. What kind of a voyage was it ? 
Feels good to have a ship of your own under you, 
hey?" 

" I was just finishing a written report, sir," slowly 
replied the captain, standing unusually erect, one hand 
fumbling with the brass buttons of his smart uniform 
coat. " We struck something passing Fastnet. To 
the best of my knowledge we were in deep water. It 
was just the merest touch. The ship is not leaking.*' 

" Weather bright, was it not ? " snapped Kenerson, 
cocking his gold-rimmed glasses athwart his beak of a 
nose. 

" As clear as a bell, sir.'* 

"You were on the bridge? You set the course? 
You were sober? What time did you come up with 
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Fastnet? Anything else you could have run over ex- 
cept the bottom ? '* The questions were volleyed with 
fiery gusto, the white head of the marine superintend- 
ent nodding in time with a declamatory forefinger. 

Snowden struggled to maintain his hard-won com- 
posure as he returned : 

" I am directly responsible in every way. The re- 
port will tell you all details. Shall I proceed to dock 
the ship?" 

" Dock her at once, Captain Snowden. An exam- 
ination will be made at daylight to-morrow. You will 
report in my office at noon. I hope with all my heart 
that matters will turn out right. I can't believe you 
struck — ^' Kenerson leaned forward and breathed 
hard as he went on with headlong earnestness : 

" Great Heavens, Snowden, it can't be true, although 
you look as if you believed it. I never heard anything 
like it. My recommendation gave you this ship. 
Have you gone daffy? Pooh, you are painting it 
blacker than it really is. Where is your chief officer ? 
I want to hear his version." 

When Snowden entered Kenerson's office next day 
on the stroke of noon, the marine superintendent beck- 
oned him to draw a chair nearer and told the stenogra- 
pher to withdraw. There was unwonted gentleness 
in the voice and manner of the peppery old gentleman 
as he said, after polishing his glasses with needless 
energy : 

" Snowden, I shall never be able to fathom how in 
the nam^ of the sun and stars you managed to do it, 
but you ran your ship ashore yesterday. Seven of 
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her plates are badly dented and will have to come off. 
She must be laid up for repairs and will miss a voyage 
in the rush of the summer passenger traffic. Man, 
what is there to say? You rammed the Glenmore 
across one end of Fastnet in broad daylight. It 
couldn't be explained in a thousand years, could it ? " 

" No ; I have nothing whatever to say," muttered 
Snowden. 

" I tried to keep it out of the newspapers," resumed 
Kenerson, '* but one of your passengers, Johnson Hey- 
worth, came in to see me this morning. I dislike the 
man, but he swings a lot of public opinion in New 
York and with our people. He will poke a lot of 
ridicule at the line for this mishap of ours, and what 
kind of a defence can we make? I did not let him 
bully me, mind you, but this may help you to see how 
the thing strikes an outsider. I hate to tell you like 
the very deuce, but you are technically suspended until 
the Board takes formal action, and you can guess what 
that will be. You may as well look for another berth, 
Snowden, and not in the Black Star service. Your 
first voyage! I slept very poorly last night. As an 
old friend, you know, if you need money to tide you 
over — oh, confound this cold in my head. Shake 
hands, Snowden. Come in again, won't you ? " 

The disgraced shipmaster stumbled from the office, 
head down, hands jammed deep in his pockets, and 
drifted aimlessly with the throng of the street like the 
derelict that he was. In a Liverpool lodging-house 
that night he read of his case as others saw it. The 
facts were elaborated by means of interviews with 
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"the prominent American journalist, Mr. Johnson 
He)nvorth." Snowden flung aside the infernal news- 
papers which proclaimed his shame and his misfortune. 
They were making it impossible for him to obtain any 
kind of a berth at sea. The big, sulky brute of a Hey- 
worth had nursed a grudge and made the most of the 
smash of a shipmaster's career ! 

After a humiliating round of shipping offices, 
Snowden abandoned hope of finding a master's posi- 
tion. Nor did any line of steamers out of England 
want him as chief officer. Rather than sign as a 
junior he swore he would seek employment ashore. 
The scandal of the Glenmore dogged him at every 
turn. It was nautical gossip to be threshed over in 
offices, on the quays, in captains' cabins, and in low- 
raftered taprooms where seafaring men drank and 
smoked and yarned about their calling. Snowden 
was a marked man, a public character, and wherever 
he appeared his story had gone ahead of him to blight 
his aspirations. 

His funds running short, he forswore the sea 
which had used him so cruelly and became a boss 
stevedore down among the grey stone docks of the 
Mersey. Well he knew how to drive and handle men, 
and there was the strength of a giant in his lanky 
frame. His sufferings had not sweetened his temper 
and with crackling oaths and ready fists he sweated 
and tamed his gangs of Liverpool dock rats. But 
his bruised, rebellious spirit would not let him submit 
to his lot. The sight of the passing steamers outward 
bound with pennants streaming and bands playing, or 
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rolling home sea-stained and deep-laden from across 
the Western Ocean, made him writhe and curse his 
fate. At length he concluded that he must return to 
the sea or flee the sight and sound of it. Old Kener- 
son met him and was shocked by his haggard appear- 
ance. 

"What is wrong now?" kindly asked the Black 
Star official. " I understood that you were doing very 
well handling cargo. I heard you highly spoken of 
only yesterday." 

"I can't stand it any longer," growled the other. 
" I was a fool to stay in Liverpool. I want to go to 
New York as soon as I can. I shall stand a better 
chance to lose myself there, and perhaps I can ship in 
something or other, maybe as master of a tramp." 

*'You may be right, Snowden. How about your 
passage ? " 

" I have money enough. When is the next ship 
sailing?" 

"You mean our steamers? The Westmore, to- 
morrow. I think you have been stowing some of her 
cargo at your docks, Snowden. See here. I don't 
know how you are off for cash, but your passage will 
cost you nothing. A first-cabin ticket will be ready 
for you this afternoon." 

Touched by this act of friendship, Snowden re- 
turned ungraciously: 

" It makes me gag to think of sailing in a Black 
Star boat, but I can't afford to pay passage money for 
the sake of sentiment. Thank you with all my heart. 
I'll go in the Westmore.^ 
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So bemused was he with his melancholy recollec- 
tions that it did not occur to him until he was ready 
to go on board that the master was Willoughby, the 
dapper, elegant sailor of the fleet, adored by his cabin 
passengers. 

** With Willoughby of all men ? " the derelict said 
to himself. "We always rubbed each other the 
wrong way when I was under him in the Glenmore. 
Well, my company won't trouble him this voyage." 

When the Westmore went to sea, Snowden was 
huddled on a settee in a comer of the smoking-room, 
making no acquaintances, chewing the cud of bitter- 
ness. His mood veered to sudden anger and amaze- 
ment at sight of a bulky figure of a man seated alone 
by one of the round tables, who was staring at the floor 
and passing his fingers through his grizzled hair. As 
Snowden halted in front of him, the journalist, John- 
son He)nvorth, glanced up and remarked in a mild, 
matter-of-fact way: 

" How are you, Captain ? Have a drink ? " 

" Drink with you, you big, lubberly swine ! " 
snorted Snowden. " I suppose you are glad to see me 
adrift. If it wasn't all dead and done for, I'd twist 
your fat neck." 

"No sense in getting heated. Better sit down," 
rumbled Heyworth, and he chuckled as if perceiving 
a jest very much to his liking. " I want to tell you 
something that will please you. I, too, am a castaway, 
a man of totally shipwrecked fortunes since last we 
met." 

" What do you mean ? " cried Snowden, forgetting 
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his hostility. " No, I am not ready to drink with you, 
but, by Jupiter, I will stay to hear any bad news of 
you and be delighted." 

" Spoken like an honest man. I admire a sincere 
hater," and Heyworth's rubicund countenance was 
suffused with cordial animation. "I thought you 
were a chuckle-headed boor when I first met you, and 
it gave me a bit of idle amusement to make you acutely 
uncomfortable. Oh, you and I got on each other's 
nerves right away." He chewed the stump of a 
frayed cigar, waved a huge fist as if to dismiss the 
episode and went on to say : 

"I was given one more chance and I have failed. 
I am a cast-off, understand, after a long and fairly 
distinguished career. Doesn't that make you feel bet- 
ter?" 

" Yes, it does," gravely affirmed the sailor. " Rum 
did It, I suppose." 

** Exactly so. Rum did it. Oh, it is a very bad 
smash, I assure you. Overtaken by sundry regrets 
which have made me rather soft and womanish, I ac- 
knowledge certain twinges of conscience concerning 
you. I shall not apologise, but I offer you the more 
genuine satisfaction of gloating over me. Are we 
quits?" 

"Yes," again answered Snowden, "we are quits. 
But why is it a hopeless smash with you ? I thought 
only seafaring men were bowled off their feet with 
never a chance to get up again." 

" I am fifty years old. Captain Snowden, and I have 
lost my grip," said Heyworth, solemnly wagging his 
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great head. " My recent eclipse was a scandal of in- 
ternational journalism. I was sent to England on a 
mission of most unusual importance and responsibility. 
On the very eve of achievement I was overtaken by 
drunkenness, and, poof, my light went out. You have 
no sense of humour, as I remember, so it may not occur 
to you that this reunion of ours is distinctly ludicrous. 
Now I think you will have a drink with me.'* 

"Bygones are bygones, Mr. Johnson Heyworth," 
exclaimed the warm-hearted shipmaster. "A bottle 
of ale for me and better luck for both of us. I de- 
served my punishment. It is the way of the sea. But 
a man with your brains ought not to be past mending.'' 

"There is no mending the past," muttered Hey- 
worth. 

It was rather a truce than a friendship that circum- 
stances had patched up between these two luckless 
men. Next day Snowden surmised that the journal- 
ist regretted his confiding behaviour as prompted by 
strong liquors, for his manner was surly and hector- 
ing as of yore. The shipmaster found a gleam of 
amusement in noting that Captain Willoughby of the 
Westmore was a fair-weather shipmate who.no longer 
invited the mighty Johnson Heyworth to yarn with 
him on the bridge or to sit at his table. Shorn of his 
dignity as special corre^ondent of the Chronicle, the 
journalistic mastodon had become as inconsiderable a 
figure as the disgraced Snowden, toward whom the 
swagger captain of the Westmore was no more than 
curtly civil. 

The steamer was skirting the Newfoundland Banks 
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when the record of Captain Willoughby for good luck 
at sea was abruptly shattered. In the middle of a 
starless night with a drizzling mist shrouding the grey 
sea, a huge spectre of a sailing vessel, running free, 
loomed from the obscurity. Captain Willoughby was 
on the bridge and his conduct was both ready and skil- 
ful. Instantly the engines of the Westmore were re- 
versed, her rudder jammed down hard, and her whis- 
tle, which had been bellowing at brief intervals, roared 
one warning blast after another. For a moment it 
seemed as if the steamer might shoulder clear of the 
peril, but the towering bark came rushing down like a 
murky cloud, yawing as her frightened lookout yelled 
in a foreign tongue to the man at the wheel. Then 
her bow, driven by the momentum of a thousand tons 
of dead weight, smote the steel hull of the Westmore 
far forward and smashed through plates and beams 
with clanging, splintering uproar. 

Spilled from his bunk as the stricken steamer listed 
far down, Snowden rushed on deck in time to see the 
bark drift slowly away from the gaping hole she had 
made. 

Even while the stupefied, blinking passengers were 
swarming on deck, the Westmore began to settle by 
the head and her signal rockets were trailing skyward. 
Answering lights showed from the bark, which still 
floated, hove to, and the clamour of shouted orders 
was heard as her boats were lowered. Snowden ran 
into Captain Willoughby, who was clambering out of 
the forward hold into which the sea was rushing with 
a sound like thunder. The two men gazed at each 
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other in the swaying circle of lantern-light and Snow- 
den exclaimed : 

"Any orders for me, Willoughby? How about 
your collision bulkhead? Is it standing? " 

The master of the Westmore wiped his dripping 
face, and answered : 

" Hello, Snowden. Bear a hand with the cabin 
passengers, if you please. I want to keep 'em aboard 
till daylight if possible. A very nasty business, this. 
The hole is just forward of the bulkhead, but I don't 
know how long it will stand up with the Atlantic shov- 
ing against it. This is not a new ship, you know." 

" Very well, sir, I will be with the first cabin people 
if you want me," said Snowden, held by the lifelong 
bonds of discipline. 

Through the remaining hours of darkness the 
steamer waited, her bow sinking lower and lower. 
Dawn was breaking and the sea was smoother when 
the company aboard the Westmore felt the vessel 
shiver violently and heard a long, muffled, metallic 
nunble from somewhere below decks. An officer 
sung out from the bridge : 

" There goes the bulkhead, sir." 

Captain Willoughby nodded and without visible ex- 
citement spoke swift, quiet orders to his crew. The 
boats were already overside, and the haggard, agitated 
passengers were herded into them without delay or 
serious mishap. There was almost no disorder, and 
dramatic incident was curiously absent. The Wtsf- 
more still floated, although her torn bow had lurched 
still lower when the strange, rumbling noise was heard. 
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So absorbed were crew and passengers in the diffi- 
cult business of forsaking the ship that few of them 
saw a long, black express liner come steaming from 
the eastward until she slackened way and began to 
lower her boats with disciplined haste. The ship- 
wrecked company was speedily transferred to the res- 
cuing liner, which snatched them aboard and fled 
towards New York, carrying the mails at twenty- 
three knots an hour. Captain Willoughby, who had 
decided not to go down with his ship, was given no 
chance to watch her sink. It seemed certain that she 
must founder in the next hour, and having taken off 
his passengers and crew, her commander saw no good 
reason why he should fling his life away in a very 
foolish and wholly useless manner. 

The hurrying mail steamer was hull down and the 
crippled bark was sagging far off to leeward on her 
course for the nearest port of refuge when a tall, 
gaunt, sandy-haired man emerged from a deck-house 
of the desolate and abandoned Westmore, spat over- 
side, and reflectively murmured : 

"Willoughby behaved very well. I don't blame 
him for quitting the ship, when that bulkhead col- 
lapsed — if it did. Of course he would have taken 
no advice from me. Here goes for a look at it." 

" Do you mind if I go along? The smoking-room 
seems infernally lonesome,'' said a deep voice at his 
elbow. Snowden wheeled and stared with utter be- 
wilderment, for the speaker was far too substantial to 
be mistaken for a phantom. Johnson Heyworth 
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smiled expansively, offered the sailor a cigar and 
vouchsafed : 

" I happened to catch a glimpse of you dodging 
down the saloon staircase after the final search had 
been made for stray passengers. Rather curious to 
learn why you intended to stay behind on this doomed 
old packet, I decided to offer you my very poor com- 
pany. What is it, may I ask ? Suicide ? Let us find 
a drink and talk it over." 

" You wanted to stay aboard, too ? " cried Snowden. 
"Well, I am hanged! Suicide? No, though you 
seem to be ready for it. It is a gamble against odds as 
big as the sea. You are not a coward. Come along, 
if you like." 

Johnson Heyworth trundled forward, displaying a 
surprisingly companionable temper, puffing and grunt- 
ing as he descended one iron ladder after another and 
sat himself down upon a hatch coaming while Snow- 
den lowered himself into the dark and surging hold. 
When he reappeared his clothes were dripping and his 
hands cut and bleeding. 

" I was right, though it was a wild enough guess," 
he said. " I helped load this vessel in Liverpool, 
Heyworth. She was brought over to my warehouse 
— I was a stevedore, understand — to have five hun- 
dred tons of machinery stowed forward. When Wil- 
loughby sent his seamen below to try to shore up that 
straining bulkhead they ripped out whatever timbers 
they could lay their hands on. And they cut away and 
tore out the props and bracing which held that ma- 
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chinery packed tight in the after end of the hold. 
When the vessel canted with her nose down and her 
stern cocked up, that five hundred tons of heavy cargo 
went adrift like an avalanche, and fetched up against 
the bulkhead. That was the noise you heard, the 
noise that Willoughby heard when the old hooker 
trembled and settled. And he concluded that it was 
high time to abandon ship. He had to take his pas- 
sengers off, anyhow. But he did not wait to see for 
himself.*' 

" So the bulkhead did not cave in ? " observed the 
interested journalist. "And you staked ever)rthing 
on one card ! What now ? '* 

" Come on deck and help me cook some breakfast 
in the saloon galley and I will talk to you." 

A little later they sat at the captain's table with a 
pot of coffee and a dish of bacon and eggs between 
them while the shipmaster confided with a saturnine 
grin: 

" I feel more at home here than when you and I 
first met at dinner. You can't care very much about 
living any longer, Heyworth." 

" I care very little about living, and perhaps I, too, 
am playing for a stake." 

"A bit of rough weather and that bulkhead will 
go like so much paper and she dives to the bottom 
head foremost," exclaimed the sailor, whose rugged 
face glowed with a fiery purpose. " But if she floats 
— well, it may give me a fighting chance to go to sea 
again." 

Heyworth traced a random pattern on the table- 
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cloth with a fat, stubby finger and pondered frown- 
ingly before he spoke. 

" And if we do float long enough to be towed into 
port, this steamer is not abandoned, she is not a dere- 
lict, and you are a hero ! Well, Captain Luther Snow- 
den, if you can do this, I will write a story of the voy- 
age that will make my failure forgotten, that will put 
me on my feet again. Do you comprehend me ? " 

The captain nodded and his smile was very friendly. 
He had found a brave and desperate man worthy to 
be a shipmate for such a forlorn hope as this. They 
could do no more than watch and wait, loafing on the 
bridge or talking in the smoking-room in slow, desul- 
tory fashion with long silences between. The half- 
submerged steamer, grotesquely cocked in air, rolled 
sluggishly and the sea washed through the rent in her 
side and battered against the groaning bulkhead. 
Snowden studied the barometer, cocked a vigilant eye 
at the weather signs, and fought off his gloomy fore- 
bodings when night crept over the deserted ocean. 
His nerves were braced taut by an increasing realisation 
of the bigness of his undertaking, of this game he had 
chosen to pUy with life and death. As for Heyworth, 
there was something inscrutable in the massive self- 
sufficien.cy of the man. He volunteered no more con- 
fidences except when Snowden told him impulsively: 

" I want to die as decently as I can if we lose. Why 
don't you let the rum alone ? Nobody will ever know 
our finish, but a man's self-respect is worth something, 
don't you think ? " 

" Right you are," was the quick response. " I have 
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been thinking quite seriously of forsaking my en- 
deavour to consume the stock of the ship's wine-room. 
Thank you, Snowden/' 

Two days passed, and two almost sleepless nights, 
and no help had been sighted. By God's grace they 
were still afloat, but for how much longer? Hey- 
worth it was who came pounding aft while Snowden 
was below and cried in a broken voice : 

"A steamer, old man. She is coming up astern 
and will be hailing us before long. I — I — am mak- 
ing quite an ass of myself.*' 

Snowden flew on deck, scowled at the welcome 
sight, and blurted stormily : 

" An American oil tanker, and she is equipped with 
wireless. She will want to tow us, but she can take 
a message for me. That is all." 

"You won't let her tow us?" gasped Hey worth. 
" Why, I thought that was what we were waiting for." 

" Not at all ! " the sailor thundered. " This game 
is to be played to a finish. I am going to save half a 
million dollars in salvage for the Black Star Company 
or go down in the Westmore. They had given her up 
for lost. What difference will it make if I risk it a 
few days longer? If I can get a wireless message to 
the company in New York, asking them to send out 
their own chartered tugs to pick us up, there will be 
no salvage to pay, not a dollar. It is sink or swim 
\ with me, understand? You can shift aboard the 

\ tanker if you like." 

\ Ashamed of his emotion, Heyworth was imperturba- 

^ bly regarding the flushed and savage shipmaster. 
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" I don't see how I can do anything else than stay 
with you, you crazy fool," calmly observed the jour- 
nalist. "You make the situation deucedly awkward 
for me, upon my word. I had just decided to live a 
while longer and now I am a cad if I do. But you 
have more brains than I gave you credit for, Snowden. 
This story will be very well worth writing even if I 
have to chuck it overboard in a sealed bottle." 

The oil tanker was almost alongside and presently 
a strong voice bawled from her bridge : 

"The Westmore, eh? Who vas in command of 
dot ship? Vere are all your peoples? " 

" I am the acting master, Snowden," was the sten- 
torian reply. "The steamer was abandoned by her 
crew and passengers after collision two days ago. I 
wish you to report me and to take a wireless message to 
my company, if you please." 

"Vill I not tow you into port? Vas dot big fat 
man all the crew you got ? I can't make heads or tails 
mit you, Captain Schnowden," roared the other skip- 
per, tugging at his blond whiskers in the utmost per- 
plexity. 

" I do not want a tow," slowly answered Snowden. 
" Send a boat and I will give you the message to my 
owners. Thank you." 

Disappointed beyond words at seeing so fabulous 
a prize in salvage snatched from his grasp, the master 
of the tanker cursed Snowden for a lunatic who would 
most certainly be drowned with his ship inside twenty- 
four hours. There was no arguing with the madman, 
however, and very reluctantly the tanker took the mes- 
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sage aboard and rolled on her way to New York, her 
skipper still gesticulating like a windmill. 

Heyworth went to the smoking-room and played 
solitaire until Snowden broke in to say : 

" You didn't have to stay with me. It doesn't mean 
as much to you. It can't." 

The journalist thumbed his cards, dealt them care- 
fully, and looked up with one of his large, slow smiles. 

" I meant it when I said that such a story as this 
will wipe out my disgrace. And I can write it as it 
ought to be written. When I was a reporter, Snow- 
den, I never fell down on an assignment. I couldn't 
very well let go of this without seeing the finish. We 
are in the same boat and I believe that neither of us is 
a quitter. And do you know I would much prefer 
being where we are than to be in the shoes of Captain 
Willoughby, late of this afflicted steamer. Really, 
Snowden, you have taught me that a man can pay 
too dearly for the doubtful privilege of continuing to 
exist." 

"I always expected to go down with my ship if 
I lost her at sea," gravely returned the other. " That 
is what made my misfortune so very hard to bear. 
This is my ship now — Snowden, acting master." 

"And you are prepared to go down with her. I 
catch your point. I feel the same way myself, al- 
though I am only the big, fat crew, as the godless 
Dutchman put it," said the journalist as they adjourned 
to the saloon for dinner. 

During the night the wind blew with gusty weight 
and kicked up a broken sea that tumbled the Westmore 
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to and fro and raced across her forward deck. Sway- 
ing and quivering to the incessant shock of the as- 
saulting waves that charged against her exposed bulk- 
head, she drifted toward the southward, a sodden lump 
of a hulk. Snowden crawled aft from a tour of in- 
spection and braced himself in the doorway of the 
smoking-room, drenched, bruised, and exhausted. To 
his shipmate, who was wedged in a corner trying to 
read, he briefly annoimced : 

" We lose. Things are loosening up forward and 
the water is pouring through the bulkhead. She will 
fill in a few hours at this rate. The weather has 
whipped us." 

The journalist laid his book aside, removed his 
spectacles, and his features were composed as he made 
comment : 

" I thought as much. The odds were too heavy. 
Can we stay afloat until night? " 

"Not if the wind blows any harder. The bulk- 
head is still standing but it is opening up like a rat- 
trap. She is working a good deal in this sea. If 
we could fire up a donkey boiler or two and set some 
pumps going, we might fight it off a little longer. 
But two of us can do nothing below. I am sorry that 
I didn't throw you overboard and let. that tanker fish 
you up." 

** Which would have been most illogical, Snowden. 
We had to see this thing through together." 

They staggered to the lee of a deck-house and in 
silence watched the grey combers reel and break against 
the ship. There was, in fact, nothing more worth 
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saying, no farewell messages to put in words, and it 
was puerile to talk of the past, for which each man, 
in his own way, was paying the price exacted of him. 
Thinking of the plan that had failed, Snowden shouted 
in the other's ear: 

" No tugs can reach us now. I ought to have taken 
that tow/' 

" You would have spoiled my story," growled Hey- 
worth with the ghost of a smile. 

It was Snowden who sighted what might be a 
smudge of smoke against the sombre horizon, or per- 
haps only a bit of cloud. The thread-like spars and 
tiny funnels, then the white blotch of the deck-houses 
climbed into view before he grasped Heyworth's 
hand and pulling him across the deck quavered 
hoarsely : 

"I may not have to go down with my ship this 
time. Look yonder." 

The journalist clumsily waved his arms, danced an 
elephantine jigstep and blubbered: 

"There is such a thing as being too consistent, 
Snowden. The big, fat crew is ready to desert with 
you." 

Suddenly the sailor whooped with exultant joy and 
cried as he gazed again at the oncoming steamer : 

"It is a Black Star boat, Hey worth. Oh, what 
blessed, blessed luck! We win, we win, I tell you! 
Her crew will keep this vessel afloat, and we save sal- 
vage, we save salvage! By Heaven, it is the Glen- 
morej my old ship ! " 

The journalist's legs gave way and he sat down on 
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deck with a mighty crash and dug his fists in his eyes. 
Snowden paid no heed to his emotional collapse, but 
strode to and fro, talking to himself, beckoning the 
Glenmore, imploring her to hasten. At length he 
heard Heyworth, who was also engaged in hysterical 
self-communion, saying over and over : 

" Too good to be true. Oh, yes, indeed, entirely so. 
The thing couldn't happen this way." 

Events came swifter than his dazed vision could 
comprehend them. Snowden was shouting through 
a trumpet, the Black Star liner was heaving and plung- 
ing close aboard, and a stream of boats and agile men 
was pouring down her side. Then her captain ap- 
peared on the Westmore's deck and was thumping 
Snowden on the back, shaking both his hands, and 
roaring commands to a hundred seamen, stokers, stew- 
ards and what not, who tumbled below at the heels of 
their officers. At length Snowden returned to his 
shipmate and breathlessly explained : 

" That bulkhead will be caulked and shored up and 
braced to stay, do you hear that? And we'll have 
the pumps going before this old teapot sinks any lower. 
Captain Russell is going to tow her stern first to ease 
the pressure forward, and he will jerk her into port if 
it can be done. You had better go aboard the Glerp- 
more and have a decent dinner, but no rum, mind 
you." 

" Plain home cooking is good enough for me, and I 
shall stick by you and the Westmore,'' was the decided 
reply. " No more rum. Quite correct. My thoughts 
have been serious and painful at times since I under- 
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took to sail with you. I have had a square look at 
myself." 

All night the toiling crew of the Glenmore fought 
to keep the sea out of the Westmore and next morn- 
ing they crept slowly southward linked by trailing 
steel hawsers. Fired by the unquenchable determina- 
tion of Snowden, the other captain resolved to tow 
clear to New York and achieve a most spectacular 
and complete finale. Without mishap and favored by 
kindly winds and weather, the unwieldy prize gained 
her desired harbour amid a welcoming tumult of whis- 
tles from the clustered shipping which thrilled the heart 
of Luther Snowden and made him wipe his eyes under 
stress of emotion that could not be dissembled. 

The general manager of the Black Star line sought 
him out in the captain's room of the battered, dilapi- 
dated Westmore, Snowden wore no uniform, but 
acting master he was and his deeds spoke for him. 
This was quite a different meeting from that with old 
Kenerson, but Snowden's face was anxious, even wist- 
ful, as he heard the general manager say : 

" Well, you have turned the trick this time. When 
we received your wireless message we were completely 
staggered, knocked breathless, Willoughby in particu- 
lar. Of course you know what you have done, given 
us back our ship, saved the company several hundred 
thousand dollars in salvage, and gained no end of ad- 
vertising for the line. You will be rewarded with a 
very handsome sum in cash, a fortune for a seafaring 
man, I need hardly tell you that." 

" What good will your money do me ? " cried Snow- 
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den, scowling most formidably. " I chucked my life 
away and won it back again for just one thing. I 
want my ship back, my old ship, the Glenmore, 
Haven't I squared accounts ? Tell me that." 

The general manager eyed the sailor very soberly 
and replied : 

" No, Captain Snowden. We cannot give you back 
the Glenmore'* 

Stunned and broken-hearted, the shipmaster could 
find nothing to say. He turned blindly toward the 
door, but the way was blockaded by the huge presence 
of Johnson Hey worth, who exclaimed with a courteous 
bow: 

" Pardon me, gentlemen, but this is a professional 
call. Am I in time to see the hero properly rewarded ? 
I have conversed over the telephone with the editor- 
in-chief of the Chronicle, who welcomed me back from 
a watery grave and made unconditional surrender, 
Snowden. I have won back my berth." Turning to 
greet the general manager, the beaming journalist ob- 
served, " How do you do, Mr. Henderson. Behold in 
me ' the big fat crew ' of the Westmore. I am also a 
bit of salvage which your skipper here has towed 
safely into port, and I mean it most seriously. He is 
a man and a sailor and a comrade to be proud of, every 
inch of him.'* 

Snowden said never a word. The situation was in- 
tolerable. He was still bent on retreat when the gen- 
eral manager bade him halt and blandly announced : 

" I was about to tell him so when you came in, Mr. 
Heyworth. You may care to include in your account 
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of the voyage the statement that Captain Snowden 
was refused the command of his old ship. The judg- 
ments of the sea are very stern," the speaker hesitated, 
quizzically eyed the vastly angered and disgusted jour- 
nalist and resumed, "but they are not always final. 
We prefer to give Captain Snowden our newest and 
largest steamer, which will be commissioned next 
month, the triple-screw, twenty thousand ton Souths 
more, the finest vessel in our Liverpool service." 

"The story is impossibly perfect," roared Hey- 
worth, almost felling his shipmate with a blow be- 
tween the shoulders. " Wake up, Snowden. I am 
both sane and sober, and it is really true." 



CAPTAIN ARENDT'S CHOICE 

HIS wife half raised herself from the couch 
which had been her abiding place for more 
than twenty years. "My broken flower," 
the captain named her in his prayers at sea. The 
One to whom these petitions arose each night his liner 
throbbed along the Western Ocean track had granted 
that the heart and soul of the wife should wax in 
strength and sweetness while her body lay bound in 
chains of suffering. Because to-night there was worry 
in the tired, brave eyes which strove so well to mirror 
only gladness when the captain was at home, he was 
much disturbed, the more because he had made the 
cloud to come. 

She looked, indeed, like a " broken flower " beside 
the towering strength of the captain, who growled 
through his flaming beard when he would speak most 
softly, who moved in a series of small earthquakes as 
he tried to pace with gentlest tread while they thrashed 
out the momentous problem. 

" To think of the new home is wonderful,** she 
said in German, for this they talked when together. 
" Do the doctors truly believe I shall be stronger if 
we live at New York ? Is there, indeed, hope of health 
again ? Ah, but it is risking all we have saved in these 
twenty-five years, and — " 

33 
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The captain no longer withheld his voice and it 
boomed through the little house with a hurricane note, 
though he meant it to be only reassuring: 

" But the gain is wonderful. Such a home as I 
have found last voyage — in the country, in the hills, 
near New York. There is life in the air, and it will 
make you well every day. And better than that, what 
is everything to you and me, I shall be with you al- 
most a whole week every voyage — almost a week in 
a month. Now, when I must sail from Liverpool, 
I am home here in Antwerp with you perhaps two 
days a month, perhaps not at all when storm and fog 
delay my ship, or when the passage is bad for the 
North Sea packet in winter. 

"The doctors say you cannot live in wet, gloomy 
England, and here it is not much better. You will 
get well where we are going. We can be together as 
much as when I was chief officer in the old Deepdale, 
running out of Antwerp. The deeds of the home are 
ready to sign. I pay the ten thousand dollars when 
I come to New York this voyage. Then you come out 
the voyage after with me, for the company makes for 
us exception to the rule that a wife cannot sail on her 
husband's vessel." 

She wistfully smiled as if led by a beautiful dream, 
thinking in her heart that to be sure of seeing her 
husband so often would be more than ever she dare 
hope for. Even beckoning health must yield first 
place to such a gift as this, but not yet satisfied she 
asked with tremulous insistence : 

" But the bank will send the money over without 
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risk, and it is all we have in the world, dear Max. Do 
you remember how the nest-egg was put away so long 
ago, when we hoped for children, and this was to be 
the beginning of their fortune ? Why carry the money 
on your ship ? Why take it with you ? " 

" Sweetheart mine, is not the old Wasdale safe as 
the dry land? Is not the old vessel safer than the 
banks, which, as they say in New York, bust higher 
as a kite every little while? Perhaps they give me 
a piece of paper worth ten thousand dollars in Ant- 
werp. When I dock in New York, perhaps the bank 
has gebust while I am in mid-ocean. Then my 
paper is worth nothing; the money is a total loss. 
In the Wasdale, in my room, in my safe, it is mine, 
and I have never lost a life, much less ten thousand 
good dollars. You do not worry when I go to sea. 
Am I not worth as much as our stocking full of gold? 
Answer me that, my Flora." 

He did not know through how many nights, when 
she heard the winter gales from the North Sea cry 
over the roof, a quivering agony of fear had gripped 
her wide-eyed lest the Wasdale might have met dis- 
aster. But experience had taught the wife that no ar- 
gument could prevail in which the safety and strength 
of the ship were questioned. Helpless to make reply, 
she accepted defeat, for the parting hour was far gone 
and the separation always taxed her fitful energy near 
to breaking. 

Always as he raised her for the last kiss, and then 
halted reluctant in the doorway, he was to her as her 
bright youth had first seen him, a red viking, born to 
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master steel and steam instead of the galleys of his 
forebears. This night he smote his chest resound- 
ingly before he vanished into the hallway, and said in 
comforting farewell: 

" It is here, in the old brown wallet, next my heart, 
where thou dwellest, my Flora. Our money is soon 
on the old Wasdde. God keep you ! " 

• '■ • • • • • • 

The biting wind of early March fairly whipped the 
captain up the side of the liner lying, with shortened 
cable, mid-stream in the Mersey. Clutching a stiff 
hat with one hand, baggy trousers fluttering, the tails 
of his frieze ulster tripping him, it was an odd and 
ungainly figure of a man that gained the deck and 
lumbered forward. A quartermaster near the gang- 
way grinned when the pot-hat bounced from the 
bristling red head and carromed merrily off the 
deck-house, but a glance from the tail of Captain 
Arendt's eye froze the mahogany countenance of the 
offender into instant solemnity. It was a hint that 
the master of the ship was coming into his own. A 
few moments later he emerged from his quarters trans- 
formed. The smartly setting uniform of blue and the 
flat cap jammed down hard were so evidently what 
he belonged in, that the shore-going clothes had been 
like a clumsy disguise. A small boy flattened him- 
self against the rail and saluted with immense dignity. 
The captain pinched him with a hairy paw and 
chuckled : 

" Hello, Moses, or vas it Josephs I calls you last 
woyage? Holy Schmokes! If you keep my room 
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no better dis woyage, I bites your head off close to 
your neck. You hear? Scoo-o-t/' 

" Moses- Josephs " fled, and Captain Arendt turned 
on his heel to go back to his room, remembering with 
a start that he had not placed the precious wallet in 
his safe, but had transferred it to his blouse. He 
clapped his hand to the breast pocket, hove an explosive 
sigh of relief .when he found it there, and was instantly 
bent on banishing all chance of loss, when the chief en- 
gineer popped up from below and sought him out in 
breathless haste with these tidings: 

" Sorry to trouble you, sir, but a drunken lunatic 
of a Liverpool fireman refuses to go on watch, and 
he's reinforced the argument with a slice-bar, and laid 
out two of my oilers and a stoker, and I need more 
help to get him in irons. He's raising hell, and no 
mistake, sir." 

The captain was halfway down the ladder before 
the chief had done speaking, and despite the bigness 
of him, made his way to the fire-room like a squirrel. 
The pallid, sodden mutineer, backed into a corner, 
was swinging the iron bar in empty circles, fighting 
the dancing shadows from an open furnace door, 
cursing and muttering. His bleary vision had no 
tiirie to focus on the big man with the red face and 
snapping blue eye, who ducked under the weapon, 
smashed him in the face with one hand, squeezed his 
neck in the other, and flung him against a bunker door 
with such force that he lay as he fell, a dirty, huddled 
heap. 

"Vash him off on deck, and put him in the hos- 
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pital," said the captain. " He's a goot man ven sober. 
He vas vit me in anudder ship once. I knows him. 
Only his ribs is cracked, I t'ink.'* 

When the five thousand ton Wasdale began to crawl 
down the Mersey, a hundred emigrants clustered along 
the after-rail, and shivered as they chattered. Two 
score cabin passengers walked the saloon deck amid- 
ships, and watched the great grey docks slip past. 
Twilight brooded over the Irish Sea and the filmy 
Welsh coast when dinner called them to make swift 
acquaintance, from which the ponderous good hu- 
mour of the captain was missing. He dined alone 
in his room, and hastily, because he preferred to keep 
close to the bridge in these jostling waters. Yet the 
night had become almost windless, and so clear that 
the twin lanterns of the light-ship off Carnarvon Bay 
gleamed like jewels on a canopy of black velvet. Cap- 
tain Arendt leaned on the rail at the end of the bridge, 
and sniffed the sparkling air as the evening wore late. 

" It looks goot," he muttered ; " but I schmell fog. 
Yes, I schmell fog, and the rail is schticky, and the 
paint is schticky, and dere will be fog before morning.'* 

He rubbed a massive shoulder and turned to the 
chief officer: 

" And my rheumatism tells me dere vill be wet fog. 
I am coldt, and vill change my coat. I am also an 
old fool ; but tell the engine-room to stand by for f og^^ 
not before morning, but before midnight, by Chiminy ! 
I schmelled it strong dot time, and I never schmelled 
him wrong.'* 

" Moses-Josephs " was caught in the act of brushing 
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and lajTing away the captain's shore togs with ab- 
sorbed attention to detail. 

" Choke dot vistlin' noise off, and run avay/' was 
the order that sent the boy scurrying toward the door. 
" Vait, I tells you," halted him as if he had fetched up 
against a wall. " How is your mudder, boy ? She 
was pretty sick last woyage, you tells me. Better? 
Dot is fine. When we come again to Liverpool, if you 
are a goot boy, you can lay off one trip mit wages, and 
help her get well. Now scoo-o-t I don't want you 
around. You is a tamned nuisance." 

" Moses- Josephs " ducked in thanks, and the cap- 
tain locked the door behind him, and sat at his desk 
with the "old brown wallet" before him. "I vill 
count him once," he confided to the barometer, " for 
fear he may have ewaporated while I forgot him." 

His glance fell next on the picture of his wife, 
framed in silver against the wall. As he slowly 
counted the rustling notes, he talked aloud to her in 
German, as he had done many times in sheer loneli- 
ness and longing : 

"Four hundred pounds — the first four hundred 
pounds came hard, my Flora, didn't it? Ten years 
we saved it while I was fourth and third officer in 
the company. One thousand pounds — we had a 
grand celebration when that was landed high and dry, 
eh ? Fifteen hundred — it is a grand investment this. 
Two thousand pounds — it is a fine fortune, but we 
would be rich with nothing." 

The square-hewn face softened and the flinty blue 
eye was misty as the captain bundled the notes into 
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the wallet and stooped to open the little safe beneath 
the desk. The combination, always puzzling for him, 
was unusually tricky, and as he wrestled with it the 
speaking tube whistled near his ear. 

" There's thick fog ahead, sir. We'll be into it be- 
fore long,'* rumbled the voice of the chief officer from 
the bridge. 

The captain hastily thrust the wallet into the top 
drawer of his desk, wriggled into a heavy reefer, and 
went on the bridge. A dense belt of darkness hung 
low ahead on the water and curtained the stars. Pres- 
ently this barrier strangely streaking the clear sky 
was changed to dirty, grey clouds, then into blinking 
mist. Thus the fog shut down like wool. 

The lamenting whistle of the Wasdale at once be- 
gan to protest against this game of hide-and-seek. 
The bridge indicator signaled " half speed," and the 
vessel stole ahead as if in nervous dread, like a blind 
horse in a crowded thoroughfare. 

Before long she began to feel her way with fre- 
quent pauses, while those on watch, from bridge to 
crow's nest, listened, listened. Their eyes were use- 
less ; their ears dreaded lest they hear too loud reply to 
the siren that shouted over and over again to this 
world of grey nothingness that the Wasdale was 
abroad. The ship crept ahead, slowed to listen, crept 
ahead again, but the responses to her outcries so 
soon became softened or silent that they held no men- 
ace. 

The hour was near midnight. In their staterooms, 
the cabin passengers awoke to cast sleepy abuse at the 
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fog-horn, and turn over again to slumber, warm and 
dry, believing themselves as secure as in their own 
homes. On the bridge an uncouth, dripping spectre 
in oil-skins suddenly threw back his head and spun 
round to face to starboard as if he had felt the sting 
of a bullet. 

A moment's waiting, the fog-horn of the JVasdale 
moaned again, and from out in the baffling pallor came 
the ghost of a reply, nearer than when last heard, 
louder than when its previous warning had startled the 
captain. 

The other steamer, groping to nose a clear path 
through the hazards of these waters, steadily became 
more clamorous. 

The Wasdale called with loud, imploring blasts as 
if asking the stranger to speak more distinctly. The 
chief officer said as he glanced at the helm indicator: 

" She's barely got steerage way now, sir." 

" Let her go as she is for a liddle bit," replied the 
captain. " Dot feller is going up channel, I t'ink. 
But vat he do heading our way in such a devil of a 
hurry? " For a deadened hoot told that the unknown 
was drawing close aboard. The straining eyes on the 
Wasdale's bridge could see not more than a ship's 
length into the midnight fog. 

" It is like dot game they play in the steerage," was 
the captain's whispered comment. " Two fellers is 
blindfold, and the udder sundowners make 'em chase 
one anudder round the deck." 

The warnings from beyond had assumed definite 
direction, as if the stranger were guided by a fell in- 
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stinct beyond the ken of her own officers. The Was^ 
dale's siren ripped the night with quavering exhorta- 
tion to hold hard and beware. 

Suddenly the captain gripped the bridge rail and 
lifted himself on his toes with a smothered " Gott ! " 
that was wrenched from the depths of his broad chest. 
Two lights blinked, red and green, almost abeam, and 
between them a towering mass dead black against the 
shrouding night, while amazed voices were heard 
screaming a flurry of orders from the fog, even be- 
fore the roar of both whistles sounded a belated duet. 

Captain Arendt was at his indicator with a leap 
and was like to pull the handle from its sockets as 
he signaled to reverse his engines, while his chief of- 
ficer was shouting down the tube the same momentous 
summons. The third officer was softly treading a 
little jig-step, in a frenzy of impatience to have the 
thing done without more suspense. The Wasdale 
groaned and trembled to the furious reaction of her 
screw, lost headway, hung helpless, and showed a fair 
broadside to the assault of the other ship, which, 
wholly at fault, had begun to swing in fatal blunder- 
ing, as if trying to pass under the Wasdale*s stern. 

The blow came, therefore, a little abaft the bridge. 
Succeeding a prodigious crash and rendering of plates 
came a moment of impressive stillness, as the Wasdale 
tried to right herself from the shock, and then a fool- 
ish clatter of falling china and glass. 

" He's waltzed clean through our pantry," said the 
third officer to himself. 

Captain Arendt had only to rise from the planks 
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where he had been flung, to command a bird's-eye 
view of the disaster. He looked down on the crum- 
pled bows of the other ship, driven twenty feet into 
his own saloon-deck, and making a trumpet of his 
hands, shouted across to the other bridge, on which he 
could see figures moving like agitated black smudges : 

**You is cut us half in two. Keep going ahead. 
Don't back out, vatever you do. Keep the hole plugged 
until I gets my peoples off." 

The other ship seemed to hang as if wedged in 
the gap she had made, but before the officers of the 
Wasdale could reach the saloon deck the hideous, 
rending noise was renewed. The black bows of the 
stranger wrenched themselves loose, slid clear, and 
with a sobbing roar the sea rushed in as water falls 
over a dam. The withdrawn mass ground alongside, 
tearing woodwork into kindling, and then began to 
melt softly into the fog. Captain Arendt clambered 
back to his bridge, shouting as he ran : 

" Ship ahoy, you ! You have sunk us. Stand by 
to safe life. Get out mit your boats. Blow your 
vistle. You pig swine of a — ! " 

Without reply the slayer faded like a phantom and 
was gone. From far down in the Wasdale's hold 
came a sound which made her captain thrill to feel that 
discipline had stood its first grim test. Collision doors 
in bulkheads were grinding shut with the mutter of 
far-off thunder. 

The electric lights on deck and in the saloon had 
been snuffed out. The ship was in darkness almost 
ever3nvhere. From staterooms came screams of 
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women and the wails of little children. The few stew- 
ards on watch were first to join the seamen on deck 
and those who had been flung from their bunks for- 
ward by the shock of collision. Into the ruck began 
to pour firemen and coal-passers from below, already 
flooded out of their compartments. It was perhaps 
three minutes before a welter of men began to flow in 
eddies towards the boats. 

Meantime a wonderful thing was being done. The 
compelling personality of one man rose dominant as 
if he had been given the strength of ten. Panic was 
on tiptoe, ready to make an inferno of these decks, 
when it was routed because a hundred and forty men 
in the Wasdale had learned by the hard drill of ex- 
perience that what this man said must be done on the 
instant. Captain Arendt called for light, and four 
sailors came running with the globe lamps snatched 
from the steerage and the wheel-house. He swung 
one of these over the hole in the ship's side, and there 
was no need to wait for the reports of those sent 
below to make examination. Her bulkheads could 
not save her, and she was settling fast. 

" The old Wasdale vas not builded for this," he 
said to the chief officer. ** She will sink in one half 
hour — no longer. We must safe life. Get the men 
to their stations at the boats, joost like boat-drill we 
have every woyage. If they don't go, shoot 'em. 
But they vill go. I knows. Send an officer in charge 
of some goot men to handle the steerage.'* 

The captain passed his own cabin door three times 
in the next handful of seconds. It was only a step. 
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only an instant snatched from this priceless flight of 
time, to save the wallet in the top drawer of the desk. 
Every time he passed the door the desire to enter pulled 
him as if strong hands clutched his shoulders, but he 
went on. 

Once he hesitated, and just then a grimy figure 
rushed past him headlong, and flung itself at the falls 
of the nearest boat, tearing at the canvas cover with 
teeth and nails, moaning as if hurt. At his heels 
came three others from below decks, knocking down 
all who blocked their escape. The captain tore their 
leader from the boat, and, like a red bear, seized him 
around the waist and tossed him overboard like a 
bundle of rags. Those near heard the choking yell 
of a drowning man. 

The captain turned, and for the only time shouted 
at the top of his great voice : 

" Men, the ship is in a sinking condition. The only 
coward on board vas gone. To your stations. We 
must all safe life." 

A group of stokers huddled near the rail dropped 
the bundles of clothing they had brought on deck, and 
jone of them, whose head was bound in rags, cried 
back: 

" We're wid ye. You near kilt me to-day, you big 

Dutch y but by , you're a man. 

All right, sorr; we'll go after thim dummies in th' 
steerage." 

Ijt is consistent with few narratives of disaster at 
sea, but there was no more shouting among the crew 
of the Wasdale. They bent fiercely to their business. 
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with whispers and muttered directions. It was not 
the nearness of death that stifled their outcries so much 
as the imminent neighbourhood of a man with a stout 
heart and a cool head, who had hammered iron-fisted 
obedience into his crews through a stormy lifetime at 
^ea. 

The Wasdale had cleared with three hundred men, 
women, and children on board. There were boats to 
hold twice that number. It was only a question of 
time in which to stow these precious cargoes, a race 
with the sea which each moment sucked the Wasdale 
lower, as her decks sloped with a sickening list to star- 
board. A minute bungled meant many lives lost. 

The captain seemed rather to drift than rush from 
one part of the decks to another. Going down the 
saloon stairway, he found a line of stewards passing 
passengers up as if they were so much baggage. The 
water was in the staterooms and washing along the 
alleys. Weeping women, clad only in their night- 
clothes, were shoved into cork jackets, bundled above, 
handed to the waiting seamen, and laid shivering in 
the boats without touching foot to deck. After ran- 
sacking the rooms to search out all the cabin people, 
the captain returned on deck to find confusion and 
some outcry where he had left an orderly flight to the 
boats. A white- faced passenger was on his knees, 
arms raised on high, his mouth contorted in trembling 
and husky appeal : 

" We are doomed, and prayer alone can save. The 
ship is going down, the ship is going down, and we 
must be lost forever unless we gather in prayer. Come 
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round me, and let us pray together. Oh, make a last 
appeal to your Maker to forgive us, before we go to 
meet Him with sin-stained souls. Man can do noth- 
ing, God can do all. Oh, save us, save our lives, we 
beseech Thee ! " 

A dozen half-naked passengers wavered, broke 
away from control, and fell around him, sobbing or 
trying to join in broken prayer. The voice of the 
suppliant rose to a shriek, and some of the crew 
baulked, as if panic were stealing among them. Cap- 
tain Arendt crashed through the pitiful circle and 
thundered : 

"Choke dot idiot performance. Let the vimmen 
do the prayin'. Tumble into dot boat, you. You vill 
make the devil to pay here, I tells you. Be still ! " 

Fear had made the wretch deaf to reason. He sub- 
sided only to stagger to another corner of the deck, 
where his prayers again drew after him many who 
were convinced that death was inevitable. 

" Jam him into the boat, and set on him," was the 
captain's order. " Break him in two pieces mit an 
oar if he makes one more yell." 

Twenty minutes after the collision, the saloon deck 
of the Wasdale was only a few feet from the sea. 
The cheering creak of the falls as they ripped through 
the sheaves was sounding from one end of the deck 
to the other as the boats descended, while the captain 
counted them and held his breath lest some unlooked- 
for lurch of the helpless ship should crush them against 
her sides like so many egg-shells. Were all hands 
out? He did not know, but it was time to leave. 
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Some one jogged his elbow, and he turned to see little 
" Moses-Josephs," who said with trembling lip : 

" I'm all ready to go when you are, sir. Anything 
more I can do ? I took care of the stewardess and her 
cat, sir/' 

" Joost run to my room quick, and get the pocket- 
book in the top — No, stay here mit me. Yump 
into Number T'ree boat this minute, you liddle nui- 



sance. 



I cannot let him go," groaned the captain, " and 
risk the child be drownded. Vat his sick mudder say 
to me if he don't come back ? " 

Surely there was time for the captain to rush up to 
his room, only half the length of the deck, and rescue 
the savings of his long life at sea. The wistful, trou- 
bled face of the wife as he had last seen her, the hope 
of home and health, fairly drove him to run forward 
with head down. He looked overside as he ran, and 
the grey sea was lipping so close that he could have 
touched it from the deck below. The planks under his 
feet rolled once with a weary, sluggish heave. He 
had once been in a sailing vesscJL which foundered in 
such a smooth sea as this, and he recalled that just be- 
fore she plunged under there had been a series of these 
{qng laboured rolls as if the ship were gasping for 
breath before the sea should wholly smother her. 

He had almost gained the ladder to the bridge when 
he saw a moving blotch of white almost hidden behind 
the bow of a disabled boat. Swerving, he found a 
woman, a little girl, and a man, plainly their husband 
and father. The man was leaning over the rail, try- 
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ing to call to the nearest boat, which was warily push- 
ing away from the sinking ship. Spasms of fear so 
clutched his throat that his cries were only whispers, 
as one shrieks without voice amid nightmare perils. 
The woman clung to his coat, the little girl to her 
mother's garment. Evidently they had been over- 
looked because of the hiding place to which the man 
had blindly led them. As the captain reached the rail, 
the man tore himself loose from his wife and child 
wfth a great cry, and plunged headlong overside, not 
into the sea, but into the boat, which, at great risk, 
had been ptdled close to save the group. With a crash, 
he smote the metal gunwale and fell inboard. 

"Did you caught that dirty loafer?" shouted the 
captain. 

The voice of the fourth officer in charge of the boat 
bellowed : 

" Yes, sir ; but I think he's dead as a mackerel. He 
landed square on his head ; and one of the men who's 
picking him up says his neck is broken. Shall we 
standby?" 

" Holy Schmokes, yes. Sving that lantern so you 
can see to caught the voman first." 

It was not an easy task. Another uneasy roll of 
the deck told him that the Wasdale was in the death 
throes. The water lapped through the scuppers as she 
lurched back and down to port. There were only a 
few steps to the bridge, the room, and the old brown 
wallet. He worked with furious haste. The mother 
had sunk to the deck, fainting and inert. She had 
seen her husband desert her on a sinking ship ; she had 
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heard of his death below. Her arms had locked 
around the waist of the child, hardly more than a baby, 
whose wisp of a night-dress was tattered about its 
neck. The captain tugged at the mother's hands to 
free the child, for he dare not toss them over thus em- 
braced. 

Each second imperilled the lives of the three, and also 
the fate of the ten thousand dollars that " was safer in 
the old Wasdale than in the bank ashore." At length 
the captain wrapped the child in his reefer, and tossed 
her into the waiting boat with a warning shout. The 
mother was a wrenching weight to swing clear, but 
when she had followed, a cheer from the boat told him 
that she had been safely caught. 

He wiped the sweat and mist from his purpling face, 
and muttered : 

"I must safe life; I must safe life, my Flora, as 
long as she floats." 

The Wasdale still floated, as if the old ship were 
prolonging the struggle in order that the master who 
loved her might yet save the fortune that meant so 
much to him. He picked up a life-preserver thrown 
aside on deck, sjipped into it, and looked around him, 
now desperately bent on reaching the bridge, even 
though the ship should sink beneath him. Surely none 
else than he was left on board. 

A blob of light flickered far aft on deck — a globe 
lamp such as the sailors had been working with. He 
saw it, and caught hold of an awning stanchion to 
steady himself. It must be only a sailor dutifully 
standing by, before getting away in the last boat 
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Surely he could take care of himself. Was it not 
enough that he, the captain, should have done all that 
could be expected of mortal man, more than almost 
any other commander had ever done, to save his pas- 
sengers and crew, hundreds of them, from a ship run 
down and sunk in half an hour ? Was he not justified, 
in sight of God and man, in saving his fortune, not for 
himself, but for the helpless wife at home? It was all 
they had, on it was builded all they hoped for. He 
swayed in his tracks, as the warring motives pulled 
him this way and that. 

" Oh, my wife," he gasped. " I must be the last 
man to leave the ship, or I must go down mit her. I 
cannot, no, by Gott, I cannot go to my room." 

He fled aft as if the devil had tried to snare his soul. 
The sea caught at his heels as he ran, even on deck. 
Aft of the steerage deck-house, the lamp he had 
seen was dancing in crazy circles, where two fire- 
men were struggling with a heap of Hungarian emi- 
grants, who violently refused to help themselves. One 
of the would-be rescuers, whose head was bound in 
rags, spoke as the captain drew near : 

" Don't hit me agin, sorr. Me ribs is stove in, an' 
I can't be handlin' these loony Dagoes in proper style. 
We had 'em all in the boat, sorr, but they swar-r-med 
back unbeknownst after their filthy bundles of dufHe." 

The emigrants were, indeed, difficult to pry loose 
from their huge packages of clothing, and as the dis- 
abled fireman was of little use in the pitched battle rag- 
ing, his comrade was unable to wrest himself free of 
the frenzied men whom he was trying to save. The 
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great strength and weight of the captain piled into the 
tangled mass like a battering ram, and one by one the 
reinforced firemen pitched the foreigners overboard to 
be fished out by the boat that lingered perilously under 
the counter. 

" Yump yourselves ! " yelled the captain ; and as they 
dove, the stern of the Wasdale reared and seemed to 
be climbing skyward. Her commander cast one hun- 
gry glance toward the bridge, and saw her bows vanish 
in a smother of foam. As he jumped, he felt a shud- 
der, as if every plate was drawing from its rivets. 
When his head rose on the crest of a roller, a boat- 
hook was twisted into his shirt, and he was yanked 
inboard by half a dozen hands, while the seamen bent 
to the sweeps for life or death as they strove to pull 
beyond reach of the coming suction. 

The boat was not more than a hundred yards astern 
when the Wasdale pitched again, rolled once, and van- 
ished with a thunderous farewell as her decks blew up 
in clouds of hissing steam. 

As if the killing fog had waited for this sacrifice, 
it began to lift until the scattered lights in the eight 
boats began to flock together and the flotilla lay wait- 
ing for daybreak. The captain knew not whether any 
souls had been left on board, and miserably impatient 
he longed for light to count them. 

" It's a bad night's vork," he said to the bos'n at the 
tiller. " I haf lost my ship, and I may never get an- 
udder. I haf lost all my money, and I vill not get him 
again, for I am too old. But I hope I haf safed all 
my peoples, and if dot is so, I t'ank Gott." 
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Before day came their rockets were answered, and 
a big steamer loafed sluggishly toward the clustered 
life-boats. When she hove to, it was apparent that 
she had been in collision. Her bows were jumbled 
back to her fore bulkhead, and it seemed a miracle 
that she had been kept afloat. 

" It is the swine vat runned into us,'* said the cap- 
tain, " and den runned avay. I vish a few vords mit 
her skipper." 

When the crew of the Wasdale, scrambling up the 
Jacob's ladders, had hoisted the bruised and benumbed 
passengers aboard, the crippled vessel limped on her 
course toward Liverpool. She was an Italian tramp, 
inbound from South American ports, and her captain 
had a taste of regions even more torrid when inter- 
viewed on his bridge by the late commander of the 
Wasdale, who returned aft to find his people vainly 
trying to find shelter from the cold. 

" Why aren't dose poor miserable vimmen in the 
cabins ? " he asked. ■ 

" The cabins are all locked, sir," replied^ one of the 
men, " and the Dago cook won't let us in the galley to 
get something to eat." 

"Break open the cabin doors, and pitch the Eye- 
talian swab out on his dirty head, and cook whatefer 
you find in this schow," was the order, and these things 
were done on the instant. Coffee and hash were made 
by the Wasdale's cooks, and passed by the Wasdales 
stewards, and the invaded cabins ransacked for what- 
ever blankets and clothing might serve to warm the 
pitiable castaways. 
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A little later the crew of the Wasdale was mustered 
for roll call. Each department rallied to its chief. 
As down the lines of shivering men the " Here, sir," 
ran without a gap,, the captain found himself choking 
back the tears, for at the same time the purser made 
tally of the cabin and steerage passengers, and found 
all present, even to the silent figure under a tarpaulin 
of the man who had slain himself. 

The crew cheered, and the chief engineer stepped 
forward and began : 

" Beg pardon. Captain, but when we remember the 
Elbe and the Bourgogne, we have a right to think — " 

The captain silenced him with a gesture and left 
them. Now, he could think of his own crushing dis- 
aster, which, in his thoughts, eclipsed the great de- 
liverance he had wrought by grace of his own courage 
and loyalty. He did not see that he had done anything 
to merit praise, rather was his plight almost worse 
than if he had gone down with the Wasdale. Brood- 
ing and imnerved, he did not rouse himself until the 
battered tramp was in the Mersey, and then he sent a 
tug ashore with tidings for his company, bidding them 
meet and succor his helpless people. 

The melancholy procession had filed ashore before 
he gripped his resolution, and, coatless and ragged, 
sought his superintendent to make report of what had 
happened. This interview was brief, for the formal in- 
vestigation must wait the captain's written word. The 
superintendent was also a man among men, and he 
was silent for a little time, looking at the bowed figure 
of the captain, who sat with his tousled red head in his 
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hands, thinking now of the telegram he must send to 
Antwerp. A few broken words had told the superin- 
tendent of the wife and the old brown wallet. 
Finally the captain wrote this message : 

'' / have lost my ship and all our money, but saved 
every soul on board/' 

He handed this to the superintendent, whispered, 
** Please send it to her," and started to go out of the 
office, he scarcely knew whither. The superintendent 
halted him, grasping the bruised right hand that hung 
all nerveless. 

" You have much to live for, Captain Arendt, and 
more to be proud of. Don't think for one moment 
that the company will forget a man who can do such 
a night's work as you have put to your credit. You 
take my unofficial word for it, this is a cloud with a 
silver lining." 

Shortly before Captain Arendt was ready to take 
train that night for the Harwich boat to Antwerp, a 
telegram was handed him. He read it with a smile 
such as made his haggard face seem beautiful : 

" What care I, if thou hast saved thine honour and 
thyself? Come to me. 

Flora:' 
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UT I'm not going to stand for this sort of 
thing," angrily protested young Valentine 
as he shoved the letter at Port Captain Gra- 
ham of the Palmetto Line. " The old man may be as 
good a sailor as you say he is, but it's high time we set 
him ashore on a half -pay pension. Why, he's making 
our service ridiculous. Read it out to Mr. Holmes." 
The port captain fidgeted and awkwardly wiped his 
glasses, for the task was unwelcome : 

" Dear Valentine — 

** Congratulations on your decision to mix up in 
the business of the old company. It seems a 
hefty responsibility for so young a man, but blood 
will tell. By the way, here is something for 
you to investigate while the new broom is sweeping 
the cobwebs away. I went South on your Suwannee 
a month ago, and have the honour to inform you that 
her captain is a venerable nuisance, and loose in his 
top story. He is a religious crank, clean dippy on it, 
held prayer-meetings until half the passengers were 
driven on deck, and had a lot of hysterical women 
flocking around him for two different services on Sun- 
day. The Suwannee is a gospel ark in command of 
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a praying skipper, and if only the sanctified are going 
to enjoy travelling in her, you will lose a lot of busi- 
ness. I reckon it's time the line had an overhauling, 
so good luck to you. 

Yours as ever, 

Jim." 

Young Mr. Valentine explained to the surprised of- 
ficials : 

" The signer is an old college friend of mine, a man 
of a great deal of influence here in New York, and he 
gives the line and its biggest, newest ship this kind of 
a black eye. And I have heard other rumours to the 
same effect. Now I want an explanation from both 
you gentlemen. You know all about Captain Jesse 
Kendrick of the Suwannee, and it's your business to 
report such idiotic performances. If you have been 
shielding a dottering old ass, who is unfit to go to sea 
any longer, the sooner the thing is sifted to the bottom 
the better." 

Port Captain Graham flushed and twisted his white 
moustache with a fist like an oaken billet. He swal- 
lowed hard as if trying to keep his rising steam under 
control, and replied with a catch in his deep voice : 

" Mr. Valentine, I've been with the Palmetto Line 
going on thirty years, from the time when your father 
bought the first old side-wheeler that flew the house 
flag. Jesse Kendrick was third under me in my first 
command and I know him inside out. A finer sailor 
and a better man never rounded Hatteras. Are you 
going to blackguard the ranking skipper afloat in your 
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service because of a flimsy complaint like that, without 
calling the old man up to the office? Doesn't he get a 
hearing? Why, youVe just now waltzed into this 
company like a boy with a lot of toy steamboats to play 
with, after loafing abroad in a muck of luxury ever 
since you left your college. YouVe never even 
clapped eyes on Captain Kendrick." 

Mr. Holmes, the general manager, was speaking 
before Mr. Valentine could make heated reply. He 
was largely office bred, and less outspoken than the 
rugged port captain : 

" As far as his religion goes, we know that Captain 
Kendrick doesn't drink a drop, and that he won't ship 
anything but ^ober men. And your father had reason 
to send the old man a good many letters of commenda- 
tion in his time. Shall I 'phone to the dock for Cap- 
tain Kendrick? He sails this afternoon." 

You'll do nothing of the kind," snarled Valentine. 

I'll do my own investigating this time, because you 
are a bunch of three old pals, do you see? " 

" But you're not going to censure him right off the 
reel ? It would break the old man's heart," exclaimed 
the port captain, leaning forward in a bluster of in- 
dignation. " I'll bet the morals of your friend, Jim 
What's-his-name, need investigatin' a blamed sight 
more than the righteousness of Jesse Kendrick." 

Mr. Valentine snapped back, but with weakening as- 
surance : 

"If you can't be civil. Captain Graham, there will 
be more than one reprimand in this day's work. I am 
the owner ashore, and I propose to be the boss at sea. 
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I'll think it over, and if I want any more of your ad- 
vice, ril send for you. Good-morning." 

He went into an inner office and closed the door. 
The port captain glared at the barrier, and growled 
as he trudged reluctantly into the outer hall, arm in 
arm with the general manager. 

'^ That spindle-shouldered, under-engined young 
cub as the make-believe boss of the Palmetto Line! 
What do you think of it, Holmes? Dyin' must have 
come hard to his dad when he took a last squint at the 
heir to the business. This one surely needs some of 
Jesse Kendrick's spare prayers.'* 

"The young Valentine is cock of the walk," said 
the general manager slowly. " But the bantam was 
crowing to show his authority this time. Anyhow, he 
said he would think it over, and that means he'll cool 
off. Don't say anything to Kendrick about it. No 
use of discounting trouble that may never come." 

But the two men had small acquaintance with the 
methods of young Mr. Valentine. Without letting go 
his purpose, he had appeared to give way, because he 
shrunk from pitting his will against this masterful 
port captain, who made him feel like a house of cards 
in a big wind. It was not inconceivable that this over- 
bearing old monster might lay him across his knee and 
spank him in the white heat of a dispute. When he 
heard the two veterans depart, the new-fledged owner 
turned to his stenographer : 

" Please take a letter to Captain Kendrick and mail 
it to catch him at New Orleans. I don't want him 
storming in here to-day." 
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The grey hair of the stenographer had been a bonny 
brown when she entered the employ of the Palmetto 
Line. As her pencil chased his words down the pages 
of her notebook, she glanced up with undisguised 
amazement, and dared to comment when her task was 
done : 

" Please pardon me, but are you sure you mean Cap- 
tain Kendrick of the Suwannee? You see, I have 
sailed with him on several vacation trips. When he 
leads the services on board, I think it is because the 
passengers like to hear him talk; such manly, honest 
talk about the faith he lives day by day. He reminds 
you of some Old Testament patriarch." 

" Old Testament patriarchs are out of date," said 
Mr. Valentine with evident irritation. "Is there a 
conspiracy to boom the stock of this senile old geezer ? 
Religion is all right for you women. I am going 
South in my private car next week, and by Jove, I will 
just come home on the Suwannee and look the situa- 
tion over for myself. Mum's the word. And I don't 
want any more of my friends to be guying me about 
running a marine Sunday-school with a sea-parson in 
charge. That letter ought to choke him off coming 
back." 

II 

A fortnight later the Suwannee was steaming across 
the sapphire Gulf. Before her bow flying-fish skit- 
tered and splashed like flights of shrapnel bullets, on 
deck sailors were stretching awnings fore and aft, and 
wind-sails bellied in the open hatches. Men in flan- 
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nels and women in trim, white freshness leaned along 
the rail and watched the sparkling play of colour over- 
side. There was the air of a yachting cruise in these 
pleasant aspects of the day's routine, yet the season 
was the dead of winter, and the Suwannee was hurry- 
ing as fast as twin screws could drive her toward bitter 
latitudes. 

On the bridge walked to and fro, with a slightly 
limping gait, a man of unusual presence. Those who 
looked up at him from the deck noted his uncommon 
height and breadth, and the white beard that swept 
almost to his waist. Nearer vision was needed to 
know the seamed yet mobile face, and the grey eye 
that held an eager light as of strong emotions con- 
tinually burning. When he halted to speak to his first 
officer, his voice was sweet and vibrant : 
, " I am going below for a little while, Mr. Parlin. 
Call me when youVe run down your course." 

Captain Kendrick went into his room just abaft the 
wheel-house, and picked up from his desk a typewrit- 
ten letter that showed marks of much handling. He 
read it slowly, and his lip quivered as it had done with 
each of many previous readings. Seating himself 
upon the edge of the couch, he said aloud little frag- 
ments of the letter, taken here and there without se- 
quence : 

"Astonishing behaviour . . . guilty of annoyance 
. . . serious complaints . . . ridiculous religious dis- 
play . . . prime of usefulness past . . . evidently 
ripe for retirement. . . " 

The letter fell to the floor unheeded, as there came 
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into his eyes a look of impassioned intensity that was 
focussed ever so far beyond the walls of this little sea- 
cabin. He was on his knees and his head was in his 
hands as he murmured : 

" Cast me not off in the time of old age, forsake me 
not when my strength faileth. . . . Thy way is in the 
sea, and Thy path in the great waters. ... I said I 
will keep my mouth with a bridle while the wicked are 
before me. But it is also written that evening and 
morning and at noon will I pray and cry aloud .and He 
shall hear. my voice. . . . They have prepared a net 
for my steps, my heart is bowed down. . . . But Thou 
hast a mighty arm, strong is Thy hand and high is 
Thy right hand. . . ." 

While Captain Kendrick was voicing his troubles 
and his consolations in words wondrously framed by 
another strong man long ago, the purser of the Suwan- 
nee was sought out by Arthur Valentine, whose man- 
ner held a trace of uneasiness. He would not have 
confessed it, but far back in the young ship-owner's 
head was the glimmering notion that a terrier might 
be snapping at a mastiff. Was this imposing figure 
on the bridge the " dottering ass '* to whom he had 
smartly dashed off his first official reprimand, gloating 
in the chance to test the sweep of his new authority? 
But this suspicion now shaped itself only in a growing 
fear lest he be discovered in such uncomfortably close 
quarters with Captain Jesse Kendrick. Mr. Valentine 
closed the door of the purser's room and set that 
worthy officer's teeth on edge by remarking : 

" Fine morning. I say, you needn't bother to make 
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any special point of seating me at the captain's table. 
Fact is, I don't want to be bored. Just put me over 
at your table, will you ? And please tell nobody who 
I am. I want to look around a bit. The captain 
doesn't know that I'm on board, I take it, or he would 
have been showing me some troublesome attentions. 
So you need say nothing to him about it. Just see that 
my name is rubbed off his copy of the passenger list." 

The purser disentangled himself from a staggering 
heap of cargo manifests, and emphasised his reply with 
a wave of an inky finger : 

" All right, Mr. Valentine, if those are your orders, 
but you miss your guess if you think our skipper is 
going to run after you or any other passenger. He 
ain't that kind. But sub rosy you go and as far as 
you like, till further notice." 

Slightly ruffled, Mr. Valentine sauntered on deck, 
where he fell in with Second Officer Peter Carr, who 
proved to be contrastingly voluble and cheerful. Be- 
fore the passenger could ask certain questions that 
were in his mind, Mr. Carr flourished an arm seaward, 
and began : 

" Passin' that bark yonder reminds me of a voyage 
I sailed as bos'n in the old packet Guiding Star, out o' 
Liverpool for Sydney. We was carryin' two hunderd 
Irish girls as immygrants, an' soon after we crossed 
the Line they mutinied 'cause we refused to give 'em 
curlin' irons, an' let 'em waltz with the sailors every 
night an' twice on Sunday. 'Bout four bells of the 
middle watch pourin' out o' the hatches they come like 
a consolidated female explosion. I was in th' waist, 
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an* fust I knowed them millions of infuriated young 
angels surged straight at poor Peter Cam Sez I to 
myself, here's too much of a good thing for once, an' 
with that I makes a fly in' scoot an' scrambles aloft like 
a cat with a bunch o' firecrackers belayed to its spanker 
boom. Sw-o-o-o-s-h, the rustle of them billion o' 
skirts IS like the sound of a nor'easter. Wh-e-e-e-e, 
them shrieks of disapp'inted rage is still ringin' in my 
ears. I seen the poor old skipper poke his head out 
o' the companionway, an' so help me, before he had 
time to say — " 

Mr. Carr stopped abruptly and his animated counte- 
nance froze in horror as he saw Captain Kendrick 
wave a beckoning hand from far forward. 

" He's got me again," muttered the mate, as he 
obeyed the summons and was seen to follow the cause 
of his panic into the captain's room. 

" Sit down, Mr. Carr," said Captain Kendrick, with 
a menacing note in his voice. " You have broken your 
solemn promise made to me last voyage. Those same 
old gestures told me you were climbing the shrouds 
of the Guiding Star again. How often have I got to 
tell you that the Guiding Star packet foundered a dozen 
years before you went to sea? You soft-shelled 
coaster, you wouldn't know the equator if it flew up 
and hit you in the nose. *When you were crossing 
the Line ' — lies, all lies ! " 

Peter Carr rubbed his red head and looked sheepish. 
" Right you are, sir. I forgot, sir," he stammered. 
" But I'm improvin'. I can feel it workin'." 

"It isn't only your speech and conduct that need 
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overhauling," commented Captain Kendrick severely, 
as he dug his two fists into his beard and towered over 
the contrite mate. " These things are signs of an in- 
ward state of spiritual rottenness, and I intend to ham- 
mer the blessed truth into you as long as we are ship- 
mates. Look at me. Am I a worse sailor for trying 
to be what your mother on Cape Cod prayed you 
might grow into, when she used to tuck you up in 
bed?" 

Mr. Carr was as earnest as ever in his turbulent 
career as he responded : 

" rU keep in mind what you say, sir. If all the peo- 
ple that flies church colours was like you, a 

sight more of 'em 'ud practise what they preach. 
Whoa, there, I didn't mean to rip out them naughty 
words. I swear I didn't, sir." 

The old man sighed : 

" You're still in the mire. But I'm not done with 
you. I'll have you on your knees yet, Peter Carr." 

As the mate rolled forward he muttered : 

"He's sometimes kind of wearin', but he means 
well. An' he's gettin' me so tame I'll be eatin' out of 
his hand before long." 

Arthur Valentine was hovering within earshot, and 
he halted the solemn-faced officer with : 

" Sorry you couldn't finish that bully yarn of the 
Guiding Star. Anything the matter? How did you 
escape from the two hundred angry ladies ? " 

Mr. Carr beamed with animation as he hastened to 
reply : " Well, as I was sayin', the poor old skipper 
of her stuck his head on deck, an' before he could — 
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Oh, d — Ouch, excuse me. I bit my tongue. I 
mean, well, I never did get down out of that riggin', 
and that's the end of the yarn. Can't explain. No 
time to talk now." 

Valentine was puzzled, and laid a hand on the sleeve 
of the fleeing mate : 

" What the dickens ails you ? Why can't you finish 
that yarn ? " 

Mr. Carr whipped round and shouted with a noble 
impulse : 

"I ain't goin' to lie again, so help me. The cap- 
tain's been labourin' with my poor sin-streaked soul, 
and I passed the word to steer by his sailin' chart. I've 
suffered enough without bein' keel-hauled any more 
about it." 

" Beg pardon," smiled Valentine. " Now I see the 
joke. The good old man and the wandering boy. 
How nice of him. Perhaps he will pray for me if I 
send up a card. Is he often taken that way? " 

" Pretty regular," grinned the mate as he made 
good his retreat. 

" Was I right ? Well, rather," thought Valentine. 
" It's time I took hold of things. If we should run 
into a storm, the old duffer would be on his knees 
praying for good weather and let the ship go to 
pot." 

Later in the day a notice posted in the " social hall " 
caught his roving eye : 

"To-morrow (Sunday) divine service will be held 
in the main saloon at ten o'clock. As is customary in 
steamers of this line when there is no clergyman among 
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the passengers, the captain will be in charge of this 
service." 

m 

Four bells on Sunday morning found the saloon 
half filled with voyagers, most of whom looked as if 
church-going was their custom. Sunlight flooded 
through the open ports and fretted the floor with dan- 
cing patterns as the steamer rolled lazily with the 
weight of the breathing sea. A warm wind gushed un- 
der the skylights and brought with it the thankful twit- 
ter of a little brown land-bird blown into the rigging 
over night. If ever worship were meet at sea, a 
singular aptness was in the peace and brightness of this 
place. 

A hymn was sung and the captain read the morning 
service from the prayer-book. Then he threw back his 
shoulders without knowing that he did so, until the 
blue uniform coat stretched very taut across his bulky 
chest, and his corded hand gripped a small Bible that 
lay before him. Something in his pose told those of 
quick intuition that big emotions were hard held. 
They knew not why, but this hoary pillar of a man ap- 
pealed to their sympathies even before he began to 
speak, at first frowningly, then with a gathering light 
in his rugged face : 

** From time to time I have tried to make these ship- 
board services a little more than the routine calls for. 
It was my way of thinking that when the Lord has led 
a man up out of the pit, and planted his feet on the 
Rock, he ought not to be ashamed of it. Perhaps I 
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have had pride in my redemption. But it seemed to 
me a wonderful thing that a wicked, drunken young 
sailor, with no mother and no home, should be brought 
up with a round turn, as by a miracle of grace ; that 
like a great light shining on the deep waters, the new 
hope of a better, manlier life came to him; and that 
he found the peace that passeth all understanding. 
Since then, some men and women have told me that 
they remembered sailing with me long after the voy- 
age was done. 

" Now I can speak no more of these things. This 
may be my last voyage, and if I were to talk to you 
out of the fulness of my heart it would be wrong. 
For the Book says, * servants obey your masters,' and 
I am still a servant, wearing a servant's livery, and I 
have been proud to wear it for a good many years. 
I can't say any more. Several passengers asked me to 
give a talk in connection with the morning's service, 
and I want them to know that in disappointing them, 
my wishes have been overruled. Let us all thank God 
for fair weather in a closing hymn." 

Arthur Valentine left the saloon fairly well pleased 
with himself, but inwardly recording one objection : 

" He's pretty well muzzled, but I wrote him to cut 
out all his religious palaver in public, and I won't stand 
for any more of this nonsense of playing the martyr. 
That goes." 

While idling forward after lunch, he met the first 
officer coming off watch. Mischievous fortune thus 
brought together a young man with an axe to grind 
and a soured elder with a grievance. 
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" So the captain is ready to stay ashore," observed 
Valentine after a few greeting commonplaces. " Did 
you hear his queer speech this morning? I wonder 
what he was driving at ? A passenger can't help being 
curious to know." 

Mr. Parlin was a ripe and ruddy picture of a mari- 
ner, passing as heartily frank of speech except among 
those who knew him well. A lurking notion that he 
had seen this young man in New York was somehow 
coupled in his mind with the company's head offices, 
where an errand had called him before leaving that 
port. As he studied the passenger before replying, 
his glance was drawn to the gun-metal cigarette case, 
casually produced, whose face bore in gold outline the 
initials " A. H. V." Mr. Parlin was not dull witted. 
These letters stood for the name of the ** old man's 
son." 

The first officer became inwardly alert as he said: 
" Well, Captain Kendrick is getting old, and he hasn't 
been right since he was smashed up so bad three years 
ago. 

How smashed ? " asked Valentine eagerly. 
Got washed into the scuppers of the Juanita. 
They found him jammed under a boat with his timbers 
busted to smithereens. You may have noticed that he 
walks with a list to port." 

" He didn't break his head, did he ? " and Valentine 
tapped his forehead with a significant finger. 

" Well, that's not for me to say," and Mr. Parlin 
hesitated, with a flutter of an eyelid; " but he has his 
hobby, and he sets all the sail it'll carry. You may 
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have noticed it this morning. But he was going it very 
easy then. 

" I'd have had my ship long before this," continued 
Mr. Parlin, " if the old man hadn't put a black mark 
on my record in the main office. Now that he talks 
of going out of the line, there's no harm in my sayin' 
that if I'd flopped on my knees and spouted psalms in- 
stead of sticking to my duties, it would be Captain 
Parlin by now. Excuse me. I have some work on." 
Valentine said to himself as he watched the burly, 
bow-legged figure lumber toward a main-deck ladder : 
*^ Now, there's a proper sailor for you ! And this 
captain — pshaw, he makes me sick." 

At the same time Mr. Parlin was thinking : 
" Neatly done. I put a nail in the old cuss's coffin." 
Three days passed before Captain Kendrick made a 
social appearance on the after deck. His old friends 
among the passengers welcomed his lavish fund of 
stories, some of them a trifle heavy, but all delivered 
with beaming good nature, and such thunderous sallies 
of laughter as wagged the white beard until his audi- 
ence joined in from sheer sympathy. Valentine hung 
on the outskirts for a little while and then preferred 
to walk the deck. He felt irritation and disgust, 
partly because he thought he ought to be holding the 
centre of the stage, and regretting that expediency 
should force him to travel incognito. Wouldn't these 
silly folk open their eyes if they knew how easily he, 
the owner, could lay this childish old nuisance of a 
skipper on the shelf? And he chafed the more be- 
cause the poison so deftly administered by the first 
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mate was working to confirm all his head-long suspi- 
cions. 

Scowling at the jolly company as he passed them, 
Valentine caught a new note of earnestness in the 
captain's voice and stopped to listen : 

" It may not be wrong after all, now that you are 
all urging me, and I will cut it short. God has been 
very good to me, and in my poor way I try to bear 
witness. And you may understand when I tell you 
what happened in ^(>y when I was battering around in 
the fo'ksle of a deep-water ship out of Baltimore. 
Never will I forget the night when — " 

The words produced an extraordinary effect upon 
Valentine. Blind anger seized him. He could see 
nothing else than that the captain was defying his 
written order, the passengers abetting him, and the 
whole group making a mockery of his authoritative 
judgment He brushed in among the listeners, and 
shouted in a gusty treble : 

" This has got to stop, I tell you. What did I write 
you. Captain Kendrick, about all this religious tommy- 
rot ? I'll show you whose orders go on this ship." 

The company scattered as if a bomb had lit in the 
midst of it as Captain Kendrick took two strides, 
whipped out a long arm and grasped Valentine by the 
shoulder : 

" No man gives me orders on the deck of my ship 
at sea. Do you want to go below in irons? Who 
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My name is A. H. Valentine, and I threatened to 
kick you out of your berth two weeks ago, and you 
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know it," cried the struggling young maa "Turn 
me loose, I tell you. Pension be hanged. Now you 
can go ashore and rot. I own this ship and a dozen 
like her. I'll put the first officer in command to-day, 
and it's high time, too. He deserves it, and I know 
why he lost his promotion.'* 

" I don't care if you're the Emperor of Chiny. Put 
a stopper on that tongue of yours, or — " Captain 
Kendrick checked his hot words and looked at the 
agitated young man like a pitying father. " You don't 
know any better, do you ? We'll talk it all over ashore. 
But not at sea, understand — not at sea." 

Captain Kendrick walked slowly toward his room 
without looking back, and sent word for Mr. Parlin to 
come to him at once. The mate breezed in with 
hearty salutation, but his high colour paled a little 
when he looked squarely at the captain's flinty face. 

" Stand on your two feet like a man, Mr. Parlin, 
for you're before your commander. Have you been 
telling lies to a passenger named Valentine ? " 

" Didn't know Mr. Valentine was aboard, sir. 
Wouldn't know him if he was sitting there in your 
chair ? Are you trying to insult me ? " 

" Could I insult a slush-bucket ? " thundered the cap- 
tain. "You have been talking to Mr. Valentine. 
Don't spit out the lie that's on the tip of your tongue. 
Two years ago, I found you asleep on watch. At other 
times you have been slack and inefficient. I reported 
you every time. That's why you've seen three mates 
go over your head and get their ships. If I'd had my 
way you'd have been disrated or thrown on the beach. 
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But you worked wires ashore, you harpooned me in the 
backj and you held your berth instead of being kicked 
out for a better man." 

The mate's face was purple as he stammered : 

" I haven't said anything against you, sir." 

"If you're trying to work up into the wind with Mr. 
Valentine, you wait until you get ashore," growled the 
captain. " This is my ship until she docks. You 
can't say I ever tried to convert you to God. He 
doesn't want jelly-fish. He wants men." 

Driven into a corner, the mate tried to take the ag- 
gressive in a burst of defiance : 

" I guess that what Mr. Valentine says goes. I'll 
see that he hears my side of the case before sundown." 

Mr. Parlin had gone too far, and he knew it before 
he had bitten off his empty words. Captain Kendrick 
jumped to bis feet, and his beard was pushed within an 
inch of Mr. Parlin's bulbous nose : 

" You're disrated now. Mr. Carr takes your berth 
until we make port. Get for'ard, you mutinous 
loafer." 

" Get nothin' I " yelled Mr. Parlin. " I'm going aft 
to see the real boss." 

Two hairy hands clamped down on his shoulders, 
and he was swung clear of the deck. Then his heavily 
shod toes beat an intermittent tattoo over the sill and 
along the planks, as he was hauled and shoved toward 
his own room. The captain shifted his burden until 
the mate was tucked under one arm, breathless, im- 
potent, trickling juicy curses. He was dumped in- 
side and heard the heavy storm-door slam and the 
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click of a turning key before he could heave himself to 
his feet and hammer the barricade in useless rage until 
his fists bled. 

IV 

Captain Kendrick had no more time to bother with 
such trifles as the outbreak of Valentine. Before this 
day had darkened the sky turned a dirty yellow, and 
the weight of the wind was not enough to account for 
the greasy, sluggish roll of the sea. The barometer 
needle slid unwaveringly toward the danger point, and 
after some uncertain shifting, the wind hauled to the 
northeast and grew steadily colder. Stripped of all 
superfluous gear on deck, the Suwannee was licked into 
fighting trim, gaunt, streaming, and naked. The weep- 
ing drizzle that fogged the sky-line changed to sleet, 
and soon after dusk came blinding snow with a great 
fury of wind. 

When the captain faced the storm on his quivering 
bridge, he felt as if all breath and warmth were in- 
stantly blown out of him. No fleecy snowflakes these, 
but hooting volleys of icy shot, incessantly delivered. 
He groped along the canvased rail in a choking fight 
for breath until he found Mr. Carr. They gasped and 
flinched as they vainly tried to peer into the whirling 
smother. 

The sea rose with incredible swiftness. Within the 
hour, the Suwannee could no longer be held on her 
course. Yawing wildly whenever a vicious onset of 
the sea smashed against her quarter and toppled on 
deck, the ship was brought roimd and hove to, dead 
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into it. Then the racing of her screws shook her until 
it seemed as if the engines would tear her hull apart, 
and speed was slowed as much as the captain dared. 

Mr. Parlin was still locked in his stateroom, and as 
the deep-laden Suwannee wrestled with the blizzard. 
Captain Kendrick argued in his mind whether the 
mutinous officer should be released at a time when all 
hands were sorely needed. The third officer had not 
been long enough promoted to shoulder any grave 
responsibility. In such a night as this, whose menace 
was hourly increasing, the vital issue was to safeguard 
the ship. But the captain's manhood rebelled against 
a compromise with his deed of clean-cut justice. And 
rankling in his heart was a damnable phrase, " prime 
of usefulness is past." It helped to give him the 
strength of two, now that the test had come, and he 
decided to fight it through with Peter Carr. 

Before midnight the cold was so benumbing and 
deadly, without chance of respite, that freezing fast to 
the rail to which they clung was a fate that threatened 
master and mate. Each begged the other to seek a 
little warmth and shelter, and their indomitable wills 
were dead-locked time and again. At length the cap- 
tain put it as a most emphatic command, and fairly 
hustled Peter Carr down the steps to the steam-heated 
wheel-house. When the mate returned, hot with cof- 
fee and protestations that the captain take a turn be- 
low, the old man refused with a passionate gesture of 
finality. 

Although he had striven to bank the fires of resent- 
ment, his thoughts burned like coals that callow youth. 
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sitting in judgment, should have flung aside his faith 
and works together like so much trash. But never for 
a moment did such introspection relax his alert under- 
standing of every symptom of the labouring tussle 
between ship and sea. So far she had come 
unhurt. Now, once, as she climbed wearily and hung 
for an instant like a giant see-saw, Captain Kendrick 
became tensely expectant as he felt through the plank- 
ing a strange, jarring break, somewhere down in her 
vitals. 

Then, instead of splendidly crashing down the long 
slope into the hidden wrath of water, the Suwannee 
began to swing broadside as if on a pivot. The wild 
impulse was unchecked, even as her bow slanted into 
the tumbling barrier, and heaving far down to port, 
she rolled helpless and exposed, as a bewildered boxer 
drops the guard that shields his jaw from the knock- 
out blow. 

^^ Hard over, hard overl^ yelled the captain down 
the tube to an empty wheel-house, for a pallid quarter- 
master darted from within, and scrambled to the 
bridge, shouting: 

" She won't steer, her, she won't steer. 

The gear has carried away below." 

With one look to windward, the captain crawled to 
the engine-room indicator and sent clamouring signals 
to reverse the port and jam full speed ahead with the 
starboard screw. But before the Suwannee could feel 
the altered drive of her engines, so huge a sea rushed 
over her lurching bow that the port side of the bridge 
crumpled under the attack like a wire bird-cage 
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smashed with a club. Roaring aft, the grey flood 
ripped a string of boats from their lashings. It left 
their fragments absurdly dangling from the twisted 
davits, and poured through the cabin skylights, whose 
strength collapsed like pasteboard. 

Peter Carr had seen the danger in time to shout a 
warning as he fled to the starboard end of the bridge. 
On top of him came the captain, washed along in a 
tangle of splintered oak and canvas. The mate 
crawled from beneath and looked for the quartermas- 
ter. A sodden bundle of oilskins was doubled around 
a stanchion almost at his feet, and life was gone from 
the battered features. Instinctively glancing seaward, 
the mate noted that the Suzmnnee had responded to 
the send of her screws, and was veering now to port. 
He signalled to ease her, and as she headed into it 
again, he made a rush and dragged the skipper clear. 
The sleeted beard was matted with blood, but the old 
man stirred and opened his eyes. 

" We've got to nurse her along with the engines," 
he muttered brokenly. " Thank God for twin screws. 
Stand by the indicator. Sing down for hands to clear 
the wreckage, and overhaul the steering-gear. It felt 
to me like the rudder went at the pintles. But have 
'em man the hand-wheel aft.*' 

He wiped the blood from his eyes, and strove to get 
on his feet. One leg gave way, and he hauled himself 
up by gripping what was left of the rail. 

"It's gone back on me again," he groaned, "but 
it wasn't much of a leg at best. Lend me a hand, and 
do as I tell ye." 
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Peter Carr passed a lashing around the skipper's 
waist, and so made him fast to the steel pillar of the 
engine-room indicator. Now began the infinitely wary- 
coaxing of the ship to face the storm, now with a 
thrust of her port screw, again with a kick of her star- 
board screw. It was thus she must be steered, for 
word came up that there was no mending the damage 
this side of port. The mate was afraid to take over 
thef task of keeping the ship headed into the storm, for 
this was his first experience in a twin-screw steamer, 
yet he was as much afraid that the skipper might die 
if he left him where he was. 

The ship fought to wrest herself free from this 
shifting grip, she seemed eager to slay herself by 
swinging to take the seas abeam, but the man whose 
face and beard were dappled with blotches of crimson 
held her hove to, as if his soul had pervaded her 
clanking depths. When Peter Carr implored him to 
have his hurts cared for, the captain answered with 
such shattered murmurings as these, for the cold and 
the pain were biting into his brain : 

" But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes. . . . Let not the water-flood overflow me, 
neither let the deep swallow me up. . . . Oh, spare 
me that I may recover strength before I go hence and 
be no more. • . . Then they cried unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and He saved them out of their dis- 
tress. . . ." 

Peter Carr was a much younger man, and the vio- 
lence of his exertions had so warmed his blood that 
he had much strength left in him. Now and then 
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he tugged at the captain's arm, shouted in his ear, 
tried to lift him, and the third officer, who had come 
from the task of mending matters on deck, joined the 
heroic struggle. The captain awoke to chide them as 
if they wei'e impatient boys, but his eyes saw only the 
swirling curtain of snow ahead and the great seas he 
must meet in their teeth. Suddenly he tried to stand 
erect, and shouted as he swayed : 

"Vessel dead ahead." 

With the words, he sent a signal to his engine-room, 
and the Suwannee shouldered the merest trifle off to 
port just as a great grey mass slid past, so close that 
the watchers smelled a whiff of steam. The black- 
ness was beginning to fade out of the storm, day was 
breaking, and they glimpsed alongside a cluster of blue- 
jackets toiling in flooding seas at hawsers lashed round 
two great turret guns. More than ever convinced by 
this escape that his eyes were needed on the bridge, 
Captain Kendrick stayed steadfast in his purpose. 
The two officers felt awe as they looked at him, that 
he should have sensed, where their eyes could not 
see, the danger they had shaved by a hair's breadth. 
Sometimes now his head fell forward, but the hand 
on the indicator lever was ever nervously alive to feel 
the ship and the raving seas, and he was snatching her 
from death, inch by inch and hour by hour. 



In the early hours of the storm, Arthur Valentine 
was battering like a shuttlecock between the sides of 
his berth, sicker in mind than in body, for manifold 
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terrors had come to prey upon him. Without con- 
fidence in the captain of the ship, he felt that his own 
cowardice was responsible for failure to act when the 
issue had been almost within his grasp. Through the 
dragging hours, as the ship cried aloud in every rack- 
ing beam and rivet, or quaked as if her rearing bows 
had rammed a rock, Valentine convinced himself that 
the captain would not have dared refuse him if he 
had faced it out and insisted that the first officer take 
command. 

" Don't I own the steamer ? " he groaned. " Can't 
a man do what he pleases with his own property? 
And I let myself be bluffed out like a whipped pup. 
Only a lunatic would have defied me. Of course he's 
tucked away in a corner trying to pray down a storm 
like this. What did Carr tell me ? What did Parlin 
say?" 

On the heels of these emotions came the dreadful 
instant when the Suwannee took aboard the sea that 
swept her bridge. Valentine was flung out of his 
berth to the floor in a bruised heap, and heard the 
crash of glass and the riot of water which tumbled 
solid into the saloon outside his room. Before he 
could get footing his room was awash, and floating 
luggage knocked him this way and that. He crawled 
outside and collided with a half-clad man who was 
wringing his hands as he wailed : 

" Save yourself. We're sinking. Look at the 
whole Atlantic Ocean in here." 

" What's the matter ? What's happened ? " gasped 
Valentine. 
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"What's happened? I heard the captain had 
killed the first officer, or strung him up, or something 
awful. And now there surely is hell to pay. Why 
don't somebody come to our rescue ? " 

What passed with him for duty, even the high 
tide of heroic impulse in his whole life, impelled Val- 
entine to struggle up the stairway to the " social hall " 
on the deck above. He believed that the risk of be- 
ing washed overboard was very great, he was almost 
certain the crazy captain would knock him down or 
shoot him, but he was braced ready to meet these 
things. It was a desperate situation demanding a des- 
perate remedy. He felt vague admiration and pity for 
himself, as he made ready for the plunge on deck. 
But a dripping sailor barred the way. 

" I'm willing to run the risk," protested the hero. 
" It's my duty to save the ship. She belongs to me." 

" So does Cape Horn an' the Statue of Liberty," 
returned the seaman soothingly. " But you don't 
want to play with 'em now. They'll keep all right. 
Nobody goes on deck. Them's orders. Just sit 
down an' play you're a train of cars. It's lots of fun, 
an' it's safe an' dry." 

Valentine tried to pass him and was thrust back 
so violently that he fell upon a comatose passenger 
stretched on a settee. This victim sputtered feeble 
protest and other voices were raised. Valentine no- 
ticed now that several men and women were huddled 
in this comer of the deck-house, fled from the desola- 
tion below stairs. One of them screamed above the 
clamour of the wind : 
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" The ship is all smashed to pieces and nobody knows 
\vhat to do next." 

" I am going to get forward somehow, and put the 
first officer in command, if he's alive," cried Valentine. 
" It's life or death for all of us, and my word must go. 
Doesn't this fool sailor know who I am?" 

Alas, these shivering refugees scented a new alarm. 
The poor young man had gone mad with fright, and 
they, too, tried to soothe him, while a woman of them 
sobbingly implored the sailor to take him away before 
he became violent. Valentine cursed them all, and 
clawed his way down the hand-rail to the saloon to 
seek some other exit. The way forward was blocked 
by savage men dragging tarpaulins, and they kicked 
him out of their path when he would argue with them. 
He splashed back and forth, like a rat in a trap, falling 
against bulk-heads and furniture, or pitched clear off 
his feet, until, worn out, he slunk back in sullen silence 
up among the little company in the deck-house who 
waited for they knew not what. 

So much of Valentine's purpose had been hammered 
out of him that nausea resumed its sway, and he clung 
to a cushion, helpless through interminable hours. 
When he was able to pull himself together and make 
feeble effort, it seemed as if the pitching of the steamer 
were less terrifying, and through an after port the 
daylight gleamed. He dragged himself to it, and 
caught a glimpse of sombre sea and sky. The blizzard 
had passed. 

Then strong hands were thumping on the outer door, 
and a steward tugged at the inside fastenings. In a 
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flurry of spray three burden-bearers staggered into 
the room, between them a great limp bulk in oilskins, 
whose face was hidden by a sou'wester. As the sea- 
men paused to veer ever so gently around the comer 
of the hallway, Valentine went close to the third officer 
who led the way, and said with a novel timidity in his 
voice : 

" I am Mr. Valentine, owner of the line. Can you 
tell me what has happened, please ? " 

" It's the skipper — frozen up, busted up, dyin' it 
looks to me, sir," was the husky response. "He's 
brought her through the blow lone-handed. I never 
seen another man afloat as could ha' done the trick he 
did." 

The young man trailed after the stumbling pro- 
cession which turned into a large stateroom aft. Be- 
fore swift 'hands had removed the boots and outer 
garments; a physician from among the passengers was 
busy with lotions and bandages. The Irish stewardess 
was weeping as she tried to help. They paid no heed 
to Valentine, who returned to the doorway as often as 
he was jostled to one side. 

The three seamen huddled in the passage talked 
softly among themselves, and Valentine heard : 

" I t'ink he give der first mate vat vas comin' to him, 
eh? Und if der skipper's room vas flooded out, den 
Mister Parlin must been sloshin' round mit der door 
gelocked, most drownded. Goot enough." 

" It's sure all right if the old man done it. An' 
him with two bum legs to start with, buckin' her 
through last night. Him gettin' smashed galley-west. 
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rudder busted — what a mess! He looked as if he 
was all in when we pried him loose from them slings 
that was holdin' him up." 

" Ask the doc if he can pull him through, will you? " 

Valentine tiptoed in, as the doctor whispered with a 
warning gesture : 

" I think so. His head needs a good many stitches, 
and there is an ankle to set and some ribs to mend. 
But he will take a lot of killing yet. Come, men, you 
must clear out of the hall. He will be coming to pres- 
ently.*' 

What Valentine heard was mightily reinforced by 
that which he saw with eyes that were misty and 
troubled. Before him lay such grim reality of duty 
done as the shallows of his life had never touched. 
Groping in a welter of new thoughts, he made his way 
to the deck and went forward as far as he dared, 
amazed at sight of the havoc wrought overnight. 
Perched on his wrecked bridge the figure of Peter 
Carr swung against the brightening sky. He had 
learned who Valentine was, and called down : 

"We'll work her up to Sandy Hook without any 
blisterin' salvage bills, sir. There's a few of us left." 

"And these are the kind of men I was going to 
stand on their heads," said Valentine to himself, as 
he clambered up and asked many eager questions. 
Nor was Peter Carr at all backward in painting with 
vivid word and gesture the story of the night, down to 
a parting shaft of crafty comment : 

" And there's them that think the old man is a softy 
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an' ought to be knittin' tidies in a home for derelict 
seafarin' men." 

Restlessly seeking the captain's stateroom again and 
again, Valentine was denied admittance until late in the 
afternoon. When the doctor let him in, the old man 
opened his eyes and his weather-scarred face lightened 
with a kindly gleam of recognition. Valentine flushed 
and began hurried speech : 

" I hope you'll forget that letter. ... Is there any- 
thing I can do ? ... If you want to go to sea again, 
or if you don't, or whatever else — ^" 

The doctor raised a silencing finger. Valentine 
bent over to stroke a bandaged hand which moved on 
the blanket just enough to pat his with a little pa- 
rental caress. The doctor nudged Valentine to with- 
draw, as the captain whispered drowsily: 

" AlU's well. . . . You didn't know any better, did 
you? ... So He bringeth them into their desired 
haven." 



THE MASTER OF THE PING YANG 



HANS WITTERBAUM mopped his big 
blotched face and snarled at the captain of 
the Ping Yang: 

" You will do what I tells you mit my steamer. I 
been saving you for just this; oh, yes, for two whole 
years. Was you thinking all this time that I was 
running a reform school for skippers what I saved 
from jail and maybe worse? Shanghai is full of ship- 
masters mitout their tickets. You want to be one of 
those loafers when the jail is done mit you? Tell me 
that. It is not too late. My strings is tied to the 
.witnesses yet already. That is so, my friend. Old 
Witterbaum is a very hard forgetter." 

Captain Mark Danforth writhed in his chair and 
stretched across the cafe table with hatred in his lean, 
brown face. The glass in his hand was crushed by the 
fury of his grip, and he wiped his twitching mouth 
with his lacerated fingers. The ship-owner wrenched 
his fat body away from the menacing figure, but the 
captain did not strike. It was a matter of seconds 
while the fire of his wrath died into black hopelessness, 
and he spoke between little 'gasps : 

"Three or four more drinks, and I'd ha' twisted 

86 
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my hands into that pulpy neck of yours. Yes, I'm 
your ntan, and you know it I'm not ready to be jailed 
or thrown on the beach to starve." 

The owner grinned as he waved a ponderous fist 
toward the open door. In the street beyond, a crowd 
of 'rickshaw coolies chattered in a shrill tumult of 
anger as they swarmed about a shambling European in 
soiled white duck. Cursing and striking at them, he 
cleared a path to the cafe, where the baffled coolies 
halted. He tottered to the bar and clung to the rail 
while a stiff measure of whisky was poured out and set 
before him without words. Thrice he tried to raise it 
to his mouth, and thrice his trembling hand spilled the 
liquor before he could hold the rim under his white 
moustache. 

" Look at him," grunted Hans Witterbaum ; " look 
at him good. What did I told you? That is old 
Captain Watson, used to be master of the biggest 
boat in the China Navigation Company fleet. You 
know him, Mr. Danforth? Now he cheat 'rickshaw 
coolies from their fares so he can buy one drink of 
whisky to make him keep alive. Maybe you want to 
ask him how it is to be mitout a master's ticket in 
Shanghai ? He was a good skipper ; none was better. 
He lost his berth and then, ach ! he lost his grip. Old 
man Watson is a first-chop object-lesson, savvey?" 

Witterbaum chuckled, but his captain had slumped 
low in his chair and was staring at old man Watson 
as if nightmare horrors crowded him. He smote the 
table with his bleeding fingers, and a red drop flew to 
light on Witterbaum's cheek. The German started as 
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if stung, and shuddered as he wiped his face with a 
soggy handkerchief. 

"Tie up your hand, you fool dumbhead!" he 
growled. " I do not like blood. That is more your 
little weakness, to like it a-plenty, so? Wipe your 
face off ! There is some on your chin. What does it 
remind you to remember of ? " 

The owner's voice fell to a hoarser whisper than be- 
fore as he looked cautiously to left and right : 

" Did that mate what you killed bleed very much ? 
It was much trouble to scrape out that smooch on the 
deck-planks of the Ping Yang two years ago." 

Captain Dan forth had pulled himself together. His 
dry laugh was not pleasant to hear as he retorted: 

" That's talk to scare old grannies with. You've 
boxed the compass long enough this morning. You 
want a dirty job done, and you've given me a smell of 
what it is. All right. How much is there in it for 
me? I finished the mate; you smothered it up, and 
kept me clear. Now I must pay the price. Deal the 
cards. Get under way." 

Witterbaum tossed a silver dollar across the wide 
room. It rolled to the feet of Watson, the derelict. 
The old man went after it on his knees, and volleyed 
his thanks with blasphemous jubilation. 

" Like a hungry dog after a bone," cheerfully com- 
mented the owner as he looked up and down the im- 
maculate smartness of his captain's white garb. "I 
would not like to see you that way. You is a fine of- 
ficer. Hot-tempered a little when you drinks too 
much, yes. Then it was not healthy for mates of 
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steamers to cross your bows. But it is a gladness to 
find you to your owner so loyal. Now let us get down 
to business. For a long time I have been waiting to 
get a big cargo of machinery and powder and shell and 
guns for taking to the Tientsin arsenal. They have 
now come out from Europe, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is after them in a much hurry. Therefore, they 
charters my biggest steamer, the Ping Yang, to carry 
this cargo to Taku." 

Witterbaum glanced over his shoulder. Old man 
Watson was huddled behind a table in a far corner, 
and the Chinese bartender was filling his ice-box with 
a tinkling clatter. The owner pillowed his chin in his 
fists, and continued in a wheezy undertone: 

" It is all most heavy insured. So, also, is the Ping 
Yang, and she was an old vessel. My comprador, 
Charley Tong Sin, was a cousin to the boss official 
Chinaman at Tientsin arsenal. Also, Charley is the 
smartest box of Yankee tricks that ever was. He was 
just now come from Tientsin after the most satisfac- 
tory chin-chin mit his cousin. It was fixed. Some of 
the cargo waits for another steamer bimeby, on the 
very dead-quiet, eh? But all the insurance goes mit 
the Ping Yang. It will be plenty worth while for you. 
I am generous. It is fine that I can talk speech mit 
you like my own son. You will not think it wise to 
say nothing to nobody. I know that." 

A gleam of hope flickered in the captain's sullen 
eyes. 

"After it's all over," he whispered, "Tm going 
home to Maine for a year's leave, by thunder ! That's 
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prador abated not his cordial smile as he jauntily swag- 
gered toward the street while Hans Witterbaum fol- 
lowed to whisper in his ear : 

" It was fixed ship-shape, Charley. But he is some 
stewing inside yet. Let him cool off. It was good 
business to make him ready mit two — three drinks. 
He does not drink when he gets to sea no more at all, 
since — well — a long time. And there was old man 
Watson. He was come in the nick-nack of time. 
And he looked very bid to-day, did Watson." 

II 

The big freighter was clear of the mouth of the 
river and heading up the coast when Captain Dan- 
forth left the bridge in charge of his mate. Instead 
of his bold fashion of carrying himself on shipboard, 
a furtive reluctance marked his gait as he went to his 
room and took from the safe a bundle of papers with 
which to refresh his memory concerning the stowage 
of his cargo. He whipped off his coat, for the sum- 
mer breeze breathed hot through the landward ports, 
and threw himself on his bunk. 

" Boy ! " he roared, and an elderly Chinese, with a 
foolish wisp of a queue, shuffled in and stood waiting 
for orders. " Whisky and soda, John ; plenty ice, 
chop-chop," said his master. 

The " boy " hesitated, shrugged his bent shoulders, 
and scratched his shaven head as if longing for cour- 
age to say what was in his heart. 

" I '11 hang you in your rope yarn of a pigtail if 
you dare to make one bleat," he stormed. " One 
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whisky and soda before dinner, John. Trot along!" 
Then he said to himself as he fidgeted with the docu- 
ments in hand : 

" Case-oil in number one hold. FU bet old Witter- 
baum was holding that kerosene shipment for this voy- 
age. Number two hold, fixed ammunition, rifle-pow- 
der, and — well, I needn't go any farther aft." His 
face flushed as he beat down wave after wave of re- 
volt, and carried his hateful soliloquy through to the 
end: "And the old kettle has wooden bulkheads. 
When a fire is ready to spread fore and aft, one yell 
of gunpowder, and there'll be no holding these China- 
men of mine. It's take to the boats and lay by while 
she goes up, the poor old Ping Yang, with one big 
bang." 

" Hello, John," he cried eagerly, " Til pour it my- 
self. Get busy with the ice." 

John slouched to his unwilling task, a broken reed 
of a figure, lost in his baggy blue garments. His 
wrinkled features were as expressive as blank paper, 
but in his unwinking, beady eyes his master read that 
which singularly troubled him, so that he burst out 
against his will : 

" Don't stand staring at me like a wooden monkey, 
consam your hide I " 

The body-servant flitted from the room with a 
cracked and gentle, " All light, master." 

Captain Danforth crossed the room and peered into 
the shaving-glass above the washstand. 

"'Do I look guilty?" he thought. "John was 
ashore that — that time two years ago ; but I wonder 
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how much he knows about it. I was drunk, or it 
wouldn't 'a' happened. He's acted queer about the 
booze ever since. I guess he's right. Lord! but I 
feel shaky!" 

He frowned into the mirror, cursed himself for a 
fool, and went on deck to set the course for his first 
mate. The captain surveyed with a veiled curiosity 
the stolid young man who joined him in the chart- 
room, and then commented under his breath : 

" He'd lose his head in a tight pinch. I found his 
soft spot a year ago. And Witterbaum knew it when 
he transferred him to the Ping Yang, The old rip 
was getting ready for this voyage as far back as 
that." 

Through the long afternoon the captain walked the 
bridge and the deck with an uneasy stride while the 
Ping Yang snored northward through the far-flung 
muddy tide of the Yangtze, past rocky islets and gay 
junks which drifted like errant butterflies. He had 
planned to delay the disaster until late in the voy- 
age, but, now that he was at sea, a consuming impa- 
tience and a sense of huge foreboding racked him. 
He had not slept since the guilty purpose began ham- 
mering in his brain and picking at his nerves. He 
was sure that he could not sleep at all until the thing 
was done. 

Weary and unstrung, the captain was vainly seek- 
ing a respite from self-torture when the slanting sun 
lay red upon the smudge of blue hills far to the west- 
ward. It chanced that his roving eye sought the deck 
below just as a slender shadow fell across the white 
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planking and rested upon the threshold of the first 
mate's cabin. 

"That's where the other mate fell — two years 
ago/' whispered the man ^ who stared at the shadow 
from above. " What's the matter with me ? I was 
all right till yesterday." 

He shook his head, and when he looked again the 
accusing shadow had merged with the swift grey 
march of twilight. But sharp and clear, as if the pic- 
ture were flashed upon a screen, he recalled a scene in 
which two figures in white duck were interlocked and 
fighting for life. One broke away and reeled to the 
planking, and the other, who beat him down with the 
steel-shod butt of a revolver, was himself. 

" He cursed me, and when I hit him, he started for 
his cabin. I'm sure he was going after a gun, and I 
grabbed him and stove his head in. I didn't mean 
to kill him," muttered the captain, screwing his fists in 
his eyes, as if to obliterate the vision. 

At supper the mate of the Ping Yang said, with an 
air of concern : 

" You look as if you were coming down with fever. 
Captain. Better turn in early, and keep out of the sun 
to-morrow, sir." 

The captain turned on him savagely. 

" You're always having false alarms about fever and 
cholera, Mr. Hayden. Thanks, but I'm only fagged 
after a busy day ashore. Don't sit there looking at 
me as if you were making ready to stitch me up and 
shove me overside. I'm not sick, I tell you." 

The mate was taken aback and replied feebly : 
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" Beg pardon, sir, but I was worried. I heard you 
talking to yourself this afternoon, and you're not eat- 
ing a blessed bite. It's a bright night and a smooth 
sea. No need of your coming on deck again, sir." 

The captain tried to make civil response, but found 
himself stammering confusedly, and left the saloon 
without explanation. He hurried to his room, now 
profoundly afraid of himself; nor could he perceive 
that what seemed like an imminent collapse was hap- 
pening inevitably. His was a nature which had its 
routine code of duty and which could even flash into 
heroism. But, alone, he was not strong enough to 
break through the iron mesh of circumstances which 
had suddenly closed round him, and as it drew tighter 
with every hour of this voyage he was being crushed 
and broken. 

Now that the mate had heard him talking aloud, 
he dared not delay the destruction of the Ping Yang 
beyond this very night. What had he said, what had 
the mate heard? If self-betrayal had not already 
come, it threatened for the morrow, since the master 
of the ship had lost the mastery of himself. He sat 
down to brood over the last hour of the Ping Yang 
and how it was to come to pass. He handled the de- 
tails over and over in his mind, now with high confi- 
dence that his plans were flawless, again in a cold 
sweat of foredoomed failure. And he found a mis- 
erable pride in the fact that his deeds of bravery and 
resourcefulness in stress at sea had more than once 
earned him the formal thanks of the underwriters. 
While his one gr^at misdeed had been used as a club 
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in the hands of Hans Witterbaum, his open record 
would shield him against suspicion of cowardice or 
crime in the loss of the Ping Yang, 

This incongruity was in keeping with the moral tex- 
ture of the man. 

in 

A timid knock at the closed door made the master 
of the Ping Yang jump forward in a nervous flutter. 
The " boy " sidled in, carrying a small parcel wrapped 
in newspaper. 

"Captain Melican ship in Shanghai he send you. 
Master. Me floget give um to-day," explained John. 

Captain Dan forth ripped off the covering and dis- 
closed a box of Manila cigars, with the card : 

Captain Jahez Whittier, 
Wishing you fair weather and a good run. 

" Master of the big wooden bark that lay astern of 
us," observed Danforth, as he read the card aloud. 
" Old Jabez Whittier, — he's been trading out this way 
since Noah was a boy. Hails from Bath. Fm sorry I 
missed him this voyage. You savvey Captain Whit- 
tier, John ? Big man with white whiskers ? " 

The "boy" nodded, and moved anxiously toward 
the bottle and glass on the desk. 

" No, no ; let it be f " cried his master. 

John stooped to take with him the newspaper that 
had covered the cigar-box, but the captain checked him 
with : 
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" Leave it here. I'm out of reading matter." 

The captain spread the crumpled newspaper on his 
desk, and glanced at it carelessly, seeking at random 
any distraction for the moment. Then he stiffened in 
his chair and mumbled uncertainly : 

" Rum never acted this way before, if that's what's 
the matter with me. But I saw a picture when I was 
wide awake this afternoon, and here's another of 'em/' 

He crushed the sheet with tremulous hands. It was 
not a fantasy^ this copy of the Augusta Daily Herald^ 
drifted in from half around the world. As if he had 
done it no longer ago than yesterday, he turned the 
sheet and peered at the first column of the second 
page. Yes, there was the old familiar heading, " News 
from Near-by Towns." He searched the humble 
chronicles with agitated haste, until his eyes rested 
upon a string of paragraphs labelled : 



"north pennacook." 



With a thrill of awakened memories, he passed by 
names that were new to him, but presently one name 
leaped from the page and seemed to cry in his ears : 

The last day of the summer term at the Long Hill School 
was made a grand occasion by the thirty-one scholars who 
gave a celebration in honour of their beloved teacher Miss 
Anna Loring. She had closed her twentieth year in charge 
of the Long Hill School, and many of her scholars who have 
grown to manhood and womanhood, and are esteemed and 
successful members of our community, sent her flowers and 
cake and other substantial tokens of their regard. 

The scholars chipped in, according to their means, and 
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presented Miss Loring with a framed picture of a classical 
subject, which is pronounced an elegant artistic gem. There 
was a programme of singing and speaking, and a feeling and 
eloquent address by Selectman Hale. Miss Loring tried to 
express her emotions of thanks and appreciation, and got all 
choked up. She was deeply touched by the celebration, and 
will long hold it in memory. 

The captain of the Ping Yang looked round him 
with a foolish air of bewilderment, for this newspaper 
fragment swayed him with more power of reality than 
could the cabin of his ship upon the Yellow Sea. The 
curtaining years had been thrust aside, and he closed 
his eyes, as if to shut out all that spoke of the pres- 
ent. It might be a trick of the liquor that was work- 
ing in him, but, as in the afternoon, he saw a picture, 
vivid, full of colour, detailed. 

This time it was framed in a village street, nobly 
arched with ancient elms. White houses, square and 
without porches, marched down the shaded vista, with 
little grass plots and gravelled walks flaunting old-fash- 
ioned flowers. Midway stood the meeting-house on 
Its open green, and beyond it gleamed the Kennebec. 
By the roadside a boy and girl walked hand in hand. 
The sunlight danced through the leaves, flecked her 
white dress, and shot her hair with gold. The boy 
swung her school-books around his head, and let fly the 
strap. The missile whirled down the river-bank, and 
the two stood aghast, and then scampered after, laugh- 
ing at the reckless deed which proclaimed the end of 
the school year and the coming of joyous summer's 
freedom. 
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The picture fled as swiftly as it had come. The cap- 
tain moistened his parched lips and turned, to find the 
bottle empty. 

*' Annie Loring and me," he said aloud. " Is every- 
thing I've ever done coming back at onte? It began 
this afternoon with the mate that's dead. Now it's 
Annie Loring and me. We were little kids that sum- 
mer. And she's most forty now. Teaching twenty 
years — in the same old schoolhouse." 

He closed his eyes. 

Again he saw the boy and girl. The street was 
unchanged, but the twain that sat by the river's edge 
were stripling lad and slender lass whose childhood 
lay behind them, They scrambled down the fern-clad 
slope, and he shoved a skiff afloat while she nestled in 
the stern. He picked up the oars, and they drifted 
with the current, past the log-boom and the covered 
bridge, into the shadows of the wooded bank. The 
lad was talking, and the girl paid earnest heed, with 
quivering lip, and the tint of rose-leaves dyeing her 
cheek and throat He let the oars swing in the locks, 
and took her hands in his and — 

" I was going away that day," murmured the cap- 
tain of the Ping Yang — " going to sea from Bath with 
Uncle Silas Hathaway, my first voyage. And what 
was Annie Loring telling me ? Oh, I was to be brave 
and clean and strong because I couldn't be anything 
else. And she was going to pray every night that I'd 
never be ashamed to tell her all that happened while I 
was gone. And she would be teaching school on the 
Long Hill and — waiting for me." 
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The door was softly opened and the " boy " slipped 
in, one arm raised as if to ward off an expected blow. 
He bowed to the floor and asked imploringly : 

"Master sick? Muchee chin-chin; nobody talkee 
with him. Fever have got ? Me wanchee know. Me 
no savvey." 

Captain Danforth caught the " boy " by the blouse 
and roughly pushed him across the cabin into a deck- 
chair. The servant cast a dismal glance toward the 
empty bottle and nodded sagely. The captain cried 
with a passionate gesture : 

"You can't savvey what I'm talking about, John; 
but it isn't booze and it isn't fever. The first mate 
thinks I'm going off my head, and I guess he's right." 

He paid no more heed to the forlorn figure of the 
old Chinaman who swayed like a withered leaf in a 
draught as he tried to follow his master's words with 
the most profound misgivings. The captain returned 
to the tattered copy of the Augusta Daily Herald, and 
this time he read aloud with his head in his hands. 
Then he became silent, but in his heart he was saying 
over and over again, " brave and clean and strong." 

He saw no longer the crumpled Oriental in the deck- 
chair. All his thoughts were homing back to North 
Pennacook, among the unstained days of his youth. 
The patient John coughed and ventured a timid ques- 
tion. There was no response. 

IV 

A fist battered the door, and the mate broke in 
headlong, his round face a sickly white as he bawled : 
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" The vessers on fire, sir. Smoke's comin' out of 
number two hold. She's full of it down below. And 
we're jammed full of gunpowder and kerosene. 
What's the orders ? The hose is — " 

Captain Danforth had leaped from his chair at the 
summons. He met the mate in the doorway and 
drove him back with a lunge of his shoulder as he 
shouted : 

*' Have you sung down to the engine-room to stand 
by the pumps? Stretch all the hose you can find to 
that hatch, but don't open it. Get me a bunch of men 
to chop holes in the deck. Jump, or I'll kick in your 
ribs ! " 

It was the Mark Danforth of other days that hurled 
these swift and ready commands at the vanishing mate. 
His vessel was on fire by some mysterious chance, and 
the soul of his youth blazed into action before he 
could feel again the chains that bound him, a craven 
slave, to Hans Witterbaum's purpose. Then realisa- 
tion smote him, and he staggered in his tracks while 
the man he had hoped to be wrestled with that baser 
self, the master of the Ping Yang. Would he use this 
accidental fire to rid himself of the deliberate crime he 
had planned to commit? Would he call his crew to 
the boats and scurry away? 

Fear came back to him and made him waver mis- 
erably between the two impulses. Unless he acted on 
the instant there would be no holding his masterless 
crew from quitting the ship. But the tide of his wak- 
ing dream was still strong enough to sweep him on- 
ward in a tingling eagerness to play the man. He 
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caught a lantern from the hurrying boatswain and 
saw the thin smoke threading from the number two 
hatch, and as he knelt, the deck was hot to his touch. 
For the last time his thoughts were pulled two ways, 
and then he heard again the inner voice which whis- 
pered as if it were an echo in his ear : " Brave and 
clean and strong." He answered it aloud : 

" Yes ; by the Lord, rU try." 

The mate surged aft, driving before him with kicks 
and curses a mob of Chinese sailors, who fell to hack- 
ing at the heavy planking. The captain jumped to his 
feet and stormed among them, wrenching orderly en- 
deavour from the panic-smitten confusion. 

"Give us time enough, we could smother it with 
steam," he cried ; " but it's going to eat through the 
bulkheads into the other holds." 

"Take all the hands you can find," he roared to 
the Norwegian second mate. "Break open number 
three hold, pass up the cases of powder next the bulk- 
heads, and dump 'em overside." 

The Norwegian hung back, the Chinese saw him 
hesitate and ran yelling toward the boats. 

"Dey won't follow me," he growled. "It ist no 
use. Dey vas skeered mit da powder." 

" You'll follow me" thundered the captain, " and 
you'll grab a handful of men same as this." 

He dove after three fleeing sailors, caught them by 
the queues, which he twisted in his fist, and dragged 
their owners headlong in his wake. The squealing 
mob in tow of the captain and the second mate tumbled 
into the hold just aft of the smoking hatch, while the 
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boatswain strove to get steam on the donkey-engine 
and man a whip for hoisting out the deadly stuff. 

Before the cargo could be broken out, however, the 
captain and his crew came swarming on deck, fighting 
for air. 

"The smoke's pouring through the bulkhead," he 
panted. "Fire's eating through to the powder. 
There's only one way to fight it. Rip off that number 
two hatch." 

The first mate protested, but the captain ran at him 
with a heavy hose nozzle and savage threats. The 
smoking hatch was pried off, and a gust of red flame 
licked above the coaming as the air fed the greedy 
smoulder below. But after this first onslaught, the fire 
crept back to lower levels. Captain Danforth crawled 
to the edge of the pit and tried to look into the depths. 

" Looks like it's right against the bulkheads fore 
and aft," he gasped. " But you can't locate it from 
here. I'm going down. It's the only way to tackle 
it. We'll blow up while we fiddle around up here 
trying to smother it. I'm first down. Who's next? " 

He turned and shook his fist in the face pf the first 
mate. 

" Stay in charge on deck, Mr. Hayden, and if you 
let these Chinese swine get a boat away, I'll kill you, 
so help me ! " 

The Norwegian stepped to the front, ashamed of 
his previous reluctance. The Chinese boatswain was 
at his heels. Each gripped a brace of seamen, and 
clutching at his master's sleeve was the venerable John, 
shrilly crying for permission to follow. The captain 
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led the way down the iron ladder the heat of which 
ripped the skin from hands that clung painfully to 
them, round by round. Three lines of hose writhed 
after them, paid out in the bight of heaving lines, while 
those on deck aimed their streams at the heads of the 
forlorn hope. 

There was no talk in the lower hold, only sobbing 
grunts and broken curses in Norse, English and Chi- 
nese, as the volunteers huddled in the farthest star- 
board corner and held their nozzles on the flames which 
licked toward the open hatch. The attack was cen- 
tred upon the bulkheads, beyond which swift destruc- 
tion was ambushed. Inch by inch the fire crept back, 
outflanked, until the deep-bitten timbers were black 
and dripping. 

The captain of the Ping Yang was in front of his 
comrades as long as he was able to stand or crawl. 
Twice they dragged him back behind a little barricade 
of cargo, and drenched him with water until he re- 
vived and rejoined them. As the fire made its last 
stand over against the skin of the vessel, black 
shadows stole across the hold until darkness pressed 
almost to the edge of the sullen smoulder that slowly 
died. 

His men could no longer see how feebly their cap- 
tain had crept forward after his last rally. They 
splashed toward the ladder in water that was wash- 
ing up to their knees, feeling their way, calling to 
one another. Only the captain's voice failed to grunt 
a gasping reassurance. The men groped in the water 
and yelled to the deck for lanterns. Before the light 
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came, the second mate stumbled against something 
limp and yielding. His cry for help was answered 
from the deck, and a line was passed round the help- 
less bundle. Slowly hoisted in this fashion, the captain 
was returned to his crew. 

Those who had fought the great fight with him fell 
on deck groaning from their hurts, gulping the cool 
wind into their tortured lungs with sputtering coughs 
and labouring chests. 



Hans Witterbaum swung around in his big desK- 
chair and gazed absently through a window that over- 
looked the shipping of Shanghai. He noted a blue 
peter fluttering from the foretopmast of a deep-laden 
freighter, and thought : 

** She will sail for Chefoo to-day, that steamer, 
and she will arrive all safe, you bet. But where was 
the old Ping Yang just now, I wonder? I hopes her 
skipper goes mit her when she blows up. Maybe he 
stays aboard too long, and it is then for me a clean 
sweep of a job, mit nothing to make trouble/' 

His unholy meditations were jostled by the voice of 
his comprador. 

" Good mo'ning, Mr. Hans. Taking a look-see for 
news from the Ping Yang? It is too soon. You 
must learn some patience from us Chinese." 

Witterbaum grunted a cheerful salutation, and what 
passed for a smile creased his countenance. 

" It was not quite ripe, this Ping Yang business, 
C3iarley," said he. " Yes, I know that. But yet also 
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I know my man, that Danforth, and he will be in a 
hfirry to be done. He fights mit himself, that fellow. 
He is one of your half-baked rascals. But there is 
no doubt he will do what I haf told him. Then he will 
curse himself and maybe weep some." 

A flicker of contempt was in the half-closed eyes of 
the dapper Chinaman, and he vanished from the room 
as softly as if he still walked in felt-soled shoes in- 
stead of patent-leather. It was a trick of habit that 
the ship-owner should glance harbourward again be- 
fore he returned to his desk. This time he saw some- 
thing well worth his absorbed and even horrified at- 
tention. 

His mouth opened, and he gasped without speech. 
He dug his perspiring fists into his eyes, and the blood 
surged into his mottled cheek and purpled it. He 
lumbered to his feet and rolled to the outer door, mut- 
tering and waving his arms. Then realising how 
strange his agitation must seem to any beholder, he 
trotted back into his office, slammed the door, hung 
over the window-sill, and stared at what he saw. 

There was no mistaking the Ping Yang. He knew 
her when he descried her straight prow stealing slowly 
past the warehouses down-stream. And she made 
herself known to all eyes as she slipped among the 
junks, cargo-boats and men-of-war off the Bund, for 
her house flag, ensign, and signal bunting were dis- 
played as if her skipper rejoiced in his home-coming. 
Her owner groaned : 

" It was her. It looks worse than anythings, this 
business. Was I dreaming? That verdammt Yan- 
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kee scoundrel ! He was making a celebration of him- 
self. It will be his funeral already." 

An anchor splashed into the muddy tide, and the 
Ping Yang slowly swung to the tautening chain, 
while her owner glared at the raw, red rust that 
streaked her black side, at the grime of smoke that 
stained her upper works, at the litter of blackened cargo 
that strewed her well-deck. 

Presently a boat was dropped from its davits, and 
two men helped overside a third whose head was tur- 
banned in white bandages, and whose left arm was 
caught up in some kind of a sling. , Somehow the 
sight of the crouching, bandaged figure in the stern- 
sheets of the on-coming boat conveyed a menace to the 
waiting owner, who felt the strength going from his 
knees while he waited in the open window. 

He did not move from there while Captain Dan- 
forth landed and limped across the roadway, even 
while he entered the hall without speaking as he- passed 
close by the flushed and lowering face framed in the 
window. The skipper went into -the room and locked 
the door behind him. While he was turning the key, 
Hans Witterbaum crossed the floor in a sort of head- 
long, clumsy charge, bellowing formidably as he ad- 
vanced : 

"What you doing back here? Talk quick! You 
haf made a bungle, I see that. I told you what was 
coming to you if you bungled. How was you hurted ? 

But, pooh ! I don't give one for that. Out mit 

it ! Out mit it all, you dummy ! " 

The ship-owner had paused in his onset, his head 
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hunched forward between his bulky shoulders, while 
uncertainty and bewildered surprise crept into his face ; 
for this was not the sullen, broken-spirited sailor he 
had sent to sea. There was no plea for mercy, no 
confession of failure in the aspect of this sea-scarred 
waif who bore himself like a soldier proud of hon- 
ou^'able wounds. The sailor stepped forward, and 
Witterbaum fell back in confusion as if to save him- 
self from a blow, although no threat was made by 
speech or gesture. With a singular deliberation, al- 
though the pallor around the lips and the set of the 
jaw showed that passion was hard held, Captain Dan- 
forth spoke, after a moment of tense silence: 

" IVe won my freedom from you and your ship 
and your job. IVe fought for it. IVe done a man's 
work this voyage. Do you hear that? Go out and 
look at your ship. She's all there. What are you go- 
ing to do about it ? " 

Witterbaum was dazed. He pawed the air as if 
he were fighting off an attack in the dark, because he 
could not fathom this amazing rebellion. He moved, 
raging, toward the captain, then checked himself in 
physical fear, even though the rebel appeared to be 
crippled. Then he lunged past and tugged at the 
locked door, growling brokenly: 

" The jail — the police — I make him crawl to his 
knees. He will be hung — he will rot on the beach — 
if it costs me my every dollar. Open the door, 
you — ^" 

" Go ahead ! " thundered the master. " Rouse out 
all the Sikh police in town. Rake up that old case 
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of the mate! You had me down; I couldn't see any 
way out; I was lost in a fog; but I've got my bear- 
ings. The man that brought your ship back isn't the 
man you sent to sea. Here, I'll open the door. 
Hurry up and get the police. I'll wait." 

Witterbaum stood aside, for his hand trembled so 
that he could not manage the lock. The skipper 
paused with his hand on the knob and observed with 
a frosty gleam of satisfaction in one eye that was not 
eclipsed in bandages: 

** What about the manifests and insurance papers of 
the Ping Yang? If I go to court I tell what I know, 
Ping Yang and all. How about it ? " 

WitterJ)aum tottered to the nearest chair and fell in 
an unsightly heap as he almost sobbed : 

"I didn't remember that just now. There is the 
underwriters and them papers — that cargo! You 
tried to do your duty by me, and you have failed, Cap- 
tain Danforth. It is all right. You gets your re- 
ward all the same as Was planned. You will haf your 
ship. It will be worth while. I was mad and fool- 
ish just now. You also spoke foolish things. For- 
get it. We will go to the bank together. You was 
a good skipper, and — " 

* 

" Right here is where we break even," cried the 
captain. 

His free arm swung in a passionate fury of pent- 
up power, and Witterbaum cowered in his chair, voice- 
less with fear of being man-handled, unable to call 
for help. The captain towered over him, looking 
down at the gross, nerveless bulk that had once owned 
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him body and soul, and felt a new wonder that such 
things could have been. His hard fist opened; he 
slapped the flabby cheek of Witterbaum with a little, 
contemptuous laugh, and said: 

"It couldn't stand on its feet long enough to be 
knocked down. Pshaw! was I afraid of that?'* 

The sailor unlocked the door and went out, to 
bump into Charley Tong Sin hovering near the key- 
hole. The comprador fled in panic, and Mark Dan- 
^orth passed into the sunlight. Climbing painfully into 
the nearest 'rickshaw he shouted at the coolie : 

"You savvy, cable-office? You hustle, chop- 
chop!" 

When the telegraph-clerk began to fumble through 
his rate-book, Captain Danforth cried impatiently : 

" I guess North Pennacook isn't in that log of 
yours. It's the same rate as Portland, Maine. And 
shove that message through quick, won't you? 
When's the next mail-boat due to sail for 'Frisco? 
Can you tell me that ? " 
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wind as sure as guns. And old Foul Weather Jack 
out yonder is grumblin' more than he has any reason 
to, with pretty near a dead calm. He's peevish and 
uneasy, and he's tryin' to tell me to snug down and 
stay ashore to-day." 

Ethan stared with squinting eyes at *' Foul Weather 
Jack," the buoy, which was swaying and nodding as 
a black blob on the blue and misty sea. The air was 
warm with cloudless sunshine and the breeze was as 
soft as if this were a belated day of Indian summer. 

" You and him generally hit it right, between you," 
he replied with a shade of doubt. " But the fish bite 
something fierce on a day like this, when we pull right 
up alongside the Barnacles. Are we really going to 
stay ashore ? " 

The old man thrust his fingers through his matted 
grey hair and seemed to hesitate as the sweet air 
caressed his face. 

" Well, of course, you have eyes and my lights are 
out, sonny," he answered. " But the Lord has amaz- 
ingly prospered my hearin' which is all I have to 
steer by, and Foul Weather Jack ain't never gone back 
on me yet. Listen to him now. No, I guess we'll 
give up fishin' to-day and we'll pull up the Inlet to 
see how the Pathfinder is standing her rheumatics and 
old age. She and I are holdin' together more by good 
luck than main strength." 

When he had been led to the dory, Abel Grant 
shipped his oars with deft ease and commanding the 
boy to steer, he pulled away from the beach with the 
short and rhythmic fisherman's stroke, feeling for the 
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water with unerring certainty. As they swung around 
the bend which hid the hulk from the open stretch of 
the Inlet bar, the old man asked : 

" Has she settled any since we were here last ? " 

"No, Grandpop, she's listed about the same and 
restin' easy on hard bottom. She ain't strainin' her- 
self a mite." 

Abel Grant paused to mop his face and the dory 
drifted with the flooding tide. The boy shouted with 
a note of excitement in his shrill voice : 

"There's somebody aboard her. He just bobbed 
up on deck from down below. I wonder who it is ? " 

The fisherman picked up his oars and began to row 
with unusual vigour. So seldom had any one from 
the village visited the forsaken hulk that the excursion 
began to savour of an adventure. 

" What does he look like ? " he asked, as the dory 
neared the Pathfinder. 

" Nobody I ever seen before, Grandpop. He's wear- 
in' store clothes and he ain't a fisherman nor a clammer 
nor a Pine Harbour man." 

" Perhaps he's bought the Pathfinder and he's goin' 
to refit her for sea," suggested the old man with tremu- 
lous hope. 

" Maybe so," replied the boy, but there was a lit- 
tle catch in his voice as he gazed at the sorry hulk 
whose real condition he had bravely tried to hide from 
his grandfather's knowledge. ,While he helped him 
ashore and they walked slowly toward the gap in the 
rail, Ethan told him : 

"He's a strappin' big red-faced man with a white 
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moustache, and he don't look a bit glad to see us. But 
I guess he don't mean no harm. He's climbin' down 
this way to meet us." 

The grim and almost forbidding face of the stran- 
ger softened in a smile of recognition as a hearty voice 
shouted : 

" Well, if it ain't Abel Grant, a man I haven't seen 
in years and years. Come aboard. I'm sorry to see 
you're sby your eyesight." 

The fisherman put a hand to his ear and stood with 
head cocked as if intently listening. Then he nodded 
doubtfully as he replied : 

" Your voice sounds as if I used to know it quite 
well. You were a Pine Harbour lad, but I don't quite 
recollect you yet." 

Abel Grant detected the shade of bitterness in the 
voice of the other who returned : 

"If you knew the old Pathfinder when she was 
afloat, you ought to remember the master that sailed 
in her from this port when she was in her prime. I've 
come back to my ship, Abel." 

" Why, as sure as God made little fishes, it's Cap'n 
Harry Hoster," shouted the blind man. " Cap'n Harry 
Hoster of the Pathfinder. Welcome back to your old 
quarters, sir. Are you goin' to take her to sea again ? 
Ain't that what you've come back for ? " 

'*Take this rotten old shell of a condemned coal 
barge to sea? You must be crazy," stormed Captain 
Hoster, and then he checked himself as he looked at 
the old man's sightless eyes and noted the hurt ex- 
pression of the kindly weather-beaten face. " No, 
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I've got other business on hand, and I'm done with 
seafaring," he muttered with an apologetic gesture, 
" Come aft and sit down, Abel. I wasn't looking for 
visitors, but you're an old friend that never did me any 
harm — like others I know." 

There was an awkward silence while Ethan steered 
his grandfather to the break of the poop and helped 
him up the ladder to a seat on the cabin roof. 

" Where have you been since you left us ? " timidly 
ventured Abel after waiting for the other to speak. 
" We lost track of you and the Pathfinder for a good 
many years. And then she came back to us as you 
see her, and she couldn't tell us nothin' except that she 
was ready to rest her old bones for a while." 

Ethan stared wide-eyed at Captain Hoster and 
nestled closer to his grandfather, for the face of the 
sailor had become so black and glowering that the boy 
was puzzled and afraid. Their host turned away and 
walked to the rail and back again before he hammered 
the cabin roof with his hard fist and thundered : 

" I haven't come back because I love Pine Harbour, 
nor the Pathfinder either. I swore I'd never clap 
eyes on the old hooker again, so help me. Now I've 
come back to wait — to wait — until — " He halted 
with a violent effort and, evidently regretting his gusty 
burst of temper, tried to explain it away: 

"I was talking a little wild about things that 
wouldn't interest you. The fact is, I heard the old 
ship was up here, so I took the funny notion of sort of 
camping out for a while." 

" It's a great idea," smiled Abel Grant. " It does 
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you proud. Of course you'd want to come back and 
stay aboard the Pathfinder. It's like old times." 

Just then the boy happened to look seaward and 
cried in alarm : 

"You were dead right, Grandpop. It's going to 
blow hard. The clouds are bankin' up to the north'ard 
and the sky looks awful bad." 

" It's long after noon, Abel, and you'd better have 
a bite to eat," put in Captain Hoster. " And I doubt 
whether you can make the Inlet bar in the teeth of the 
wind if it comes down sudden." 

This was a rare and shining day in the hard monot- 
ony of the fisherman's life and he yielded to the se- 
ductive invitation. 

While they ate of the rough fare on the cabin table, 
a flurry of rain spattered through the companion-way, 
followed by a rushing gust of wind. Young Ethan 
darted on deck and saw the marsh veiling in a driv- 
ing mist while the might of the rising wind almost 
swept him off his feet. He could hear the surf boom- 
ing on the Inlet bar, and he knew that it would be 
impossible to row home in such weather. Scamper- 
ing to the beach he pulled the dory far above high- 
water mark and then hurried back to the shelter of 
the Pathfinder. 

Down below it seemed almost as if the old vessel 
were at sea again. The wind was beating around 
her hull, and already a choppy swell was pounding 
against her ancient timbers which groaned as if pro- 
testing against their ignoble durance. The voice of 
the gale and its intimate nearness stirred Captain Hos- 
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ter to match its mood with an increasing wildness and 
vehemence of speech as if stormy emotions were strug- 
gling to break their bonds. His elbows on the table 
and his chin in his hands, he leaned toward Abel Grant 
with flushed and agitated features. 

At length, as if carried away by the sound of the 
storm, and by the power of the associations which 
filled the place in which they were met, the shipmas- 
ter was moved to release the thoughts that tormented 
him, 

" What have I been doing since I left this old ship ? " 
he shouted as he thumped the table. " What have I 
been doing ? I'm going to tell you, Abel Grant. And 
you'll keep your mouth shut, I know. As for the 
boy—" 

He cast so terrifying a glance at Ethan that the lad 
bit his lip to hold back a cry of fear. 

" You can trust him the same as you can me," re- 
proved the old man. " No need to try and scare him, 
Cap'n. He ain't used to the ways of deep-water sail- 
ors. 

" The ways of deep-water sailors," echoed Captain 
Hoster with a mirthless laugh. " Don't you go to sea, 
boy. Wait till you hear what happened to me." 

The captain shook a stubby finger in the face of Abel 
Grant as if to fix his attention, and began to speak in 
a voice that quivered with passion: 

" There was a man that sailed out of Pine Harbour 
in the Pathfinder as an able seaman, I won't tell you 
his name, for I don't want to put temptation in your 
way. I was mate in his vessel then, and that was a 
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good many years ago. This man had brains and am- 
bition like most of the Pine Harbour lads that followed 
the sea before the old town went to seed. But I didn't 
know that he was a cur with a yellow streak, ready 
to bite the hand that fed him. He worked his way 
up until he got his mate's papers, and I helped him 
get a berth in a ship out of Boston. Five years after 
that he came back to me as first mate of the Pathfinder 
when I was master of her." 

The sailor sat with bowed shoulders, staring at 
Abel Grant with -clouded vision and quivering lip, as 
if he had brooded over some huge wrong until it had 
mastered him as an obsession. On deck he had ap- 
peared to be hale and domineering, but now he seemed 
to the boy to have become an old man, wrinkled and 
broken. The wind thundered with greater fury, and 
seemed to veer the bailor away from his story to 
hearken to the call of the sea whereon he had suffered 
the wreck of his fortunes. He heaved himself up in 
his chair and with a powerful voice roared a catch of 
an old-time chantey : 

" Oh, blow my boys — I long to hear you, 
Blow — boys — blow. 
Oh, blow my boys, I long to hear you. 
Blow, my bully boys — blow." 

Abel Grant passed a hand across his eyes and piped 
the salty refrain : 

" Blow, my bully boys, blow." 

" I used to hear 'em singin' that when they walked 
the capstan round right here in Pine Harbour. But 
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I ain't heard a real chantey in a good many years," said 
he. " Heave ahead, Cap'n Hoster. I'm livin' every 
minute to-day." 

The sailor chewed his white moustache and growled : 
"The sound of the wind went to my head. I 
haven't anything to sing about. Now I wish that 
this ship had been lost and me with her, before we 
should ever come to this — two derelicts rotting on 
the beach. I was a hard driver, and I had a smart 
ship, and the men that couldn't keep^ up to my gait got 
a dose of double-distilled hell and no mistake. Men 
jumped when I winked, and when I really got after 
'em, they made their wills. 

"In my last voyage from 'Frisco for New York, 
I ran into heavy weather in the South Atlantic. It 
was a living gale, and before it blew out a sea came 
aboard and stove me up and busted my leg in two 
places. Next day the mate reported that the Pathr- 
finder was leakin' for'ard, and that her seams must 
have worked open. Sure enough the carpenter found 
three feet of water before night, and it was all hands 
to the pumps. The leak gained on them and four 
days later there was almost ten feet of water in her, 
and she seemed to be settling fast. Abandon her? 
No, by the Lord, said I. I never dreamed of leav- 
ing my ship as long as she'd float. But the mate 
wouldn't hear of standing by any longer. The Path- 
finder was sinking under our feet, said he, and it was 
time to take to the boats. The men backed him up, 
because he had put his own rotten fear into them. I 
was helpless, half crazy, flat on my back like a bun- 
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die of dunnage. And they hoisted me into a boat — 
as I sit here, that's what they did — me that would 
have gone to the bottom with the old Pathfinder sooner 
than abandon her afloat. 

" Three days after that an English bark picked us 
up and landed us in Rio. I was clean out of my head, 
raving with fever. When I came to, a week or so 
later, I looked down the bay from the hospital win- 
dow, and there was the Pathfinder just coming to 
anchor, riding high, all taut and trim, without a rope- 
yam started — fit to go to sea at an hour's notice. 
I turned over and cried like a baby, and it took three 
nurses to hold me on my cot. When I got clear- 
headed again they told me that my ship had been 
sighted and boarded by a Brazilian man-of-war. A 
crew was put aboard and her pumps Set going, and 
as I live to tell it, Abel Grant, the leak had somehow 
plugged itself. I've heard of something like that 
happening since, of an iron steamer that was aban- 
doned as sinking, and when she was picked up it was 
found that a fish was jammed in the hole where her 
rivets had pulled out. Anyhow, it happened to me as 
I tell you. And a crew of black-and-tan niggers sailed 
my fine ship into port with the water pumped out of 
her. And I lay there and looked at her." 

Abel Grant wrung his hands as he glimpsed the 
depths of the tragedy which this tortured man was 
fitting together. " It must ha' broke your heart, Cap'n 
Hoster," he ventured to comment. " I know how 
grand she must have looked when she came sailin' into 
Rio to find you." 
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** The mate swore up and down that I'd given 

orders to abandon her," cried the shipmaster. " And 
he swore that he wanted to stand by. And he got 
the trash that called themselves a crew to back him 
up. They saw a chance to get even for the way I'd 
sweated the souls out of their worthless hides. I was 
too sick to move for weeks and weeks, down in that 
God-forsaken hospital. And after the salvage was 
adjusted, the mate took the Pathfinder home. By the 
time I was able to follow, his story had gained such 
headway that I couldn't overhaul it. And owners 
aren't easy to argue with when their pockets have been 
touched for a thunderin' big salvage bill. I was 
laughed at in every port as the skipper that had aban- 
doned his ship and watched her come sailing into har- 
bour as good as new. It was enough to wreck my 
good name, to put me under a cloud, to make men grin 
when I was mentioned. 

" The mate had gone to sea as acting master of the 
Pathfinder when I got home again. I'd never tried 
to make friends and I found that I had mighty few 
of 'em. I couldn't get a berth in command of another 
good ship. Why, for the last five years I've been 
driving a dray in New York. I ran across a Pine 
Harbour man a little while ago, and he told me that 
this scum of perdition that called himself a mate of 
mine had bought a house in the village and was 
ready to quit the sea and come here for good. I'll 
wait for him — and then — and then — " 

" He did you a great wrong, Cap'n," broke in Abel 
Grant, " but I don't believe that after all these years 
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you feel so desperate against him as you sound. I'll 
bet he's been feelin' miserable and unhappy ever since. 
It's curious, though, that you've never run across 
him." 

" I heard he was lost at sea and I was fool enough 
to believe it," snarled Captain Hoster. " But Fm just 
as glad that he's been allowed to spend all his hard 
years afloat, and then make ready for a quiet and 
easy old age with the money he's saved. He has more 
to lose and he'll be fonder of living when I find him." 

The fisherman had begun to surmise that long 
brooding over his misfortunes had at length loosened 
the sailor's mind from its moorings. "If he's a lit- 
tle loony now, he'll get worse by livin' in this old ves- 
sel all by himself," he reflected. Rather by way of 
diversion than with any conscious effort to preach the 
gospel of forgiveness, Abel Grant took advantage of 
the sullen preoccupation of the shipmaster to remark 
consolingly : 

" I felt awful bad when I lost my eyes, Cap'n. I've 
got used to it now, but it was a sore affliction, and 
I used to set and mourn same as you do. Of course, 
I was never cap'n of a fine ship, bein' nothin' but a 
longshore fisherman, and I didn't have so much to 
lose." 

" How did you go blind ? " asked the sailor, look- 
ing up from his painful absorption with a glimmering 
s)mipathy. ''I was a brute not to ask you about it 
before." 

" I was a reckless, two-fisted man when I was in 
my prime, though you wouldn't think it to look at 
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me," slowly explained Abel. " And there was a sea- 
man in our town that was as hot-tempered as you 
used to be. He's skipper of a schooner nowadays 
that trades between here and Martin's Island. We 
had a knock-down and drag-out fight on the wharf one 
time. He hit me with a capstan bar when I was down. 
Yes, he hit me when I was down, and tried to knock 
my head off. It was a powerful crack, and it splin- 
tered my head some, and parted the lashings of my 
optical nerve or something like that. When I got well 
I couldn't see, and the doctors said there was no mend- 
ing my eyes." 

'* And you couldn't see to kill the scoundrel that put 
your eyes out," growled Captain Hoster with an 
oath. "That must have been the toughest part of 
it. Why, I'd ha' found a way to kill him, blind or 
not And you had to take it out in hating him, and 
wishing you could tear out his windpipe with your two 
hands." 

" No, you don't understand," gently replied Abel, 
as if he were trying to explain a difficult problem to 
a child. " I was angry for a while, maybe for three 
or four years, and I used to toss around in the night 
watching the fiery rings that whizzed where my eyes 
used to be, and wishing the Lord would smite him 
and bring him low. Every time there was a gale of 
wind I'd hope he was caught outside and might be 
lost. But somehow I got over that way of thinkin', 
Cap'n Hoster. I ain't awful religious, but I found 
that a man was happier when he was forgivin' than 
when he coddled grudges that ate his heart out with 
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bitterness. And seein' as I wanted to make the best 
of it and be as happy as I could, it was really selfish- 
ness that made me learn to forgive him. He was off 
my mind, do you see? '' 

" That crack on your head must have addled your 
brains," cruelly retorted Captain Hoster. " No, I 
don't mean that, Abel. But I don't see how a sane 
man could ever forgive a thing like that." 

Abel's wrinkled cheek flushed and he threw back 
his head with a simple dignity of protest. He did 
not wish to wound the feelings of his host, but he 
could not refrain from speaking what was in his 
mind: 

" Every man is entitled to his p'int of view, Cap'n. 
And my humble opinion is that a man ain't quite right 
in his mind when he talks as you've talked to me this 
last hour." 

" We won't quarrel," said the sailor with a nervous 
laugh. " Every man must chart his own course." 

" But I wish you'd kind of think it over my way," 
petitioned Abel. " And see if you can't figger it out 
as the best way." 

He was disturbed and disappointed. The Path- 
finder had been stripped of her glamour of romance. 
This broken captain with his sinister ravings of a mor- 
bidly belated revenge was not in keeping with those 
sweeter memories of the stately vessel and the in- 
finite sweep of the clean seas over which she had wan- 
dered. Abel was glad when Ethan ducked below to 
report : 
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"The wind has shifted to the eastward, Grandpop, 
and it's stopped rainin*. We can row along under the 
lee of the shore and walk across the Point all right." 

" Aye, aye, Ethan, I guess we'll try it. Thank you 
for the visit and the vittles, Cap'n Hoster. I hope 
you'll drop in on us often, seein' as we're your nearest 
neighbours." 

The sailor did not try to detain them. He was be- 
ginning to regret that he had confided in a crack- 
brained old fool who could not comprehend a strong 
man's view-point. He watched the pair slide the dory 
into the water, and as soon as they were under way 
he went below to throw himself on his cot and stare 
at the grimy cabin ceiling with restless gaze and mut- 
tering lips. 

II 

A dory tossed in the fretting water not far from 
the edge of the Barnacle Rocks. The ebbing tide 
swirled so fast between the shoals which guarded the 
outer channel that the watchful Ethan became alarmed 
lest they might drag too close to the ledges. But the 
fish were biting briskly and as Abel Grant handed over 
his hooks to be baited afresh he called out reassur- 
ingly : 

"We'll pull up after a mite and head for home. 
But I don't often get a chance to lay as near Foul 
Weather Jack as this. The old cuss sighs kind of 
contented and happy, don't he, as if he knew old 
friends was alongside." 
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ghosts aboard, and they've been pestering me till I 
can't sleep." 

Abel passed his sensitive fingers across the sailor's 
shoulders and gripped his arms. 

"Why, you're a husky man yet, ain't you, Cap'n? 
You ought to be at sea where you belong, and leave 
the old Pathfinder to a useless contraption like me." 

The two men seated themselves on a bench in front 
of the cabin while Ethan vanished within to wrestle 
noisily with pots and pans. 

"Why don't you lay down in my bunk and rest 
for a spell, Cap'n Hoster?" he begged. "I can tell 
you're kind of shaky. Maybe it's malaria." 

"I haven't slept a wink in four nights," said the 
other with a kind of muttered groan. " I'm not a 
patient man, and I'm afraid I'll wear out while I'm 
waiting. The inside of my head is burning up — 
burning up, I tell you, and if I don't sleep soon I'll let 
some ventilation in there with a bullet." 

" It's them disturbin' thoughts, Cap'n. It's just as 
if you laid a red-hot coal on an oak plank. Give it 
time enough and it'll eat a hole plumb through and 
maybe set the plank afire. Get rid of the red-hot 
coal, I say. I was some scarred and blistered before 
I got rid of mine." 

" I like to hear you talk, Abel, though you're tellin' 
me rank nonsense." 

" You can hear better talk than mine, if you'll lis- 
ten, Cap'n. Just lay down out here till supper's ready, 
and hark to the whistlin' buoy. Shut your eyes and 
try to go to sleep, and see if you can't fit words to 
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the song of the buoy, pleasant, soothin' words, and 
youll be snoozin' in a jiffy. No, it ain't foolishness, 
I know better." 

The grizzled shipmaster pulled his hat over his eyes 
and shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. There 
was something very soothing, however, in the cadenced 
swash of the surf on the beach hard by, while the 
deep call of the buoy chanted a basso accompaniment. 
Abel Grant sat with folded hands and began to croon 
fragments of old sea songs picked up along the 
wharves when Pine Harbour was forested with tall 
spars. After a little Ethan came to the door and whis- 
pered: 

" Supper's most ready, and the captain looks as if 
he was fallin' asleep. Shall I wake him up ? " 

" Let him be," murmured the fisherman. , " He 
needs sleep worse than meat and drink. Fetch out 
a tarpaulin and a couple of oars and we'll rig up a 
shelter so he can lay where he is." 

Ethan obeyed orders and Abel softly droned: 



" Oh, Stormy's dead, that good old man. 
To my way, you Stormalong. 
Oh, Stormy's dead, that good old man. 
Aye, aye, aye. Mister Stormalong." 

"He's snorin*, and IVe tucked a pillow under his 
head," gently announced Ethan. " I'll keep some fish 
and potatoes and coffee hot for him." 

The fisherman nodded approval and felt beneath the 
tarpaulin until he found the captain's wrist. 

" Not near as het up and nervous as he was," he 
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whispered to the boy. " Better get a blanket, for the 
wind is pretty sharp." 

The enforced silence made the boy uneasy and he 
decided to walk as far as the bold headland that ran 
far into the open sea. He left his grandfather sit- 
ting placidly on the bench outside, mending a net with 
deft and busy fingers and still singing softly with many 
a quaint turn and quaver. 

When Ethan scrambled up the rocky slope of the 
headland, the sea was dyed with the shifting splendour 
of a reddening sunset. As he stared seaward his mind 
became busy with the scene in the cabin of the Path- 
finder when his grandfather had been moved to re- 
veal the cause of his blindness. The boy clenched his 
fists and his lips quivered. He was inclined to agree 
with Captain Hoster's doctrine of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. How could his grandfather 
forgive such a thing ? He had not been told the name 
of the guilty man beyond the fact that he was master 
of a schooner in the Martin's Island trade. Not many 
schooners fitted this description, thought Ethan, and 
he would make an investigation of his own. Oh, if he 
were only big enough to kill the coward ! 

His keen young eyes caught the shimmer of a top- 
sail far out at sea, at first glance no more than a fleck 
of white picked out against the shadowy sky-line. He 
jumped to his feet and, climbing higher along the tow- 
ering ramparts of the headland, waited while the sail 
crept farther above the horizon. When it became a 
pencilled line and widened again into a shining trian- 
gle, the boy perceived that she must be beating for 
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the coast against the oflfshore wind. He waited until 
he was sure she was a schooner carrying a staggering 
press of canvas and with an unusual length of top- 
masts. 

" None of the fishermen around here pile on all that 
cloth. They ain't rigged for it/* he said to himself. 
**It looks to me more like Cap'n Joe Hard's vessel, 
and she's beating home from Martin's Island most 
likely. She's an awful long way out, but I'm almost 
certain it's him. A Martin's Island schooner — no, 
no, it can't be Cap'n Hard that grandpop meant. 
He^s always been too good to grandpop and me. 
What's the sense of his carry in' all that sail when he'll 
have to stand off and on till morning ? He won't dare 
to run in to-night." 

The boy scudded down the beach, and found Abel 
Grant bending over a bunk in the darkened cabin. 

" Captain Hoster roused up a little," he explained, 
" but I coaxed him to turn in here for a spell longer. 
He's come to the end of his rope, and it's God's mercy 
we got him calmed down so he can sleep it off. Bet- 
ter turn in, sonny. I'll set up a little while." 

"Aye, aye, Grandpop. Say, there's a schooner 
standin' in to make port in the morning. She's car- 
ryin' sail as if she was in an awful hurry- Why, it's 
blowing like the dickens outside." 

" Did you notice anything special about her rig, or 
was she too far out, sonny ? " 

" Long topmasts, and spreadin' tops'ls and stays'ls 
like a yacht," said the boy. " I guess he'll let 'em 
blow away before he takes 'em in." 
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" Hum-m, he'll lose some spars some day if he don't 
meet worse luck," interrupted the fisherman. 

"Do you think it's Cap'n Joe Hard's schooner? 
Have you known him very many years? But it 
couldn't have been him that — that you had the fight 
with that time." Ethan spoke breathlessly, his voice 
on edge with excitement. 

"Why, we don't even know for sure what vessel 
you seen out there," said Abel. "And don't bother 
your head, boy, about what you heard in the Path- 
finder's cabin, if that's what makes you so anxious 
about Martin's Island skippers." 

The boy went to bed with a sense of being unfairly 
dealt with, and after he had fallen asleep, Abel Grant, 
sitting in the darkness, murmured to himself: 

" I heard yesterday that Joe Hard is a grand-daddy 
since he sailed over to Martin's. They got the news 
to him by the mail steamer, and his daughter was 
hopin' he'd make a quick passage and get home to- 
morrow to see that wonderful baby. Carryin' sail 
in half a gale of wind. That's Joe Hard. He must 
have left Martin's last night. That would fetch him 
offshore to-night sometime with the wind we've been 
havin'. It's him all right. And he's fool enough to 
try and run inside to-night." 

The old man fidgeted in his chair as if his thoughts 
had power to fret him. At length he stole outside 
to feel the grateful wind in his face and to listen 
to the call of his old friend. Foul Weather Jack. 

" It's blowin' some out yonder," said Abel to him- 
self. "And it's an awful bad night to try to pick 
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up inshore ranges. But it'll be Joe Hard all over to 
take a chance of gettin' in." 

Carefully counting his steps, the fisherman found 
the cabin door, and spreading his blankets on the floor, 
was soon asleep. A little later he suddenly awoke as 
if some alarming tidings had been shouted in his ear. 
He sat up, still in a fog of sleep, wondering what 
had so profoundly disturbed him. Then as his wits 
cleared he held his breath and listened painfully. The 
call of the buoy came to him, but no longer from the 
direction of the Barnacle Rocks. There was no de- 
ceiving his hearing where Foul Weather Jack was con- 
cerned. The buoy was not where it ought to be. 
This was what had awakened him. Had it gone 
adrift? Its voice was too intimate a part of his life 
for him to be deaf to its phases, awake or sleeping. 

The blind man arose and intuitively faced toward 
the Barnacle Rocks, sure of his bearings. Then the 
call of the buoy was heard again, and it filled him with 
fear and amazement. 

The hoarse challenge came from far to the east- 
ward of the Barnacles. Abel Grant ran across the 
beach until the surf splashed on his bare feet. Some- 
where out in the night Foul Weather Jack was drift- 
ing off the harbour mouth, no longer a friend and 
guide for seamen afloat, but an unwitting traitor and 
a deadly menace. The fisherman shouted with a ges- 
ture of passionate appeal : 

"It ain't your fault, Jack, if you've broke away 
from your moorings, but you're goin' to make trouble 
if I can't find some way to help you." 
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His distraught mind could see the errant buoy 
sweeping past the outer shoals, and then swinging back 
with the turn of the tide over toward the rock-bound 
headland. A vessel trying to make harbour at night 
would seek to find the buoy before running in past 
the shoals. Few skippers ever tried it, but Abel Grant 
recalled the schooner sighted at sundown. 

"Joe Hard will aim to hear Foul Weather Jack," 
he muttered, "and then think he's all right to steer 
sou'west as hard as he can drive her. And if he 
strikes anywhere along here he'll jerk the bottom clean 
out of his vessel." 

Abel stumbled along the beach until he tripped 
against the bow of the dory and fell sprawling. He 
was shaken and bruised by the mishap and climbed 
heavily into the boat to recover strength and get his 
bearings. His foot clattered against the big tin fog- 
horn which Ethan used for calling him back to the 
cabin when he was afloat by himself. A glimmer of 
suggested purpose was quickly focussed into action 
while Abel Grant was saying to himself : 

"No use of wakin' Ethan or Cap'n Hoster either. 
Me and the dory are pretty sure to be blown out to sea 
as soon as the wind hits us. And it don't make much 
difference about me." 

He stumbled back into the cabin, and fumbling 
along the wall until the clock was found, his alert 
fingers crept over the dial and finally rested on both 
pointers. 

It ain't much more'n nine o'clock," he whispered. 

Of course Joe Hard ain't had time to make harbour 
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yet, fightin' his way in the teeth of a nasty wind and 



sea." 



The fisherman stole past the table and chairs un- 
til he felt the slim body of Ethan beneath a blanket 
in the smaller of the two bunks. He laid a caressing 
hand on the boy's cheek, but was very careful not 
to awaken him. Then returning to the beach, Abel 
Grant shoved the dory across the sand with the 
strength of his sturdier years. Splashing into the 
surf until the dory began to pitch and twist in his 
grip, he knew that she was well afloat. Then as she 
reared, he tumbled inboard and found the oars and 
thole-pins. 

As the dory sped away from the sheltering lee of 
the shore, the wind began to drive past her in heavy 
gusts. Abel pulled the bow around until his ears told 
him that he was heading as straight for the drifting 
buoy as a ruler on a chart. The call of the derelict 
was soimding from somewhere beyond the outer 
shoals, and the fisherman fancied that its hoarse tones 
were freighted with a singular melancholy as if it 
were crying out against the dastardly fate that had 
overtaken it. 

The old man in the dory gasped as he heard the roar 
of breakers close to starboard. He wrenched the boat 
around so desperately that a sea caught her broadside 
on, and her reeling gunwale scooped up a staggering 
weight of icy water. Then the far-flung spray from 
the Barnacles was dashed in his face and he spun 
past this danger, saved from destruction by a hair's 
breadth. 



{ 
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"You almost set me on the ledge, old partner," 
panted Abel, addressing the distant buoy. " But I'll 
find you yet. You didn't really mean to do it, did 
you?" 

When the dory had cleared the last protecting lee 
of the headland, the sea raced and tumbled as the 
little craft was driven out into the upheaved empti- 
ness beyond. The fisherman had no hope of being 
able to pull home again, and his voyage was becom- 
ing a most pitiably forlorn venture. He was steadily 
drawing nearer the buoy, however, and its call was 
louder and deeper. It seemed to be urging him on, 
and life or death had become a matter of the most 
trifling import to the blind seeker. He snatched a 
moment to fish up the battered fog-horn and grip it 
between his knees. It was time to let Foul Weather 
Jack know that he was coming. 

"Fm a useless old hulk, anyhow. Even the boy 
will be better off without me," he muttered. "Me 
and the Pathfinder ain't got much excuse for hangin' 
'round." 

Fate guided the dory past the tail of the outer 
shoals and now the buoy had become fairly clamor- 
ous. 

" I'm close onto him," thought Abel, " but I'm goin' 
to blow plumb past him like a shot out of a gun. Oh, 
if I could only see to make fast." 

He twisted on his seat and groping forward with 
one hand, picked up the anchor and laid it beside him. 

" Good Lord," he cried beseechingly, " I've tried 
to take my afflictions without murmurin' more than 
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I could help, and if there's anything comin' to me in 
return, all I ask is that I can make a lucky toss and 
ketch hold of Foul Weather Jack by hook or crook." 

A mighty roar from the buoy sounded in his ear, 
and he heard the wash of the waves against something 
adrift Then the dory crashed against the huge iron 
shell of the buoy, and the fisherman turned and flung 
the anchor with all his strength up toward the massive 
wire cage which he knew shielded the whistle valve 
somewhere above his head. The missile clanged 
against the sloping side and rattled ominously as 
the dory spun round and was swept past the buoy. 
Then the rope jerked taut with a lunge that drove the 
bow of the dory clean under, and the old man was 
thrown against the bottom boards. Frantically re- 
covering himself he strove to ease the perilous strain 
by snubbing the line and paying it out until at last 
the dory very sluggishly rounded to and plunged at 
the end of the tether which moored her to the whis- 
tling buoy. 

" It couldn't happen again in a thousand years, my 
ketchin' the cage that way," faltered the exhausted 
man who lay doubled across a thwart. " But I might 
know that old Jack wouldn't go back on me in a tight 
pinch like this. I wish I knew where we're driftin' 
to." 

The buoy flung a mocking bellow into the night 
and AbeJ Grant raised his fog-horn which weakly 
echoed a quavering contradiction. The buoy was 
telling seafarers that hither lay deep water and safe 
passage. It wgs a tragic lie and the battered fog- 
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this for me, for me of all men in the world ! It was 
him that warned us away from the driftin' buoy. But 
he couldn't have known / was out here! It's clean 
past all understanding." 

They headed the dory for the flare that burned on 
the schooner's deck, and when they pulled alongside, 
a line was tossed from above and looped under the 
arms of the fisherman. As tenderly as possible he 
was lifted aboard and carried below. Before Joe 
Hard hastened after, he told his mate: 

" We won't try to run in to-night. We'll stand off 
and on till daybreak and be sure you've got plenty of 



sea-room." 



Great sorrow clouded the bold and rugged face of 
Captain Joe Hard as he convinced himself that there 
was no bringing life back to Abel Grant. As he lay 
in the skipper's bunk the countenance of the fisher- 
man was as of one who rested after much weariness 
and stress. Joe Hard straightened himself up and 
muttered with a long sigh : 

" He was a heap too good to stay putterin' around 
this wicked old world. Now you surely know I didn't 
mean to do it, Abel, God bless you." 

The schooner anchored off the Inlet in the early 
morning and a boat went ashore bearing the body of 
Abel Grant to his home on the windy beach. Ethan 
ran down to meet them, and behind them hurried Cap- 
tain Harry Hoster. The mystery of the night was 
unveiling. They had seen the half-masted flag on the 
anchored schooner, and they guessed that in some un- 
known fashion Abel Grant was coming back to them. 
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The why and wherefore of it all were hidden until 
the dory grounded and Captain Joe Hard splashed 
ashore and picked the boy up in his arms. 

" He saved us from pilin' up on the shoals, sonny, 
and there's the price he paid," said the master of 
the Martin's Island schooner as he nodded toward the 
dory. "And you're coming to live with me. He 
died forgivin' me, and I'm goin' to try to make it up 
by bein' good to you." 

Stunned and bewildered the boy threw himself on 
the sand and wept as if his heart would break. Cap- 
tain Harry Hoster had stood aside listening to these 
tidings with an expression of the most painful aston- 
ishment. Now as two seamen came ashore with the 
shrouded body of Abel Grant between them, he went 
to help them, walking like one in a dream. Then with 
bowed head he followed the little procession toward 
the cabin, saying nothing, but chewing his lip and 
wiping his eyes. When the fisherman had been re- 
turned to his home, Joe Hard held out a hand to the 
master of the Pathfinder: 

I heard you were back, Captain Hoster," said he. 

You'll be a pall-bearer along with me and my crew, 
won't you ? " 

The shipmaster was at length moved to say what 
had been racking his thoughts : 

"What do you mean by saying that he died for- 
giving you? You can't be the man that struck him 
blind ? We guessed that he was up to something like 
that when we saw the buoy adrift this morning. But 
he couldn't have done it for the man that snatched 
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away his blessed eyesight with a dirty, cowardly 
blow." 

" He did know it was Captain Hard out there. I 
told him as much as that before I went to bed last 
night," wailed Ethan between his choking sobs. 

" Yes, I'm the man," said Joe Hard very solemnly, 
as he faced Captain Hoster. " He did it all for me. 
The boy says he knew I was out there, and it would 
have been just like Abel Grant." 

" Then he lived and died what he preached to me," 
was Captain Hoster's tremulous comment. " Forgiv- 
ing them that have done you wrong. It was all true. 
A man couldn't make a finer finish than that, could he. 
Captain Hard?" 

Captain Hoster's face twitched and he was so near 
to breaking down that Joe Hard tried to keep his own 
emotions from mastering him by remarking : 

" You must come up to my house after the funeral. 
Captain. And next week you won't be so lonesome. 
There's an old shipmate of yours coming back to Pine 
Harbor, Captain Thad Morris, that was your first mate 
in the Pathfinder and commanded her after you left 
her." 

Joe Hard bent over the weeping boy and clumsily 
stroked his hair and patted his tear-stained cheek. 
Ethan pulled himself away with flashing eyes and 
doubled fists. 

" I won't go home with the man that put out grand- 
pop's eyes," he cried. "And when I'm big enough 
I'm going to kill you." 

" You can't drive me away from you, sonny," said 
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Joe Hard, drawing the boy to him. " And there's a 
wife in my house that's going to be a mother to you. 
IVe been beggin' your granddad to live with me and 
let me take care of him for the last twenty years. But 
he wouldn't have it that way." 

The stricken boy could not wholly withstand such 
affection as this in the hour when he most sorely 
needed it, and at length he slipped his hand in the 
hand of Joe Hard in token of a truce. 

Captain Hoster had entered the cabin and was stand- 
ing by the bunk in which Abel Grant appeared to 
slumber. The disordered mind of the sailor was 
slowly veering around to the course which this dead 
fisherman had tried to show him. There was no an- 
swering this argument in behalf of the doctrine of 
forgiveness. It possessed the majesty of absolute 
truth, splendid and flawless. After some time Cap- 
tain Hoster said to himself: 

" Thad Morris is coming back next week. And 
IVe been waiting for him aboard the Pathfinder. 
Waiting for what, God help me, for what ? " 

He went out of doors and found Joe Hard and 
Ethan sitting on the bench. The call of Foul Weather 
Jack came to them from afar, mournful and insistent. 
Captain Harry Hoster stared seaward without speak- 
ing. At length he said in a tone of abrupt finality : 

** I'll be here for the funeral, Captain Hard. But 
I'll be going back to my job in New York before next 
week. I — I won't be able to wait for Captain Thad 
Morris to come home. And if Abel Grant could come 
back to us, he might tell you the reason why." 



i 



THE LAST PILOT SCHOONER 

YOUNG James Arbuthnot Wilson slipped into 
the Standard building with an uneasy air as 
if he were vaguely on the defensive. Six 
months of work in the "City Department" had not 
rid him of the feeling of a cat in a strange garret. 
The veterans of the staff were rather pleased that 
this should be the attitude common among very young 
journalists. It showed that the office machine was 
geared to high tension when every man, short of five 
years' service, was thankful to find his " job " had not 
slid from under him between two days. 

Wilson could recall no specific warnings that his 
head was in peril. His activities had been too incon- 
spicuous to merit the dignity of official notice of any 
kind. He had faithfully followed his foot-sore round 
of minor police courts, hospitals, one-alarm fires, 
and dreary public meetings, to have his copy jammed 
as scanty paragraphs under the head of " City Jot- 
tings." An article filling a third of a column had 
marked his one red-letter day on the Standard. 

Every afternoon, at one o'clock, he hurried to his 
pigeon-hole in the row of letter-boxes by the city edi- 
tor's door, his heart thumping to this sense of in- 
tangible fear, and with it pulsing the foolish hope of 

146 
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a " big assignment." Some day they must give him 
a chance, and he would show them whether or not 
he could handle something worth while. But the 
flame of hope was low on this dull day of June as 
Wilson imlocked his box and tore open the yellow 
envelope on which his name was scrawled. 

He whistled in blank amazement as he followed an 
unfamiliar hand down to the managing editor's sig- 
nature. The youngster's face flushed and his fingers 
twittered as he turned sharply to see if the loungers 
at their desks had noted his agitation. Then he stole 
into the hall and reread with his lips moving as if he 
were spelling out the words: 

'^ Dear Mr. Wilson: 

You have been pegging away without any let-up 
for three months and your work has been excellent. 
Here is an easy assignment as a reward of merit. 
It will give you a pleasant outing, and us a good 
page article for the Sunday sheet. The enclosed 
clipping from to-day's paper will give you the idea. 
The art department will have a snap-shot camera 
waiting for you. Our ship-news man made arrange- 
ments this morning for you to be met and taken 
aboard. The one-forty train from Broad Street Sta- 
tion will take you through to Lewes and the Break- 
water. To save time I enclose some expense money. 
Try to be back on Thursday. This will give you 
three days at sea. We want plenty of rattling de- 
scription and human interest, with local colour ad lib. 
Good luck." 
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"Oh, there must be some mistake," gasped young 
Wilson. "A page Sunday article? A whole page? 
My work has been excellent? The managing editor 
has been following it? Why, I didn't suppose he 
knew me by sight. I can't believe it." 

Befogged with hopes and fears, he turned back to 
the door of the city editor's room. 

*' He's just gone out to lunch with the managing 
editor," volunteered the day assistant. " No, I don't 
know where they went. Said they'd be back about 
two-thirty." 

Wilson looked at the office clock. If he would 
catch the one-forty train for Lewes there was no lee- 
way for hesitatioa He started toward the elevator, 
then halted to read the clipping, which might throw 
some light upon this staggering manifesto: 

THE LAST PILOT SCHOONER 

The new steam pilot-boat will go into commission off the 
Delaware Capes early next week. This change from sail to 
steam is another blow at the romance of blue water. Six of 
the eight trim schooners of the Delaware fleet have already 
been dismantled, and only the Albatross, Number One, is 
cruising on the station. She will be laid up as soon as the 
steamer is ready to put the pilots aboard incoming vessels. 
Every ocean voyager will regret the passing of the pilot 
schooner. The stormy petrels among sailing craft have been 
the first messengers from the looked-for land, as specks in the 
tumbling waste of sea, or lying hove to in all weathers. . . . 

Wilson threw his doubts overboard. All he had 
ever read of bellying canvas, whipping spars, and lee 
rails awash leaped into the foreground of his boyish 
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imagination. Here was his chance for such a " de- 
scriptive story " as he had dreamed of through weeks 
and months, this last cruise of the last pilot schooner. 
He dashed into the art room, snatched up the wait- 
ing camera, and bolted for the station. After he had 
dropped panting into a seat of the accommodation train 
for Lewes, he found himself already overhauling his 
stock of sea-lore and sailor adjectives. 

There was time for reflection in this four-hour jour- 
ney to the sea, and ere long, sober second thought 
began to overtake his first wild elation. The young 
reporter's doubts came trooping back. He remem- 
bered now that he had never written a line of " ship- 
news" for the Standard. He blushed to confess to 
himself that his life on salt water had been bounded 
by the decks of river excursion steamers. And what 
had he ever done worth the notice of the managing 
editor? Of course, he had worked hard, and the 
world, at least in fiction, occasionally rewarded hon- 
est merit in lowly places with unexpected largess. But 
any " star man " of the staff would have given a week's 
salary for such a note as this from the chief executive 
of the Standard. And he, James Arbuthnot Wilson, 
was indubitably the rawest and humblest recruit of 
that keen and rough-riding squadron of talent. 

An inevitable reaction swung his mood into the fore- 
bodings. The train was loafing along the upper 
reaches of Delaware Bay when he reread the intoxi- 
cating note, and caught himself repeating " Dear Mr. 
Wilson," with a sudden glimmer of association. In 
another miserable moment the youth's beautiful dream 
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was wrenched from him. What a fool he had been ! 
" Wilson/' *' Wilson," he muttered and burst out : 

"Of course, there is another Wilson, the tip-top 
man of the staff. It's the Wilson who's been filling 
in as chief of the Washington Bureau for six months. 
I heard somebody say the other night that ' Doc ' Wil- 
son was coming back, and was to go on general work 
again. He must have turned up over Sunday. And 
that new office boy put his note in my box. Well, I 
am IT." 

Young James Arbuthnot Wilson squeezed back a 
smarting tear. He did not try to fence with this sur- 
mise. There was no room for doubt that the kind 
words and the pleasant outing had been aimed at his 
high-salaried elder. James Arbuthnot had never 
clapped eyes on the gifted "Doc" Wilson, whose 
Washington despatches had carried no signature and 
whose distant personality had made no impression upon 
this wretched under-study of his. 

How could the pilgrim muster courage to go back 
and face the issue? He would be the office butt — 
Well, he could resign, but most likely, he reflected, 
dismissal would be the instant penalty of this incredibly 
presumptuous blunder. The only thing to be done was 
to drop off at the next way station and return to the 
scene of his downfall. But to his stammering plea the 
brakeman returned : 

" Next train up won't get along here till late to- 
night. You better go through to Lewes instead of 
waiting seven hours at one of these next-to-nothing 
flag stations." 
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The very young journalist slumped into his seat and 
looked through the open window. The tang of brine 
was in the breeze that gushed up the bay with the ris- 
ing tide. Across the green fields he began to glimpse 
flashing blue water and bits of the traffic of far-off 
seas. A deep-laden tramp freighter was creeping to- 
ward her port, a battered bark surged solemnly in tow 
of an ocean-going tug, and a four-masted schooner was 
reaching up the bay with every sail pulling. Across 
the aisle of the car Wilson noticed, with a melancholy 
pleasure, four deep-tanned men of rugged aspect, who 
played cards with much talk of ships and tides and 
skippers. They belonged in this picture. 

Wilson thought of the stewing city far behind him, 
and the spirit of some seafaring ancestor was whis- 
pering in his ear. Yes, by Jove! he would see the 
tragic venture through after all. It were better to re- 
turn with a " story," and fall with colours flying than 
to slink back to empty ridicule. Let them try to over- 
take him if they dared. This was "Mr. Wilson's" 
mission, and no one could snatch it from him. 

When the train laboured into Lewes, the fugitive 
looked across the flats to the cuddling arm of the 
Breakwater and the shining sea beyond. With the in- 
stinct of the hunted, he made ready to flee in this di- 
rection, away from the station and the towa As he 
dropped from the car, a man in the uniform of a sta- 
tion agent climbed aboard and shouted: 

"Telegram for Mr. Wilson. Is Mr. Wilson 
aboard? Urgent telegram for Mr. J. A. Wilson." 

Mr. Wilson's pulse fluttered as he dived behind the 
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warehouse across the tracks, while the hoarse cry of 
the station agent rang horribly in his ears. The long 
arm of the Standard had almost clutched him by the 
collar. As he hurried down the nearest street to the 
water, he saw heading toward him a lusty youth of 
a sailorish cut, who eyed the camera case as if hasty 
suspicions were confirmed. 

Is your name Wilson ? " demanded the stranger. 

If it be, come along with me. I'm from the Alba- 
tross* boat-crew." 

Wondering how much guilt was written in his face, 
Wilson fervently shook the hand of the briny youth. 
They fared toward the pier, while the convoy ex- 
plained : 

" You're in luck. We're ready to go to sea as soon 
as you get aboard. Hit it just right, didn't you? The 
pilots'll be glad to see you again. They was tickled 
to death over the piece you wrote for the paper when 
the Eben Tunnell, Number Three, come in after 
fightin' through the '88 blizzard, and specially what 
you wrote about ol' * Pop ' Markle stickin' by the 
Morgan Castle when she ketched fire off the Capes two 
year ago. And, say, they still talk about that jack- 
pot you skyhooted clean through the cabin skylight, 
and how th' Pilots' Association went in moumin' for 
thirty days after that poker game. Two o' them boys 
is aboard this cruise, with the chips all stacked an' 
waitin', and their knives whetted. I'm sorry I missed 
the fun before." 

James Arbuthnot Wilson gulped hard at these lam- 
entable tidings. He was vaulting from the frying- 
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pan into the fire. These rude and reckless men would 
probably heave him overboard. And, alas, the penny- 
ante of his mild college dissipations had left him as 
deficient in poker prowess as in sea-lore. The fore- 
mast hand from the Albatross was somewhat crest- 
fallen over his capture. If this slip of a boy was the 
seasoned and capable " Doc " Wilson, able to hold his 
own in all weather and any company, then appearances 
were basely deceiving, and the escort felt a sense of 
personal grievance. 

The boat was waiting at the pier and the four 
slouching seamen rowed out to the black schooner, 
which lazily rolled her gleaming sides off the end of 
the Breakwater. Wilson climbed awkwardly aboard 
and was saved from sprawling his length on deck by 
a strong hand, which yanked him in a welcoming grip. 
Then a stocky man with a grizzled moustache stepped 
back and fairly shouted : 

"Why, hell! You ain't 'Doc' Wilson. What 
kind of a game is this? I popped up from below 
in time to see your hat coming over the side. Kick 
me, please. I'm dreamin', as sure as my name's 
McCall." 

He fished a rumpled telegram from his blue clothes, 
and flourished it before the nose of his guest, as he 
cried formidably: 

" Read that ! " 

" * Doc ' Wilson, of the Standard, will be down on 
afternoon train. Take him aboard and treat him 
right." 
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Young Wilson looked at the half mile of water be- 
tween the schooner and the beach, and thought of try- 
ing to swim for it. But the bully-ragging tone of 
the pilot struck a spark of his latent pluck and he an- 
swered with some spirit : 

"I'm mighty sorry you're so disappointed. My 
name is Wilson, James Arbuthnot Wilson, of the 
Standard. The order to join your boat was deliv- 
ered to me. If there's been a mistake, and I'm so un- 
welcome, I'll have to put you to the trouble of setting 
me ashore again." 

The innate hospitality of his kind smothered the 
pilot's first emotions, and he regretted his rudeness 
as he smote the lad on the back and shouted : 

"All right, Jimmy Arbutus. I guess there's no 
great damage done. It's now or never for your news- 
paper, and if we can't carry the skipper, we'll get 
along with the mate of your outfit. And we'll give 
you a cruise to make your lead-pencil smoke. Tumble 
below and shake them natty clothes. The boat- 
keeper will fit you out with a pair of boots and a 
jumper." 

Sore and abashed, with the hateful emotions of an 
intruder, Wilson crept below and faced another or- 
deal. In the pilots' roomy cabin, which ran half the 
length of the schooner, four men were changing their 
clothes and tidying up their bunks. One of them 
emerged from the confusion to yell at the invader's 
patent leather ties : 

" Hello, Doc, you old pirate. Is that you ? Glad 
to see you aboard. Well, I will be scuppered ! " 
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His jaw dropped and he looked sheepish as a hurri- 
cane voice came through the open skylight : 

" Don't hurt the kid's feelin's. I've done plenty of 
that. This is Jimmy Arbutus Wilson, apprentice to 
*Doc/ and he's doin' the best he can. *Doc' got 
stranded somewheres, and the lad is takin' his run. 
I don't fathom it a little bit, but what's the odds ? " 

The passenger was introduced to all hands, who 
showed a depressing lack of enthusiasm, and the pi- 
lots returned to their tasks. Wilson retired, blushing 
and confused, to the edge of his bunk. Presently the 
oldest man of the party sat down beside the intruder, 
and shook his hand for the second time. Wilson 
raised his downcast face to the white-haired veteran, 
who said softly : 

"Now, sonny, don't let the boys rile you none. 
They're kinder sore on some of the greenhorns that 
writes pieces all wrong for the Philadelphy papers, 
and this * Doc * Wilson knows sailor ways and sailor 
lingo, and they sorter took a shine to him and his 
style. But fur's I know, you can write rings around 
him. And Old Pop Markle, as they calls me, will 
see you through, blow high, blow low. It's my last 
cruise, this is. I'm past seventy year, sonny, and my 
oldest boy is a pilot ; he brought a tanker in yestiddy, 
and my grandson is servin' his apprentice years, and 
he'll be gettin' his papers pretty soon. It's time for 
me to quit. I was goin' to lay up ashore in the spring, 
but I kinder wanted to wind up with the old Alba- 
tross, Better come on deck, sonny; we're shortenin' 
cable." 
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Wilson smiled his gratitude at the gentle and gar- 
rulous old pilot, whose smooth-shaven face was 
webbed with fine-drawn wrinkles, as if each salty- 
cruise had left its own recording line. The blue eyes 
were faded from staring into fifty years of sun and 
wind, but they held a beaming interest in the welfare 
of this tyro struggling in the meshes of hostile cir- 
cumstance. 

The reporter followed his guardian on deck, and 
his spirits swiftly rose. The Albatross was paying off 
imder a flattened forestaysail, while her crew tailed 
onto the main-sheet with a roaring chorus, for they, 
too, felt a thrill of sentiment in this last cruise. The 
wind held fresh from the southward, and under the 
smooth lee of Cape Henlopen the Albatross shot sea- 
ward, as if she were skating over a polished floor. 
Now the pilots came tumbling up, and shouted as 
they turned to and helped set the maintopsail and stay- 
sail. The schooner staggereci down to it, until . the 
white water hissed over her low bulwark, and sobbed 
through the scuppers. "Old Pop" Markle slapped 
his knee and cried huskily: 

" Give her all she'll stand, boys. It's like old times 
when we raced with that dodgasted Number Four and 
hung to the weather riggin' by our teeth, and bent a 
new suit of sails every other cruise." 

Holding the wind abeam, the Albatross drove 
straight out to sea, and then, once clear of Cape May, 
slid off to the north'ard. Now, the quartering sea 
picked her up and she swooped down the slopes and 
tried nimbly to climb the frothing hills, as the jolly 
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wind smote her press of canvas and jammed her smok- 
ing through them. A new exhilaration surged in 
young Wilson's veins. He was drinking it all in, 
the buoyant flight of the low, slim schooner, the inti- 
mate nearness of the sea, the sweetness of the wind, 
and the solemnity of the marching twilight.' He 
would not have been elsewhere for worlds. Then the 
fat and sweating face of the cook appeared from be- 
low, and bellowed an inarticulate summons. 

The pilots obeyed with ardour, and Wilson fol- 
lowed timidly in their wake. Supper smoked on the 
cabin table, and the guest was glad to survey the 
stout fare of hash, cold meat, potatoes, green peas, 
flaky hot biscuits, and a mammoth pudding. " Old 
Pop" Markle took the youngster under his protect- 
ing wing, and found a seat on the locker beside his 
own. The reporter fell to, while the pilots chatted 
with bursts of gusty laughter. He made one desper- 
ate rally to join the talk, and in a quiet moment asked 
a neighbour : 

" How do you know wherl a ship wants a pilot ? " 

" We generally have a trained green parrot that 
flies over and asks 'em," was the cruel response. 
" But we ran short of stores last cruise, and had to 
eat him. This voyage we intend to mail 'em postal 
cards." 

There was an appreciative roar, and Wilson winced 
as ** Old Pop " Markle whispered : 

" Don't mind that Peter Haines. He's got a heart 
as soft as mush. It's only their skylarkin', sonny. 
Hit 'em back. That's what they like." 
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But the victim had lost all self-confidence, and now 
he was beginning to feel dizzy and forlorn. The 
smell of the food, the heat, and the jerky plunging of 
the cabin were overwhelming. He staggered to his 
bunk and crept in. This was the last blow, that on 
top of his false pretences he should be laid low before 
the eyes of this hostile crowd. He knew not what 
happened, until hours after he awoke from a semi- 
stupor to find " Old Pop " Markle sponging his face 
with cold water and calling in his ear : 

"There's a steamer coming up from the east'ard. 
Brace up and get on deck. It's a pretty sight." 

The boy clambered through the companionway as 
the boat-keeper touched a match to an oil-soaked 
bunch of waste in a wire cage at the end of his torch. 
The schooner and the near-by sea were bathed in a 
yellow glare. Out in the darkness a blue Coston light 
glowed a response. Some one shouted : " On deck 
for the skiff," and five minutes later the boat-crew 
was pulling off in the night to the waiting steamer, 
with a pilot in the stern-sheets. 

There goes your friend, Peter Haines," chuckled 

Pop" Markle. "I knowed you'd take it hard if 
I didn't give you a chance to say good-bye to him. 
He won't pester you no more this cruise." 

The wind blew some of the cobwebs from poor 
Wilson's muddled head, and he felt refreshed. Soon 
the pelting spray drove him below deck and he curled 
up on a locker, watching the poker game from which 
youth and inexperience barred him. And what was 
more cutting, he was not even asked to play. 
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"It would be like taking pennies from a blind 
child," callously commented the strapping McCall who 
had welcomed him aboard. But the white-haired 
patriarch of them all did not join the game, and he 
said cheerily to Wilson: 

"You're too young and I'm too old to be wastin' 
our wages in them pursuits, ain't we, sonny ? There's 
an old lady and a cottage at Lewes that takes care of 
my rake-off. And instid of raisin' the limit, I raise 
vegetubbles for my fun." 

Wilson opened his bruised heart and told the old 
pilot the story of his venture, and felt relieved that 
his masquerade had been thrown away. " Pop " 
Markle's blue eyes twinkled: 

" See here, Jimmy Arbutus, I'll see that you write 
a fust-rate piece for your paper. Ask me anything 
your amazin' ignorance tells you to. The boys 
wanted me to take in the fust vessel we met, and 
was wiUin' to shove their turns aside, but I told 'em 
it was my last cruise, and I was goin' to see her 
through to the finish. So we've lots of time to talk 
pilotin' together. What was the most remarkable ex- 
perience ever I had? Pshaw, that sounds like a full- 
rigged reporter, sonny, really it does. 

"Well, I never got drownded boardin' a vessel, 
but I once fell afoul of a skipper that was a worse 
blunderin' id jit than you've been. It may sound 
kinder comfortin' to you. About fifty miles off the 
Capes, I dumb aboard an Italian bark. Her captain 
said he was bound for Wilmington, and would I take 
him in? He got a tow-boat at the Breakwater, and 
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we were goin' up the river all right, when plumb by 
accident this benighted Dago imparted to me that he 
was bound for Wilmington, North Caroliny. * Great 
Scott ! You dodgasted lunatic,' says I, * you're pretty 
nigh up to Wilmington, Delaware/ He went crazier 
than ever, and put about for sea after I showed him 
on the chart where he was at. He had been runnin' 
by dead-reckonin', and didn't know where he was. 
So, when he picked up a pilot and found he was 
headed all right for Wilmington, he figured his trou- 
bles were over. So there's worse than you afloat, 
Jimmy Arbutus." 

At his suggestion, Wilson dug up his notebook and 
scribbled therein many other yarns, for the old pilot 
warmed to his task, and insisted that each of the 
poker players should contribute a story to the fund. 
When he was routed out for breakfast, the party had 
lost another pilot who had found his ship at day- 
break. The wind had drawn into the northeast, and 
the Albatross was snugged down under double reefs. 
The barometer was falling, and the boat-keeper shook 
his head when the pilots insisted upon edging further 
off shore. 

Drive her till she cracks," shouted McCall. 

This is the trip when we keep going till we get our 
ships. The Albatross goes home empty, you bet your 
boots." 

With much daring and difficulty one man was put 
aboard a liner late in the afternoon. Three pilots 
were left, and they swept Wilson into their genial 
comradeship, as the little party clawed its way to 
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supper, and hung to the table by its eyelids. In his 
mind, Wilson began to see the page story, " full of 
human interest and colour." To-morrow he would 
work at his " introduction," and the thought of redly 
making a start at filling those stately columns was 
perturbing. He felt something like stage- fright at the 
notion of it. 

Before midnight, James Arbuthnot Wilson had for- 
gotten his "story," and was thinking only of the 
awful turmoil above him. The wind had leaped to 
the might of a sudden summer gale. The schooner 
was hove to and battened tight, and like a tightly 
corked bottle she danced over the shouting seas. 
Made sick and giddy, Wilson sought " Old Pop " 
Markle, who was peacefully snoring in the next bunk, 
and shook him awake. 

" Pshaw, sonny," the old man muttered, " she's 
safer than a big ship. She'll rare and tear and sput- 
ter till it blows over. If it'll ease your mind any, I'll 
take a peek on deck." 

The pilot slipped into his oilskins and vanished. 

"It's pretty thick," he said when he came below, 
" but there ain't no great sea on, not for us. Rainin' 
hard and blowin' some. McCall is standin' watch 
with the boat-keeper. You're safer than if you was 
in the Standard office. You can't lose your job out 
here, Jimmy." . 

Somewhat comforted, Wilson tried to sleep. It 
was a terrifying experience for the greenhorn, with 
more "local colour" than he had bargained for. 
Some time later in the night he was dreaming that 
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" Doc " Wilson was holding his head under water and 
drowning him with the most enjoyable deliberation. 

With a crashing sound like the explosion of a 
great gun in his ears, he was flung headlong clear 
across the cabin, and on top of him came " Old Pop " 
Markle, sputtering harmless curses. The cabin floor 
sloped like the side of a house and stayed there as 
Wilson scrambled to his hands and knees. Then came 
a more sickening lurch, and before the hanging cabin 
lamp was smashed against the deck-beams, the lad saw 
that the old man was dazed. He gave him a hand, 
and together they climbed the slope, and grasped the 
legs of the stationary table. They heard the other 
pilots stumble up the companion ladder, and hammer 
back the hatch, with yells of terror lest they be 
trapped. 

Forward of the cabin bulkhead, they heard the roar 
of inrushing water, and smothered outcries among the 
watch below. While the old man and the boy tried 
to grope their way aft to the ladder, the sea crashed 
through the bulkhead door from the galley beyond, 
and instantly they were picked up and hurled aft, 
choking and fighting for life. Wilson chanced to 
grasp a step of the ladder, and with his free arm 
pulled "Old Pop" Markle to this refuge. The re- 
porter did not want to die, and he knew that death 
dragged him by the heels. And it was with no heroic 
prompting that he pushed the old man up ahead 
of him. It was done on the instant, as one friend 
would help another in a pinch, without wrought-out 
purpose. 
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The water was sucking at his waist as he fought 
his way up, and partly out, and managed to double 
himself over the hatch coaming, with the old man's 
legs across his shoulders. Thus they were half 
jammed in the cramped exit. Just then the flare 
torch was lighted by a seaman. In the yellow glare 
" Old Pop " Markle saw the two pilots and two, only 
two, of the crew wrestling with the one skiflf left at 
the davits. One of them stopped to beckon wildly to 
the old man and started to go to his aid. 

In this moment the schooner lurched under with a 
weary, lifeless roll, and a black sea stamped across 
her sodden hull. It licked up the boat and the hand- 
ful of toiling men, it leaped forward and pulled down 
the black figure with the torch. The two men still 
jammed in the hatchway were cruelly battered, but 
they could not be wrenched away. And when the 
towering comber had passed, there was darkness and 
silence, and no more shouting voices on the schooner's 
deck. 

The old pilot wriggled free and got his hands on 
a life-buoy that hung within his reach at the after 
end of the cabin hatch. Wilson dragged himself 
after him, and pitched against a splintered mass of 
planking up-ended against the wheel. They listened 
and heard a steamer's imploring whistle, and one faint 
cry off to leeward. " Pop " Markle groaned as he 
fumbled in the darkness and laboriously passed a tan- 
gle of line around the wreck of the skylight cover to 
which Wilson was clinging. 

"Hang on, sonny," he gasped. "I've made the 
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buoy fast to the* loose timber. We'll go oflf together 
with the next sea, sure. My God! here it comes." 

The dying schooner seemed to sink from beneath 
them, and clinging to their frail bit of a raft, they 
were spun off to leeward in the arms of the sea that 
swamped the rock-ballasted Albatross. Turned over 
and over, the two men fought for breath until the 
skylight cover righted, and they came to the surface. 
They slid swiftly into a murky hollow, and were borne 
to the tattered crest whose froth was sti'angling. 

But the wind was falling fast. Such seas as those 
which had broken over the helpless Albatross were 
running in swollen billows when they met no bar- 
rier to check them. Therefore the castaways could 
cling and breathe, and even made shift to pass the 
loose ends of the line around their waists while they 
waited for the end. Now their spray-blinded eyes 
dimly saw the lights of the steamer that had bitten 
halfway through the pilot-schooner. She was blun- 
dering far to windward, and her signal rockets cut 
red gashes in the night. They could watch her 
swing in a useless circle as she sought to find the 
craft she had struck. Drifting away to leeward, the 
old pilot and the young reporter tried to shout, but 
their little rasping cries were pitifully futile. They 
coughed the racking brine from their throats, and saw 
the last rocket soar, saw the steamer's lights fade in 
the rain, become twinkling points and vanish. 

There were no words between them until the day 
began to break. Now and then one sought the other's 
hand and found a feebly responsive grip. Thus they 
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knew that death had not come to the little raft. With 
the grey light, the wind veered round to the south'ard, 
and except for the swinging swell, the sea was 
smoothed to summer gentleness. The eternal miracle 
of dawn had never come to more grateful hearts than 
these two. Youth had survived the battering ordeal 
with mind still alert, but old age was near passing 
with hurts and exhaustion. Now that he could see to 
help, the boy so managed it that the pilot could lie half 
across the life-buoy, which floated high with the sup- 
porting planking beneath it. 

"Them as wasn't drownded and smashed in their 
bunks, couldn't swim, or none to speak of," sighed 
the old man. " I knew 'em all from boys. Two left. 
. .* . And we're the most wuthless of the lot, sonny. 
But you may learn how to make an honest livin' some 
day. . . . Don't bother with me. . . . I'm due to go. 
. . . The old lady has the cottage, and there's the 
pension from the Pilot's Fund. . . . And two more 
pilots in the family. . . . Ain't you sorry you didn't 
let * Doc ' Wilson come ? " 

The boy sputtered : 

"No, we aren't dead yet, and if we're picked up 
it's the story of a lifetime. I don't believe the Lord 
saved us from the wreck to die on a summer morn- 
ing like this. And, my, but you were good to me, 
Mr. Markle." 

Tl^ey floated in silence while the June sun rose 
higher, and heat and thirst piled up their wretched- 
ness. The seasoned fibre of the old man had been 
toughened for such a stress as this. He hung on 
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grimly because he had always hung on grimly to what- 
ever life set him to endure. Although they were out 
on the edge of traffic bound in and out of the Dela- 
ware Capes, he still hoped, but mostly for the boy. 

Six hours after the Albatross had gone to the bot- 
tom, a boat from a crippled brig, laden with salt from 
Turk's Island, picked up a bit of wreckage to which 
were lashed a white-haired man and a beardless lad. 
Both were too weak to talk, and the British skipper 
had them put into bunks, and poured raw Jamaica 
rum down their throats. Wilson was the first to re- 
vive, but he could not rise, and had to content him- 
self with tidings that the pilot was alive and conscious. 
Night had come before the reporter could totter as far 
as the mate's cabin and see his comrade. 

The pilot's leathery face was strangely bleached, 
and he could no more than whisper with a faltering 
huskiness : 

" God bless their poor souls. They was all neigh- 
bours of mine. Hello, Jimmy Arbutus, have you be- 
gun to write that piece for the paper ? There's some- 
thing wrong with my insides. I think I busted some 
of 'em when we was jammed in that hatch. Well, 
we're going home, my son. Are you all taut again ? " 

Wilson tried to hide his anxiety and set himself to 
nursing the old man as best he could. His clumsy 
attentions were received with a sweet resignation, but 
the old man showed signs of impatience. At length, 
unable to restrain his desire, he asked : 

" Why don't you begin to write your piece instead 
gf wastin' time on my old bulk? I want to see it's 
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done all ship-shape. We ain't goin' to have no ' Doc * 
Wilson nor a lot of fresh young pilots laughin' at our 
blunders. FU overhaul the writin' for you.** 

Wilson was eager to begin. The skipper found a 
half-filled log-book, and the butt of a pencil, and the 
reporter sat by the pilot's bunk, and wrote with frown- 
ing effort. His labour was so evident that at length 
the interested pilot asked: 

"You. seem to be making heavy weather of it, 
Jimmy. Mind my lookin' over the nigh end of it?'* 

Wilson passed the log-book over with a flutter of 
expectancy. He was proud of his opening para- 
graphs. He flattered himself that he had caught the 
spirit of the tragedy of the last and lost pilot schooner. 
The old man read them with puckered brow, and laid 
the book down without comment. Wilson waited and 
had to break the awkward silence : 

" Anything the matter with that ? '* 

" Well, I had only a common school education, and 
I've been at sea fifty years. I'm no judge, I guess. 
It's too high-falutin' for me. Those dictionary words 
are mighty imposin', and the opening verse of poetry 
looks gilt-edged. But, well, every man to his trade." 

The very young reporter looked hurt, and the pilot 
tried to soothe him by flatly denying the truth of 
everything he had said. Wilson put the book away 
and went on deck. In his mind there was a glimmer- 
ing notion that his literary method might be open to 
criticism. The old fear and lack of self-confidence 
came back. He would rest another day and try again. 

Next morning the brig was beating against a bafiling 
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wind, and the Delaware Capes were two hundred and 
fifty miles away. A mattress was brought on deck, 
and the old man was laid on it beneath an awning. 
He was growing weaker, and began to fret when he 
found the brig was making so little headway toward 
her port and his home. Wilson was moody and wor- 
ried about his comrade. He had no heart for his 
" story." 

After a while the British skipper sat down beside 
the old man, and began to ask him about the loss 
of the Albatross. The pilot began with the start of 
the last cruise, and with crisp and homely detail, and 
with many breaks in his voice, he carried the tale 
down to the loss of the vessel, the loss of his com- 
rades, and the escape of the oldest and youngest of 
those that had sailed in her. And because he felt it 
all so deeply, the story did not once wander from its 
charted course. 

Wilson pulled himself together and picked up his 
log-book. He felt that it was his duty to write what 
he heard. When he had finished, the scales fell from 
his eyes, for at a great price he had been taught to 
discern that virtue of simplicity which most of his 
craft must spend years to learn. When the pilot fell 
into a doze, he stole below and began to write his 
"story." It was not all as the pilot had told it, 
but its backbone and its vitals belonged to the simple 
and untutored old man. Next day when he read it to 

Pop " Markle the pilot brightened and observed : 
Any sailor could understand that, my lad. It 
sounds as dodgasted ordinary as if I had wrote it my- 
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self. The pilots will think a heap of that piece. I 
want you to hold your job, sonny." 

The third day passed, and then the fourth, and the 
booming head wind was holding the lubberly brig 
out of sight of the Delaware Capes. The pilot in- 
sisted that he be carried on deck whenever the sun 
shone. He was looking for the Henlopen light. 
When he was not drowsy, he would talk of home to 
his young comrade, for all his thoughts were flocking 
thither. 

"I don't think Fm going to fetch it, sonny," he 
murmured when the fifth day broke with no land in 
sight. " It looks like you're going to be the sole sur- 
vivor of the Albatross. That will make your piece a 
heap stronger, won't it? My own boy couldn't have 
done more for me than you have. If we don't pick 
up the Capes by noon, I want you to write a letter for 
me to Mary, that's my wife. You can take it ashore 
at Lewes. You'll find the cottage easy enough. And 
you must go around and look at my vegetubbles. 
One of my boys will be home, and he'll see that they 
get my hulk to the buryin' ground. The skipper here ' 
has promised to anchor long enough to send me 
ashore." 

Wilson choked, and tried to cheer the old man. 
But the faded blue eyes were serene with the fore- 
knowledge of his end. The letter was written at his 
dictation, and Wilson sobbed while he went below to 
find an envelope in the skipper's desk. Then the pilot 
tried to sign it, and his knotted brown fingers held the 
pencil while Wilson helped him trace the wavering : 
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" Your loving Seth." 

Late in the afternoon of this, the fifth day, a tiny 
shaft, like a beckoning finger, cut the cloudless western 
skyline. Seth Markle heard the shouts of the men 
clustered forward who were eager to bring him the 
longed-for news. Wilson and the skipper came to 
him, and propped him up in his pillows on the poop- 
deck. 

" Henlopen light," he whispered. " Henlopen 
light, and Lewes just around the Point." 

The dim light of life burned brighter in this draught 
of hope, but soon waned lower than before. After a 
long silence, the old man tried to speak. Wilson put 
his ear close to the resolute mouth, and could barely 
hear: 

"Tell her how good you've been to me. I — I 
hope the piece is all right. The last cruise. . • . Oh, 
Mary, you're waiting around the point of the Cape." 

He was alive until sunset, but he did not speak, ex- 
cept once when Wilson thought he heard a fluttering 
whisper of "Mary," and after that the rough-hewn 
face became very peaceful. 

The brig crept into the lee of the Breakwater soon 
after daylight next morning. Wilson went ashore 
and found the cottage with the marvellous vegetable 
garden, and a sweet-faced woman who read her let- 
ter while the bearer walked slowly among the cabbage 
rows, and noted, with a quick pang, how lovingly they 
had been tended. Presently Mary Markle came to 
him, and put her motherly arms around his neck and 
kissed him through her tears. They went to a near- 
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by cottage where dwelt the eldest son. There Wil- 
son left them. Before he went away he said : 

'* He was the best friend I ever had. Vm coming 
down day after to-morrow. May I go to the church 
with you ? " 

He had to tarry in the streets, for the news had 
spread, and other weeping wives of pilots and sea- 
men pressed around him. When, as tenderly as possi- 
ble, he was able to leave them, he went to the telegraph 
office and sent this message to the managing editor of 
the Standard: 

" Just landed. Am sole survivor of pilot schooner 
Albatross run down and foundered a week ago. Will 
report with my story at noon." 

On the train Wilson added to his " story " in the 
old log-book the facts of the last days of Pilot Seth 
Markle. His pencil quivered and baulked when he re- 
called the words and face of his gentle old critic, and 
somehow, through his tears, he brought the narrative 
of the last cruise to its unadorned conclusion. Then 
he closed the book and leaned back with a great weari- 
ness. Now he was passing that bright vista of shore 
through which he had first seen the Bay, where he 
had chosen to advance rather than to retreat. Those 
intervening days seemed like years of life. He had 
gone away a boy, he was coming back a man. 

When the young reporter walked into the Standard 
office, the first man to greet him was a bald and bulky 
stranger with an impressive manner, who said : 

" Ah, the young hero, I presume. You had a great 
Streak of luck, didn't you? Glad to see you pulled 
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through. My name is Wilson. Tm to take your 
notes at once and work up the story from them. 
We're going to play as the leading feature in to-mor- 
row's paper, and follow up with a page for Sunday." 

Young Wilson looked at " Doc " Wilson with a 
new assertiveness and threw back his slight shoulders 
as he replied : 

" No, thanks you. Nothing doing. My story is 
written, and it's going to be turned in to the boss as it 
stands. I'm going in to see him now." 

" Oh, nonsense," snapped " Doc " Wilson. " I can 
understand your wanting to do the story, and your 
head being swelled a bit and all that. But if you 
want to hold your job you'd better fork over your 
notes without any more fuss about it. The old man 
passed it out that he was going to fire you, anyhow. 
I'll say a good word for you if you can produce the 
goods." 

Young Wilson brushed past his elder, who stood 
dumbfounded at the insolence of the "pup." Then 
the managing editor was confronted by an unabashed 
intruder, who announced : 

" Here's my story, sir. There's about six columns 
of It. And it's all ready to be edited. And no 
'Doc' Wilson nor anybody else is going to rewrite 
it until you've passed on it." 

The managing editor saw a bedraggled" figure with 
a firm-set jaw and a level glance which looked him 
squarely in the eyes. He took in the sea-stained 
clothes, and the burned and grimy face, and smiled as 
he said : 
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" I'll read it, Mr. Wilson. Go home and come back 
at SIX o'clock. Then we'll talk it over. You've been 
through a tremendous experience, haven't you? It's 
your story. Don't fret about that." 

When James Arbuthnot Wilson next entered the 
managing editor's office, that dignified personage 
grasped his hand and exclaimed : 

" My son, why haven't I known you could write 
a story like this? It's the real thing. It's a master- 
piece. Where did you learn how ? " 

The boy's face twitched as he said very slowly : 

"The man who taught me how died in sight of 
home. It's his story. It isn't mine at all. I want 
a day off, if you please, to go down to Lewes again. 
I'm — I'm the last of the Albatross/^ 



SHIPMATES 

AFTER his vessel had been abandoned on the 
Florida Reef, able seaman Johnny Beal was 
paid off in Key West. On that swarming dot 
of an islet in the sapphire Gulf he went astray among 
the Cuban cafes and dance halls where merchant 
sailors, blue-jackets, and the swarthy crews from the 
sponging fleet were wont to clash or mingle in un- 
seemly revelry. He spent his wages with a certain 
stolid deliberation, and his heavy, frowning features, 
lumbering gait and slow-witted habit of speech seemed 
oddly out of place amid the vivacious roysterers of 
Spanish blood with whom he drank and gambled away 
the tropical nights. 

The cigar maker, Emilio Carbonne, and his friends 
had found it so easy to cheat this derelict seafarer at 
dice and cards that when the worm turned they were 
moved to a stormy outburst of surprise and anger. 
Foolishly thinking to cow him with a show of force, 
their quick knives flashed in the lamplight, no more 
than an instant, however, before Johnny Beal heaved 
himself up from the poker table and swung the heavy 
chair that smote Carbonne across the head and cracked 
his skull like a teacup. Then the sailor, roaring word- 
less menace, whirled toward the two other Cubans. 
One of them crumbled under his attack and his knife 
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tinkled across the floor, while the other darted for the 
doorway and clattered down to the street screeching 
for help. 

Johnny Beal stood in the middle of the room, lean- 
ing against the splintered chair while in a fog of be- 
wilderment he surveyed the huddled shape of Emilio 
Carbonne, the dandy, whose scented curls were red- 
dening and whose aspect was already so shockingly 
lifeless that he looked like a bundle of old clothes. 
The wounded survivor was crawling toward the stair-* 
way door, praying for his life in whimpering Spanish, 
but the sailor heeded him not. Nor did he turn his 
head as he heard the fugitive trip and roll from the 
landing, bumping one step after another with singu- 
larly cadenced thud and cry. Staring across the dis- 
ordered loft Johnny Beal moved over to the dead man, 
lifted one limp arm and let it fall. Then the sailor 
rubbed his own hand across his twitching mouth and 
muttered : 

" They tried to skin me out of my last five dollars. 
And when I kicked they pulled their knives and sailed 
in to carve me. And I didn't have no knife nor gun. 
I did the best I could. But they won't give me a 
chance to clear myself. They'll string me up. I must 
be movin'. Where to ? " 

He heard shouts and pounding footsteps outside. 
They came nearer. They were surging into the nar- 
row stairway, and he ran to lock and bolt the door. 
Then he sprinted to a rear window away from the 
street and swung himself over the sill. His eyes, 
grown suddenly alert, swept the dusky expanse of the 
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harbour which lay no more than a few hundred yards 
away, where the last faint glow of twilight still lin- 
gered on the curtaining clouds that hung low in the 
west. The riding lights of the vessels anchored in the 
wide lagoon twinkled like sparks and their black shapes 
were melting into the night. 

The sailor knew that if he stayed on the little island 
he would be hunted down by morning. A blind 
homing instinct led him to make for salt water. With- 
out conscious plan, gasping as if he were short of 
breath, he dropped to the roof of an adjoining shed 
as he heard a furious battering against the door above 
him. Beneath him lay a shadowy alley into which he 
leaped and fled toward the water-front. Presently he 
fancied he heard the noise of men running somewhere 
off to the right as if his pursuers were aiming to cut 
athwart his path. He checked his frantic flight and 
leaned trembling against a wall. 

While he hesitated, the drawling chatter of a 
woman's voice came from where the alley ran into the 
street that lay along the wharves. He could hear her 
say: 

" We were becalmed 'most all day between here and 
Cayo Hondo, and didn't get in till sundown. But Jim 
just insisted on my comin' ashore to do the shoppin', 
it bein' Saturday night and the stores open. I'll worry 
every minute, but I reckon it's all right. Jim said he 
could take care of — '' 

" I wish Jim 'ud take care of me," the sailor stam- 
mered foolishly as he doubled behind a warehouse and 
ran with stumbling haste, for the hue and cry was 
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swelling behind him. If he could only swim as far as 
the nearest key and hide in the mangrove thicket, he 
thought, — well, anyhow, he could swim till he sank 
and — 

Straight ahead he plunged, wholly unreasoning, with 
never an idea of surrender. An instant before he was 
about to dive from the string-piece of the nearest 
wharf he chanced to see a black blot on the water close 
alongside the piling. It looked like a shadow, but he 
hesitated, peered down, and was able to discern the 
outline of a skiff. Hope fluttered pitifully as he slid 
down the weed-fringed timbers where the rusty spikes 
and jagged barnacles cruelly tore his hands. Uncon- 
scious of his hurts he fell into the boat and stifled a 
shout when his feet clattered against a pair of oars. 

With crafty fingers he muffled the rowlocks with 
strips torn from his shirt and braced himself for a dash 
straight out into the gloom of the open harbour. The 
cloudy night had fallen and it must soon make him in- 
visible from the wharves. A few strokes and the odds 
might begin to sway in his favour. Then the search- 
light from the fort, idly sweeping the sea, turned and 
flung a radiant shaft at the skiff and the lunging man 
at the oars. It blazoned him in calamitous silhouette, 
and then moved on to pencil the farther reaches of the 
harbour with bands of quivering brightness. A shrill, 
jubilant yell arose from shore. 

Johnny Beal cursed under his breath and grunting as 
he threw his broad back into every stroke, he drove 
the squattering skiff until the stout ash blades bent like 
bows. Again the blind, unwitting search-light picked 
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him out of the darkness and he paused to wipe the 
sweat from his eyes and shake his fist at the distant 
fort in a fury of rage. Now he could hear the rattle 
of oars in tholepins and a shower of sparks streamed 
from the funnel of a tug that lay at the coal dock with 
her fires banked for the night. 

The brisk wind was chopping the water and blow- 
ing the bow of his boat around so that he glanced over 
his shoulder to lay his course. The search-light, as if 
seeking to make amends for its tragic mischief, played 
for an instant across a cabin sloop which lay dead 
ahead. Her jib and mainsail were hoisted and the 
clank of a small windlass sounded from her bow. She 
loomed as clearly outlined as if it were high noon, and 
in his fleeting glimpse of her the sailor could discern 
no one aboard except the stooping figure of the man 
who was getting up anchor. The dazzling path of 
light wavered past and the tall sails slid back into the 
night. 

The fugitive jerked his skiff straight ahead and 
muttered brokenly : 

" rU capture her, so help me, if there ain't more'n 
him aboard. She's almost under way and this ain't 
no time to be polite." 

As the small boat raced nearer the man in the bow 
of the sloop shouted : 

"That you, Bub? What's become of Ma? You 
ain't left her in that there ruction ashore, have you? 
I was just goin' to sail up to the dock for you-all." 

The fugitive in the skiff made no reply, but plied 
his oars with fairly infernal energy. The boats of 
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his pursuers were visible astern as creeping shadows 
converging from several wharves. He sent the skiff 
straight at the bow of the sloop while her master 
yelled in alarm: 

" Keep off there ! Where you headin' to ? Sheer 
off, dog-gone you, or you'll be stove up." 

Before he could voice more remonstrance the boat 
banged alongside and what followed seemed instan- 
taneous. A silent, bare-headed apparition of a man 
rose over the side as if he had been shot out of a mor- 
tar. Before the skipper could stir from his tracks two 
arms shot around his middle with the grip of a bear 
trap, and he was flung and dragged to the side without 
ever a chance to save himself. Another prodigious 
heave, and the victim, wildly clutching at empty space, 
flew overboard head-foremost and pitched against the 
bottom boards of the skiff where he lay half-stunned 
and speechless. 

While the skiff drifted clear and bobbed astern, 
Johnny Beal toiled madly at the windlass until the 
chain hung up and down. Then he hauled the jib to 
windward, and as the sloop fell off, he rushed aft and 
paid out the main-sheet. The slattering canvas filled 
and the little vessel heeled sharply to the weight of the 
buoyant breeze. Holding the wind abeam he crowded 
her for the open sea until the water raced along her 
leeward deck. Red flashes winked from the moving 
blotches far iastem and scattering bullets whined over- 
head or cried " whit, whit " as they spattered through 
the mainsail. The man at the tiller ducked and a slow 
grin lighted his sullen features. 
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Through the open cabin hatch shone a patch of yel- 
low lantern light and he rushed below to douse it with- 
out stopping to look around him. Soon the long swell 
at the harbour's mouth began to cradle the sloop and 
she ripped through the uneasy seas in a smother of 
foam. The sailor growled, as he felt the rising wind 
against his cheek : 

" If there's grub and water aboard this bimdle of 
planks I'll drive her till I fetch clear to Central Amer- 
ica. It's a gay time they'll have ketchin' me if I can 
once make the Yucatan Channel." 

With nervous dread he watched the search-light 
wheel and play as the sloop fled past the fort, but 
somehow it left her in the merciful darkness, and now 
she felt the lift and surge of the open sea. As a speck 
she vanished into the trackless night while the sailor 
steered southwest, and sweated at the kicking tiller 
with a grim, exultant joy. 

He drove her recklessly until almost midnight and 
the barrier of the outer reef lay thirty miles in his 
wake. Then realising that pursuit would be futile 
until daylight he let the sloop plunge into the wind, 
while he went into the little cabin. Lighting the 
lantern he peered about him with the most burning 
curiosity, for without food and water he knew that 
he would be as good as done for. Brushing past the 
transom berths he rummaged forward among the. lock- 
ers. Stumbling over a small stove, the seeker discov- 
ered a half -filled water-cask, a cupboard furnished 
with tinware, some yams, bacon, coffee, bread and 
bananas. Gathering up enough of these precious 
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stores for several meals and filling a kettle of water, 
he started aft to stow them in the cock-pit on deck. 

As Johnny Beal lurched past one of the transoms he 
noticed what appeared to be a bundle of bedding tucked 
in one corner. Then he heard a sotmd which made 
him say aloud : 

** The jaws of that boom needs greasin' bad. Lis- 
ten to 'em squeak." 

He was about to step on deck when the same high- 
pitched, creaking note made him cock his head and lis- 
ten doubtfully. Then he turned and swung the lantern 
toward the bundle of bedding in the berth. The 
blankets moved, not in response to the pitching of the 
vessel, but with a sudden wriggling twist. Johnny 
Beal stepped back with a sharp cry of fear and fell over 
the centre-board trunk. His nerves, already under a 
breaking strain, gave way for the moment. This hap- 
pening was so immensely uncanny that the stolid sea- 
man broke into a cackling, hysterical laugh. Again 
there came the thin, wailing cry from the animated 
bundle and Johnny Beal staggered as he cried with an 
oath: 

" Bless me, if I ain't run away with a live baby. 
And it's puttin' up a few objections." He forgot 
the perils that still ambushed him and tiptoed to 
the berth and held the lantern close to the roll of 
wrappings which appeared to be lustily kicking itself 
apart. Then two extraordinary plump and tiny fists 
waved in front of a pink and drowsy face and the kid- 
napped shijpmate of Johnny Beal burst full-lunged 
into a roar so out of all proportion to its bulk that the 
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stricken observer could only falter in apoplectic dis- 
may : 

"It's alive all right, and it sounds as if its boiler 
was too big for his hull. I never guessed they carried 
so much steam pressure. This beats me ! " 

The sloop sagged off to leeward so drunkenly 
that a sea broke over her and swashed into the cabin. 
Hastily tucking the infant into a dry corner and wedg- 
ing it fast with blankets, the sailor leaped on deck. 
After much danger and exertion he succeeded in dou- 
ble-reefing the mainsail, and then as he let the sloop 
fall off again he saw that he must watch her with in- 
cessant vigilance to win her safely through the blow, 
for she had been built and sparred to thread the shel- 
tered lagoons of the northward. 

Now and then above the singing of the wind and 
the long hiss of the tumbling seas there was borne to 
his ears the voice of the baby, insistent, forlorn, ap- 
pealing, as it wailed alone in the darkened cabin. The 
man outside shook his head and chewed his lip as he 
scowled at the white-crested seas ahead. What could 
he do with this mysterious morsel of humanity that 
lay neglected below ? What could it eat ? Why didn't 
it have sense enough to know that he had his hands full 
in trying to save it from the sea? As soon as he 
dared to leave the tiller again he would give it a hunk 
of bread and a potato. At length the helpless and re- 
bellious foster-parent kicked savagely at the cabin door 
and bellowed : 

" Nobody asked you to ship this voyage, so shut up 
and sit tight, can't you? Ain't I got troubles enough 
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of my own ? The weather looks dirtier every minute, 
an3 you're lucky to stay afloat." 

Half ashamed of his outburst, he tried not to hear 
the passionate protests of his passenger whose plight 
was more perilous than his own. Nor had the prob- 
lem of its ultimate welfare begun seriously to give 
him concern. This was only an unlooked-for snarl in 
the tangle of evil fortune that had come to plague him. 

Daylight broke misty and wan and the tattered 
clouds scurried low across the grey seas which ran 
with terrifying weight. Johnny Beal decided that he 
must try to heave the sloop to, even at the risk of being 
overhauled by steam or sail out of Key West. Luck 
and skill joined forces to bring her safe out of the 
trough of the sea and presently she was pitching her 
nose into the sullen combers that streamed the length 
of her deck. The sailor made shift to fashion a sea- 
anchor and shouted when he found that the drag was 
holding her head into it. Drenched and heavy-eyed, 
shaking with nervous exhaustion, he stole below and 
sat on the edge of the baby's berth. It heard him 
coming and was roused to gurgle a delighted welcome, 
stretching its arms toward the uncouth figure at its 
side as if in perfect faith that, at last, help and compan- 
ionship were at hand. Johnny Beal scratched his head 
and observed with a sigh : 

" I can't talk your lingo and you don't savvy mine. 
But grub is the thing that surely interests the two of 



us." 



He began to investigate the nearest locker, but a 
heart-broken cry made him spin on his heel. The 
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baby's arms were beckoning him so yearningly that he 
understood, and steadying himself against the berth 
he caught up the helpless bundle and blushed as if he 
had been caught in a foolish act. Then those soft 
warm arms wreathed around the bull-neck of the sailor 
as if they belonged there. He hitched one big hand 
under his burden and with the other picked up a bottle 
that had fallen from the wrappings. 

Milk it was, but it's empty," he grumbled. 

That's what he wants. While I was runnin' away 
with a sloop and a baby, I ought to ha' tucked a cow 
under my arm. It wouldn't ha' been a bit more un- 
usual than the things I've gone and done since yester- 
day." 

A sickening heave of the floor sent him reeling 
against the bulkhead and he clasped the baby in both 
arms to save it from harm. The man's head banged 
against the planking, and as he looked up to discover 
what had struck him he noticed a bit of paper pinned 
against a roof -beam close by the lantern-hook. On it 
was scrawled large in pencil : 



" Don't you dare to forget to give little Jim his bottle 
at eight o'clock if I'm kept late ashore." 



" Eight o'clock," thought Johnny Beal. " That was 
last night, and you did get it, didn't you. Little Jim? 
Your poor unfortunate Dad must ha' fed you up just 
before I stood him on his head. That's once you 
played in luck. Hooray, perhaps there's more where 
that come from." 
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The baby was fretting and nuzzling his shirt, trying 
once more to tell him how hungry it was. He laid 
it down and ransacked the cabin until he found one 
small bottle of milk carefully wrapped in a boat 
cushion. He sniffed it critically. It was still sweet, 
and with clumsy haste he poured it into the nursing 
bottle. But the baby refused it with loiid cries of 
scorn and disappointment, and the sailor eyed him with 
gloomy despair. A sudden inspiration made him stuff 
the little stove with kindlings and put the coffee pot 
on to boil. Addressing the clamorous youngster he 
explained with an air of apology: 

" Maybe you don't like your slops cold. I'm that 
particular myself. I'll serve up hot drinks for the 
both of us in a jiffy." 

While the coffee was brewing he jammed the bottle 
into the pot. Presently Little Jim received the offer- 
ing with such eloquent gestures and ecstatic attempts 
at speech that the sailor watched him with foolish ad- 
miration. 

" You certainly do grip hold of that bottle like you 
loved it," he commented. "I've seen rum-soaks of 
thirty years' standin' that couldn't elevate a flask a bit 
handier." 

He leaned over and stroked the tousled, flaxen head 
and noted that Little Jim's eyes were blue. 

" Oakum-headed like me and same coloured lamps," 
cried Johnny Beal. " Why, bless me, if I had a kid 
it 'ud look like you, wouldn't it ? " 

This discovery was so pleasing that the fugitive said 
it aloud several times. In a flash of recollection he 
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heard again the voice of the woman at the mouth of 
the alley where he had halted in his flight His wits 
had been at such morbid tension that her words were 
stamped on his memory : 

" I've worried every minute, but I reckon it's all 
right. Jim said he could take care of — " 

Johnny reflected aloud : 

" Could take care of Little Jim. That's what she 
meant. It was his mother all right. Well, I didn't 
mean to shanghai the poor little cuss, hope to die if I 
did." 

He rose and groped forward again, a new fear mak- 
ing his heart beat faster. He tore the cabin furnish- 
ings to pieces, but there was no milk aboard. It oc- 
curred to him that this might have been one of the 
mother's errands ashore after the sloop had been be- 
calmed all day. 

" What else goes on your bill of fare ? " he implored 
the baby as he peered into dark comers on hands and 
knees. " It looks like you're up against it good and 
hard." 

Little Jim seized the finger that was poked at him 
and tucked it in his rosebud of a mouth. 

" For the love of Mike ! " shouted Johnny Beal. " It 
ain't got any teeth. Poor little devil, he must ha' been 
bom that way. Well, of all the cussed hard luck." 

Little Jim smiled and regarded the sailor with alert, 
confiding eyes. Thus they gazed at each other in si- 
lence until the grip of the chubby hands relaxed from 
around the empty bottle. Little Jim's blue eyes be- 
came misty, and their lids closed in soft-breathing 
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slumber. Johnny Beal went on deck and rigged a shel- 
ter with a tarpaulin in a corner of the cock-pit. Then 
he fetched out the blankets and the baby and stowed 
them beyond reach of a flying spray and searching 
wind. 

" I can't keep a lookout on you in there," he whis- 
pered. " You'll have to stand watches with me, ship- 
mate, till the weather lifts." 

After making sure that the sleeping baby could not 
go adrift, Johnny Beal overhauled the running and 
standing rigging, toiled at his sea-anchor to better its 
holding power, and took stock of the stores. By put- 
ting himself on short allowance he might be able to stay 
at sea a fortnight. Already the wind was falling and 
by noon he would be able to make sail and again bear 
away to the westward. The sea stretched empty on 
every side without fleck of sail or trailing banner of 
smoke. Crouched in the cock-pit, and fighting the 
aching desire to lie down and sleep, the sailor planned 
to run until nightfall and then heave to again to snatch 
a few hours of rest. 

The baby still slumbered, but its own mighty prob- 
lem of life and death hovered in the foregroimd of 
Johnny Beal's meditations. Gradually he began to 
think of Little Jim with a curious quality of impersonal 
anger. His instinct of self-preservation stirred in its 
naked savagery. His life was more to him than the 
life of this bit of human flotsam under the tarpaulin. 
But he could not shove aside the appeal of its utter 
helplessness as he cried aloud in the midst of his 
whirling thoughts : 
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"I couldn't sail you back home if I wanted to. 
There's no beatin' back against this wind and sea. 
Like as not it'll blow from the east'ard three or four 
days on end." 

By and by Little Jim awoke and began to talk to 
himself. 

From his shelter came a purling chatter of " Da-da- 
da-da — Na-na-na-na." Johnny Beal raised a corner 
of the tarpaulin and was astonished to find the infant 
playing with a strand of rope-yarn and rocking to 
and fro with smiles and little gusts of laughter. His 
tune changed, however, when he saw the sailor and 
he began to whimper with that appealing cry that had 
tormented the man during the night. 

" I'm learnin' his lingo fast," said Johnny to him- 
self. " He's sized me up as the cook and steward 
aboard this hooker and he wants his grub most punc- 
tual and emphatic. Little Jim, there ain't none, and 
I can't get you ashore, so help me." 

He went below and puttered over the stove while the 
baby persistently cried aloud for him to return. The 
bottle was filled with weak coffee, but Little Jim 
spumed it. The sailor tried to make him eat bread 
soaked to a pulp, but the small victim of circumstances 
choked and gasped almost to suffocation. Everywhere 
around them the sea rolled to the grey horizon line 
and enfolded them in a vast isolation in which Johnny 
Beal would have rejoiced had he been alone. Still 
weighing the fate of Little Jim the sailor reflected : 

"I reckoned I might haul up and run for Cuba. 
But she's strained and leakin' now and she'd work her- 
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self wide open with this wind and sea abeam. No, I 
can't fetch it and there ain't no other land nowhere be- 
fore the little cuss has to — before he has to — " 

Through the long afternoon the sailor held the sloop 
toward the Yucatan Channel while Little Jim sobbed 
on his shoulder or wept pitifully under the tarpaulin. 
The inevitable end of this situation stared Johnny 
Beal in the face. Sometimes Little Jim slept as if 
wearied by his weeping. Then Johnny gazed at the 
upturned face, which was paler than in the morning, 
and decided to try to beat back to Key West on the 
chance that the wind might shift in the night. But 
again his love of life and liberty made the sacrifice too 
great to be accepted without more inward struggle. 
Babies had not really made a start of living anyway, 
and he was a strong and untamed man with the lust of 
life rioting in his veins. 

After such a soliloquy as this Little Jim would open 
his eyes and beat his fists against the sailor's unshaven 
face until something stirred his heart with emotion of 
such singular power that his eyes were moist and his 
lip quivered. 

So absorbed was Johnny Beal in this infinitely cruel 
crisis that when he looked to seaward a steamer seemed 
to loom like a painted picture suddenly thrust against 
the sky-line. She was heading straight toward him, 
perhaps two miles away, laying a northerly course. 
Like one in a trance he watched her tall hull creep 
higher until her funnel and deck-houses stood black 
against the sunset sky. Before long he was able to 
discern two white stripes athwart her funnel. Rub- 
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bing his eyes and staring with open mouth as if he 
had seen a phantom ship, Johnny Beal said with some- 
thing like a sob : 

" It's a Palmetto Liner, and she's bound from Gal- 
veston for New York — touchin' at Key West. 
Here's where it's up to me to choose between Little 
Jim and Johnny Beal." 

He looked down at the baby which smiled at him as 
if still trusting and hoping even in this pinching stress 
of hunger. Then slouching forward with reluctant 
tread the sailor began to bend a blanket to the top- 
sail halliards for half-masting as a signal of distress. 
Once he paused to brandish an arm at the sky as if 
vaguely protesting against the inscrutable fates that 
had snared his footsteps, 

" I'll never get a fair trial in that pest-hole of a Key 
West," he cried in passionate rebellion. 

Then the wind brought him the baby's cry, and his 
tortured mind veered to find a new expression : 

" That steamer'U carry Little Jim straight back to 
his mother. And if I hail the steamer I'll have to go 
along, too. There's no way of explainin' why I'm 
adrift and want to get rid of a baby and be let alone 
to go my own way in this peanut of a craft." 

He went aft and gazed at Little Jim in a long and 
eloquent silence. Then the distress signal fluttered 
into the rigging, and the sailor returned to the cock- 
pit to heave to, — and wait. A little later the Pal- 
metto Liner stopped her engines and lowered a boat 
to pick up a tattered castaway and a wailing baby 
from the tossing sloop. The passengers lined the 
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rail in considerable excitement over this unusual sea 
adventure, and when Johnny Beal climbed over the 
side one of them rushed to take the baby from his 
shoulders. He brushed her aside and asked the sec- 
ond officer: 

"Where's the stewardess of this packet? It's her 
I want and I want her mighty bad. This kid ain't 
had a bite to eat since morning. Here's his bottle 
that I fetched along, and he likes his vittles hot." 

The liner had picked up way again and was crash- 
ing through the head seas toward Key West when 
Johnny Beal came on deck and idly sauntered to the 
rail. His eyes swept the sea with a sailor's intuitive 
survey. Far astern a fleck of white was lifting from 
the water like the wing of a gull. There was no mis- 
taking the upper sails of a square-rigger working to 
the westward, Johnny Beal turned away, and pulled 
his borrowed cap low over his eyes as he muttered : 

**A deep-water ship bound across the Western 
Ocean ! And she'd have picked me up in a few hours 
more, and I'd have been clear of all my troubles. But 
that's all dead and gone, and I guess I done right." 

When the liner crept into Key West harbour next 
morning the sheriff and a deputy came aboard and 
met the purser on deck. 

" Did you happen to sight a white sloop with one 
man in her?" asked the sheriff. "He's wanted bad 
for killing a Cuban here. We're searchin' all vessels 
from the east'ard and south'ard. He's a desperate 
character, I reckon." 

You won't have to search us," replied the purser. 
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" You didn't mention a baby, but I guess this is your 
man coming now." 

Johnny Beal stepped from the deck-house door with 
Little Jim in his arms. The purser raised a beckon- 
ing hand and the sailor walked toward them with a 
grave deliberation of gait. 

" Here's a party that thinks he may have business 
with you," said the ship's officer. 

The sheriff whipped a revolver from his coat and 
covered his man as he shouted : 

"Hands up, Johnny Beall You've got to come 
with me." 

"Don't be a fool," said the sailor without excite- 
ment. "Do you want me to drop the baby? You 
take him and I'll come along. Where's his mother? " 

" She's at the hotel sick-a-bed and most crazy," 
snapped the sheriff. While the deputy held Little 
Jim, the handcuffs were locked on the wrists of 
Johnny Beal who ventured to implore : 

" I'm makin' you no trouble and I've only one favour 
to ask. Stop at the hotel and let me deliver the baby. 
I want to kind of square myself with his mother. 
Maybe she won't think I'm as bad as I might be," 

The sheriff hesitated, but something in the dumb, 
pleading aspect of the waiting prisoner made him say 
to the deputy : 

" Get a closed hack, Harry, and we'll sneak him up 
the side entrance of the hotel for a minute or two. 
He's brung the baby back safe and sound, I'll say that 
much for him." 

Johnny Beal marched ahead of them down the 
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gang-plank, but as they reached the wharf he turned 
around to look at the baby and said to him : 

" If you happen to think of it when you're growed 
up, you might put in a word for me with your ma. 
I tried to be a good shipmate to you, Little Jim." 



DICK FLOYD, MATE 



THE trouble between the mild-mannered cap- 
tain and the hot-tempered mate of the 
Tornado began at the breakfast table. 
.The biscuits were heavy, and the ham was bimit, 
*tis true, but it insolently clashed with the authority 
of his skipper for Mr. Richard Floyd to hurl the 
plate of the one at the head of the cook and the plat- 
ter of the other through an open window. Captain 
Whiting resented the violent irritability of the mate 
in a tone of pained surprise: 

"Look here, young man, you can cuss the grub 
and you can cuss the cook till you're black in the 
face. But I don't stand for any such bombardment 
of vittles on this towboat as long as I set at the head 
of the table. That's my breakfast you're gettin' so 
gay with. I'll be bendin' a stool across your face in 
about a minute." 

After scowling blackly at the perspiring cook who 
fled to his galley, the mate muttered sullenly : 

" No, you won't do a thing to my face. You'll take 
it out in blowin' about it." 

" Not much I will," said Captain Whiting. " And 
after I'm through with you, you'll stay aboard all day 
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instead of going ashore as you expected. There's no 
sense, either, in your callin' to see Miss Caroline 
Marks in that temper. Anyhow, she's going sailin' 
over to Bonita Key with her uncle to-day. I don't 
blame her for runnin' away if she thought you were 
heading after her." 

The mate flared up like an oil-soaked torch. 

"What business is it of yours where she goes or 
what she does ? " he cried. " How do you keep such 
close watch on her? If you don't stay away from 
there — if you don't keep your hands off — yes, that's 
what's the matter with me, and I thought you had 
sense enough to see it. I didn't want to bring her into 
it, and I tried to pick a scrap with you just now, but 
you haven't got the nerve of a sand crab. I heard 
you were around there two nights ago. I suppose 
you're goin' to sneak off and go sailin' with her and 
her uncle to-day and leave me in charge. I won't 
stand — " 

Captain Whiting slid round the comer of the table, 
peered into the flushed face of his mate with a puz- ^ 
zled laugh, and replied with singular patience as if he 
were trying to soothe a peevish boy : 

"Dick, you're ravin' crazy. Why didn't you spit 
it out before instead of actin' like a bat-eyed lunatic 
for the last week and makin' this vessel uncomforta- 
ble for all hands? I thought you was sure comin' 
down with fever, honest. Why, I ain't any more in- 
terested in Miss Caroline than I am in Sand Key 
Light, not as much. I drop in there now and then to 
spin a yarn with her uncle and the old man, I've 
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sailed with 'em both, you know that. But I ain't pre- 
pared to stand much more of your foolishness. Shut 
up or get out, quick." 

The mate was not in a yielding temper. He rose 
from his stool, and the two men faced each other, 
both young, clean-shaven, brown, masterful. 

" You try to talk to me as if you were old enough 
to be my dad," shouted Floyd. " You're only thirty, 
Tom Whiting, three years older than me. And you're 
a good-lookin' shipmaster and you know it You 
keep clean away from old man Marks' house, or I'll 
smash your face. Didn't I hear about your dancin' 
with her at La Briza last week when I was sweatin' 
my gizzard out down here at the dock? You're a 
sneak and a liar, and you ain't got the sand to take it 
up. 

The captain's right fist drove home from a powerful 
shoulder and the mate caught it fair on the cheek. 
There was a clatter of breaking dishes as Dick Floyd 
bounded back from the wall against which he had 
crashed, and clinched with the captain on top of the 
table. In such close quarters the damage inflicted did 
not measure up to the cyclonic energy employed, and 
before either countenance had been notably hammered 
the fight spilled through an open door onto the lower 
deck. A fireman joined the amazed cook in trying 
to pry the officers apart, but retreated to the guard 
rail as the captain rolled on top with a mighty effort 
and roared: 

" I've got him where I want him. Keep your hands 
off." 
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A group of Cubans, languidly loafing on the wharf, 
flung away cigarettes in their excitement and hastened 
to the string-piece to enjoy, with voluble agitation, the 
fine bird's-eye view of the last act in the uprising of 
the mate of the Tornado. For the head of Mr. Royd 
was firmly jammed into a hawse hole and his face 
was being flattened against its brass-bound rim. He 
could no more than gasp his readiness to quit, after 
which the conqueror, with heated emphasis, bade him 
rise and depart : 

"You're licked and you know it, you poor fool. 
Now get your traps together and pile ashore or I'll 
have every man of the crew climbin' aboard you. I'm 
done with you. Here I've lost my dignity and lost 
my breakfast and split my new coat up the back, all 
for what? God help any girl that's silly enough to 
take you in tow, I say. Wash your face and jump 
ashore, I tell you. I'll be losin' my temper, I swear 
I will, if you don't get a hustle on you. Your job is 
vacant, understand? " 

The mate picked himself up with a sheepish and 
reluctant air. He was sore in heart at being fairly 
whipped in a fight of his own choosing, and mingled 
with this humiliation was an uneasy suspicion that he 
had been in the wrong from the start. He saw clearly, 
however, that he had thrown away his berth, and the 
fog of an insane jealousy began to lift before a sober- 
ing realisation of his serious plight. He slunk aft 
without a word, and a little later limped up the wharf 
carrying a valise and a canvas roll, nor cast a back- 
ward glance at the Tornado and her captain sorrow- 
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fully surveying his wrecked garments as he leaned 
against the deck-house. 

The battered outcast hove to off the bar of the 
"Last Chance Thirst Parlour," down by the palm- 
shaded water-front of Key West. While he slouched 
disconsolately in a chair by the breezy window, sluic- 
ing his heated coppers with cold beer, a greyish, 
elderly man in white duck rolled in and called for a 
" schooner as long as your leg." Mr. Floyd did not 
wish to meet the captain of the Rescue tug, between 
which and the Tornado flamed an aggressive rivalry 
for deep-water towing along the far-flung Florida 
Reef and up to the ports of the lower Gulf. 

Dick Floyd had played well his part in snatching 
business from under the foaming bows of the Rescue 
in many a heavy-weather race. Now, whipped and 
kicked overside from the boat he swore by, the former 
mate of the Tornado twisted uneasily at sight of Cap- 
tain McNutt and craftily curtained himself behind a 
copy of the Equator-Democrat, But the elderly 
McNutt was fagged with the heat, and he was a com- 
panionable soul withal, wherefore he convoyed his 
foaming schooner to the table beneath which he 
glimpsed a pair of white canvas shoes and navy blue 
breeches. There was no greeting from the coy 
stranger behind the newspaper. Captain McNutt 
hemmed, fidgeted, and burst out : 

"That crooked little finger and that old Spanish 
ring I see peekin' around behind that paper belongs 
to Dick Floyd, sure as Fm a hoary sinner. You're 
infernal soci^^ble to-day, Mr, Mate, Are the police 
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after you ? Are you sportin' a set of oakum whiskers 
behind your ambush? I begin to suspicion I'm in- 
truding." 

Mr. Floyd crumpled up the newspaper and dis- 
closed a set of bruised and clouded features from 
whence came this cheerful welcome : 

" I suppose you want to crow over me. Is that it ? 
Do I look as if I was hunting idle conversation with 
you or anybody else from your rotten old tub? Yes, 
I'm down and out. If you want to gloat, begin 
gloatin'. I can stand it." 

The skipper of the Rescue beamed benevolently 
through his streaked beard and made haste to sym- 
pathise. 

"Of course I heard some rumours, Mr. Floyd. 
We're coalin' at Martinez dock, just beyond the 
Tornado. You wasn't exactly having a quiet tea party 
aboard her at breakfast time. I'll bet you the beers 
that the echoes of your argument with Tom Whiting 
was floatin' out to sea clean across the island. Did 
you kick the boilers out of her, or was that your 
head hittin' the rail? We're such a peaceable, loyal 
crew aboard the Rescue that these chronic ructions on 
the Tornado kind of jar us. Tho' I don't Isee how 
you've put up with Tom Whiting for five years." 

" Tom Whiting's a good towboat man," growled 
the mate. " And you know it. I don't like his ways 
ashore, that's all. And I'll get him some day and 
I'll get him good and hard, you can bank on that." 

Captain McNutt scratched his bald head and ap- 
peared to be wrapped in deep thought. Mr. Floyd re- 
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turned to the Equator-Democrat to show that he was 
in no mood for barroom chat. After an awkward 
silence during which the beard of Captain McNutt 
rimmed his tall schooner like a new kind of seaweed, 
he leaned across the table and confided : 

" See here, Mr. Floyd, il've been thinkin*. My 
mate's been drunk for four blessed days. He cleaned 
out a Cuban cigar store because the black-and-tans 
made some remarks about the American flag that 
didn't hit his fancy, and I had to bail him. Then he 
gets tangled up with some blue-jackets from the 
Raleigh, and Doc Guiteras puts six or ten stitches in 
his head. He won't be any good for a week. Do 
you want to fill in aboard the Rescue? I'm almost 
ready to say that you'll keep the berth. That booze 
fighter of mine is a first-class man, but Fm most done 
with him. Better take a chance on it.** 

Floyd was about to snarl an insulting refusal, for 
his impersonal loyalty to the Tornado had not been 
shattered. It was bred into his fibre and he loathed 
the Rescue and all her works. But he held his tongue 
and considered, while an unholy light gleamed beneath 
his discoloured eyebrows. 

"I'll tell you what I'll do, Captain McNutt," he 
cried. "You don't need a mate while you're tied 
up to the dock. But if there's any call to go to sea, 
and I can help you put a crimp in Tom Whiting, I'm 
your man. I'll be down later and see if there's any- 
thing doing.'* 

Meanwhile Captain Whiting was seated before a 
small mirror in his cabin, bathing a crack in his lower 
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lip which was assuming a lurid, purple tint. His 
nerves were on edge, for the painful episode, whose cli- 
max was the loss of his mate, had racked him in mind 
as well as body. He jumped from his chair with a 
start when a deck hand poked his head inside to an- 
nounce : 

" Chief engineer's come aboard, sir. We're ready 
to go up to the other dock when you say so." 

"All right. Cast off. Tell him we're goin' to 
run up to Long Wharf to take on some stores." 

The captain went forward and the Tornado slipped 
slowly along the water-front like an athlete easily 
exercising his powerful muscles. There was latent 
power in every line of her bold sheer, there was hidden 
speed in the vibrant harmony of her great engines, 
even though they were no more than playing at driv- 
ing her. 

Captain Whiting suddenly called a hand to the 
wheel and jumped out on deck. His marine glasses 
were at his eyes and he was gazing seaward, to the 
break in the reef where lay the harbour mouth. A 
small boat was creeping in, its oars flashing in the 
sunlight with slow and feeble irregularity. A brown 
rag of sail flapped idly in the bow. He could tell that 
it was a ship's yawl, and beyond, toward the outer 
reef miles away, no vessel was in sight from which 
this boat might have been sent. The captain laid his 
glasses on the shelf and whirled about to glare at a 
wharf a little way astern of him. 

" It's a boat from a vessel needing help, or they're 
off a wreck," he exclaimed. " I could make out six 
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men in her, only four of 'em pulling. She's half full 
of water and pretty well busted up. That party is 
from deep water somewhere out beyond." 

His shoreward observation moved him to eager 
action. It showed him that the Rescue also had 
sighted the lonely, limping yawl. Already those 
hostile decks were bustling with excitement and the 
grey beard of Captain McNutt waggled out of a 
wheel-house window. The Tornado was leading by 
no more than a hundred yards when the Rescue 
swung into the stream and the clamour of her " jingle 
bell " for full speed was heard across the little gap 
of water. 

Captain Whiting was yelling down his engine-room 
tube: 

"Are you in shape to make a race of it? How's 
your coal and water? Tell me quick." 

" Enough of both to run us a week," was the cheer- 
ing rumble from below. " We're almost full up, and 
all hands are aboard." 

" Then drive her till she busts." 

Captain Whiting leaped to the wheel and climbed 
the spokes with hands and feet. The Tornado swept 
away from the wharves in a foaming arc, while the 
playful song of her engines began slowly to deepen 
into their rhythmic anthem of staunch and battling 
endurance. 

Tom Whiting cocked a belligerent eye at the 
Rescue, a worthy match for his own boat in all 
weathers. Captain McNutt had been caught with a 
good head of steam and in this opening sprint he was 
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a little more than holding his own. The skipper of 
the Tornado called down his tube with tearful earnest- 
ness: 

" Grab everybody on deck. Snatch the cook and, 
the galley boy if you can handle any more shovels. 
McNutt got the jump on us." 

The sea-scarred yawl with its weary, uncertain play 
of oars was crawling straight toward them. There 
was no need for distress signals as the two big tugs 
tore to the aid of the pilgrims from deep water. The 
vessels were perhaps five hundred feet apart, and al- 
most abreast of each other, when the clang of the half- 
speed bell in the engine-room of the one seemed to 
echo from the other. Presently the yawl was drifting 
between them, and a blue-shirted figure doubled up in 
the stem sheets was trying to talk, now to Captain 
Whiting, now to Captain McNutt, who were stretch- 
ing half out from their respective wheel-house win- 
dows. The tidings from the yawl were therefore dis- 
jointed and ran like this, spoken very huskily as from 
a parched and swollen tongue : 

" I'm the first officer of the steamer Argyle Castle — 
Yes, we've been in the yawl three days — ugly sea 
running — From Galveston for Liverpool — cotton 
and naval stores. 

" Broke her shaft — It pounded a hole through 
her bottom — Yes, she's kept afloat if the weather 
has let her — The captain and the rest of the men 
are aboard her. 

" Yes, of course, I've got her bearings when we left 
her. She may ha' drifted some. 
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" Give you first say on picking her up ? Now, how 
can I choose between you ? 

" Price ? How can I talk figures when she may 
be at the bottom ? For God's sake, take us aboard and 
give us some cold water and sleep. 

"No, I don't care. I won't talk figures. Fight 
it out between you. It's a salvage job. 

"Then first one that gets her, I suppose. The 
old man and the owners'U have to settle it, if she's 
afloat." 

The two tugs drew nearer the yawl and the mate 
rasped out the latitude and longitude of his helpless 
ship. 

Captain McNutt had heard enough. He knew that 
the Tornado would not leave the yawl adrift, so, to 
steal the start, he rang for full speed and was on his 
way before Tom Whiting had picked up the seamen 
and cut their sinking craft loose. 

" It was a dirty trick," he muttered. " If McNutt 
was going to let me take 'em aboard, he might have 
waited. This part of it was an errand of mercy. 
But it'll come back on him before this day's over." 

II 

When Captain McNutt left Mr. Richard Floyd 
sulking in a corner of the " Last Chance Thirst Par- 
lour," that young man continued to feed his gloomy 
thoughts upon the disaster that had caught him by the 
heels. The collision with the brass-shod hawse hole 
had not been sufficiently violent to knock from his 
foolish head bis bitter suspicions of the friendship of 
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Captain Tom Whiting in so far as the flower of the 
Marks family was concerned. And the more he 
brooded, the more twisted became • his view-point 
until remorse and humiliation gave way to a rising 
tide of hatred. At length the solitary sufferer smote 
the table with his fist and growled : 

"I'm going aboard the Rescue^ and crowd that 
rum-soaked mate of McNutt's out of his berth. 
That's better than runnin' away from the island and 
leaving a clear course for Tom Whiting with the girl. 
And I'll put a nail in his coffin yet, so help me." 

Dick Floyd headed somewhat stiffly for the wharf 
where the Rescue berthed. As he entered the ware- 
house at the landward end of the wharf, he saw 
through the open door a Rescue hand tugging at the 
bight of a hawser on the nearest spile as if he were 
trying to tear it apart. Floyd broke into a trot and, 
as he doubled the end of the warehouse, the furious 
threshing of the Rescue's propeller carried him a still 
more urgent message. Tossing his bundles to the 
overhang, he made a flying leap as the trembling stern 
swung clear. He footed it briskly into the presence 
of Captain McNutt who waved an arm seaward and 
Floyd saw the Tornado panting just ahead of them, 
and, beyond her smoke streamer, the yawl at the har- 
bour entrance. 

I'm ready for duty, sir," said the mate. 
I hate to ask it and you don't have to do it, Mr. 
Floyd, but we were forced to leave one of my best 
stokers ashore and we need steam awful bad. Do you 
mind goin' below and helping them to sweeten her up ? 
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This looks like a big thing. FU have you relieved 
directly." 

The mate looked at the Tornado, ground his teeth, 
and flung back : 

"You bet I will. And I'll split those niggers' 
heads open if they lay down on me." 

It befell, therefore, that while the two tugs were 
tearing past the town, the "dandy mate" of the 
Tornado was sweating in the hold of the Rescue, 
storming at the stokers as he set them a breathless pace 
with his own rattling shovel. When he felt her speed 
slacken, he climbed outside and squatted in the door- 
way with the chief engineer, his face and hands be- 
grimed and streaked. But as soon as he saw the 
Tornado almost abeam he ducked inside, for Mr. 
Floyd was pricked in the region of his conceit at the 
bare notion that his former comrades might see him 
in the role of a stoker, and believe he had fallen to 
such depths of want and degradation within one brief 
hour. 

His alarm was needless. His mask of soot, sweat, 
and coal dust barred him from recognition by friend 
or foe. The engineer fled to his shining levers at the 
call of the brass gong over his head and Dick Floyd 
dived below, taking it for granted that his duty was 
linked with a shovel until further orders. But 
presently a deck hand, freed of his task of coiling 
hawsers,, came to relieve him with an order from the 
captain to " wash up " and join him. 

The mate went forward to get hot water from the 
galley. The Tornado was veering a trifle to the 
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southward, evidently seeking some favouring bit of 
current whose drift was logged in her skipper's mem- 
ory. The racing vessels were churning across a pale, 
green sea on which the wind had gone to sleep. Floyd 
watched the black bow of the Tornado shatter the 
uneasy gulf swell and take it in a long, lifting stride 
that showed the gleaming copper of her quarter. 
She appealed to him with a new sense of admiration, 
for in five years he had not seen her at sea from such 
a view-point as this, and he vaguely felt himself to be 
a traitor to a faithful mistress. 

He stared, forgetting his errand, while the Tornado 
slanted a little farther off to the southward. Then he 
moved forward with an absent air to find Captain 
McNutt. 

" Why didn't you wash up as I told you, Mr. 
Floyd?" said he. "Hurry, please. I want you to 
take the wheel, so I can go below and have a look 
around. I figure that we have close to a hundred and 
fifty miles to run, and we've got to fight every inch 
of it." 

The mate came to himself, looked disgustedly at his 
hands and shirt, and fled below. When he returned 
Captain McNutt made a tour of observation which ap- 
peared to irritate him. 

" By Jimminy," he sputtered. " I had it out with 
that new engineer. You'll have to lick him for me 
for I'm gettin' old and stiff. I had to draw a gun 
on him to make him crowd on more steam. I told 
him the boilers were only two years old and tested to 
carry two hundred and fifty pounds without starting 
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a rivet. He up and swore he didn't propose to be 
blowed up for no captain nor no salvage money." 

The mate smiled grimly. He looked across the 
shining sea to the Tornado whose banner of belching 
smoke trailed a mile astern of her. 

" Tom Whiting will blow up before he'll quit," said 
he. " You can gamble on that. And his boilers ain't 
new by a dam sight." 

The captain of the Rescue rubbed his hands ex- 
citedly, 

"I'm an older man than him and my blood ain't 
so hot. But I don't get done out of this job if my 
vessel holds together till sundown. There may be fifty 
thousand dollars in it." 

His eye twinkled maliciously as he followed up this 
train of thought : 

" Mr. Floyd, I can see your hatred for Tom Whiting 
sizzlin' in you every time you look off to port. I 
don't blame you none. And here's something more 
for you to chew on. He's pretty near flat busted. 
He had a run of bad luck last year and had to put ten 
thousand out on repairs. He soaked every cent he had 
in his boat when he bought out the other owners, I 
suppose you know that. Business has been rotten, 
and the Tornado's eatin' her head off. If he don't 
pull off a big salvage job on this run, his boat'U be up 
at public sale inside a month or two. I'll bet any part 
of a hundred on it." 

Floyd bit on this rich tidings with a savage delight. 
It found expression in his vehement comment. 

" I'm going below again with a shovel as soon as 
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you take my trick here, sir. We'll beat him or V\l 
break my back trying." 

The straining hours dragged by, into the afternoon. 
The low, lean hull of the Tornado was dropping 
steadily to the southward until below her upper works 
she was blurred and wavering, and now and then a 
flicker of heat mirage seemed to pick her up and set 
her clear of the dazzling sea. By compass bearings 
the Rescue seemed to have gained a trifle. The 
watches in the fire-room wiere shifted every hour and 
those relieved dropped panting on deck and were 
doused with buckets of salt water. There was an 
ominous hissing of steam pipes, and the fury of the 
hard-driven engines racked the stout hull from bow 
to stem. The engineers fluttered among their tor- 
tured steel fabric, oil cans in hand, but whenever they 
moved toward the fettered safety valve, the captain 
or the mate appeared and roared murderous threats, 
or flourished belaying pins under their noses. 

The Rescue was holding a gait of better than fifteen 
knots, reeling off the miles faster than she had been 
able to do on her trial trip. Late in the afternoon, her 
speed began to fall off a little. The pressure of toil 
in the stifling inferno below decks was more than flesh 
and blood could endure for many hours on end. But 
the patent log recorded a total run of one hundred and 
twenty-three miles in eight hours. 

"The Argyle Castle must have drifted some with 
the Stream, even if she broke down on the edge of it," 
said Captain McNutt. " We ought to pick her up be- 
fore long if she's afloat." 
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He painfully toiled to the foremast head, and began 
to sweep the cloudless horizon with his glasses. 
When he was unable to cling longer, he scrambled 
down and sent the mate aloft with feverish exhorta- 
tions. The sun was dropping fast toward the sea 
when Dick Floyd shouted : 

" Vessel dead ahead. Can't make her out, but I'm 
sure she's a big steamer." 

" Come out of that," yelled the captain, dancing up 
and down. " I don't trust anybody's lamps but mine 
this day." 

The volatile McNutt was slung aloft in a boat- 
swain's chair. After a harrowing suspense, he 
screamed : 

" There she is. Awful down by the stern, but still 
swimmin'. Get into that engine-room, all of you, and 
drive her, by Jupiter, drive her till she cracks wide 
open." 

Now the Tornado began to veer to the northward 
and it was plain to see that she, too, had sighted the 
prize. The tugs were running down the two sides of 
a very acute angled triangle, whose apex was the drift- 
ing Argyle Castle. By the simplest rule of geometry, 
the Tornado, having logged off the third or super- 
fluous leg of this triangle, in working so far to the 
southward, ought to have lost heavily in distance. 
But Captain Tom Whiting had caught the current he 
went after, and as he drew nearer and nearer the Res- 
cue, it was easy to see that the finish might be as hair- 
raising a tussle as the start had promised. 
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in 

" The Tornado's afire," yelled Dick Floyd. 

From the Rescue they could see a red streak of 
flame lick along the roof of the captain's cabin on the 
hurricane deck abaft the wheel-house, and the star- 
board yawl was hidden by a trail of smoke in the 
midst of which glowed a crimson column. Captain 
McNutt pulled at his beard and capered clumsily as he 
read the situation. 

" Her funnel's red-hot clear up to the stays, and it's 
set the upper deck-house afire. The wheel-house'U go 
next. Well, Tom Whiting ain't showing any signals 
for help." 

" And he won't as long as her hull and her engines 
are sound," the mate retorted with a grudging note of 
admiration in his deep voice. " He's grit to his heels." 
' They were so close to the Tornado that they could 
see Captain Whiting, the cook, and the galley boy pass- 
ing water buckets from below. 

" He won't spare the steam to set his pump going," 
muttered Floyd. "There's a man for you, Captain 
McNutt." 

The tugs steadily converged toward the waiting 
Argyle Castle until she was no more than a mile 
distant. The Rescue was leading, but to even up 
matters, the Tornado appeared to be more on a direct 
line with the crippled steamer. It was still anybody's 
race. Floyd became panicky, fearing the indomitable 
resourcefulness of such a man as Tom Whiting who 
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would let his deck burn under him to beat the Rescue. 
It was playing high hazard with life and death, but 
it was Tom Whiting's way. 

The mate ran aft to kick and curse the Rescue's 
weary stokers into a final outburst of frenzied toil. 
The Tornado was creeping up astern, there was no 
doubt of it. Floyd jumped upon the rail for an in- 
stant and shielded his eyes to measure the distance 
and the angle of the flight toward the finish. The 
Rescue lurched, his foot slipped on the brass-sheathed 
rail, he clutched wildly for a stanchion that was not 
there, and plopped into the seething water that boiled 
along the overhang. 

The cry of alarm aboard the Rescue speedily car- 
ried to Captain McNutt, who rushed to the edge of 
the upper deck and saw his mate, by a miracle of luck, 
bob up in the wake, unscathed by the screw. He ran 
back to his masterless wheel. A life belt had been 
thrown by a quick-witted fireman off watch who 
jumped for the lashings of the nearest boat, expecting 
to hear the engine-room bell, and the blast of the 
whistle to "stand by." But Captain McNutt made 
no move toward a rescue. In response to the clamour 
from below he poked his whiskers over his window 
ledge and shouted : 

"Whiting's got to pick him up. He don't dare 
leave him to drown. And that means we've got him 
licked. Hooray ! Give it to her." 

There was method in this seeming brutality. The 
man at the wheel of the Tornado saw the castaway 
struggling in the twisting streak of white water just 
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ahead, and put his wheel hard over lest he run him 
down. A yell from one of his bucket brigade sent 
Captain Whiting forward on the run. One glance 
told him what had flashed through the mind of the 
flinty McNutt. He realised, also, what it meant to 
him, Captain Tom Whiting, if he should stop to pick 
up the man whom he recognised as his doubly recreant 
mate. But with no more than a shadow of hesitation 
he sung down below to shut off steam, and, in the 
same breath, to get a boat ready in case the Tornado 
should fail to snatch the mate aboard in the bight of 
a heaving line. 

Dick Floyd had reached the life belt and was swim- 
ming with easy and confident power, now that he was 
clear of the tumbled wake of the Rescue, and could 
ride the unbroken, cradling swell. He dashed the 
brine from his eyes and looked up toward the black 
bow of the Tornado which was crashing toward him. 
Above it he could see Tom Whiting waving his arms 
in one despairing gesture of farewell to the Argyle 
Castle. He saw him rush to the rail, and sooty figures 
snatching at heaving lines and hurrying toward a yawl. 

Tom Whiting was going to stop for him? It 
couldn't be true! Give up the prize with everything 
at stake, fling away a huge salvage, go broke, lose 
his vessel, to pick up him, Dick Floyd, who had turned 
traitor and tried his worst to beat him? The realisa- 
tion dazed him in the instant required for him to 
comprehend what was happening. And in that great 
instant he hated himself, and his mood changed to 
match that of the man who was trying to save him. 
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He beat the water with his arms to raise himself on 
the bosom of the next long swell, and made himself 
heard in a sputtering, strangling roar. 

*'Go on, go on. Tornado! Don't mind me. Get 
your tow and pick me up later. Don't slow down. 
I'll be floating easy. Oh, give it to her." 

Tom Whiting wrung his hands in an agony of doubt 
as the Tornado drew abreast of the man in the water. 
He looked once ahead at the Rescue, and then yelled in 
response : 

"Is that you, Dick? Bully for you. Sure you 
don't need me? God bless you. It won't be long. 
Don't get your feet wet." 

The Tornado picked up full speed again before she 
had seriously slackened way, and stormed after her 
rival. Tom Whiting growled to the deck hand in the 
wheel-house : 

" He's got on blue breeches and the sharks'U take 
him for a nigger and leave him alone. And I reckon 
Dick Floyd could slosh around in this water with a 
life belt on till he got ready to come in. But I'd ha' 
stopped if he hadn't told me to go on! You hear 
that an' mark it down. I hope I did right. What's 
the matter with McNutt ? " 

Aboard the Rescue affairs had become suddenly 
confused. The mate had been lost overboard when 
he was most sorely needed. News of Captain Mc- 
Nutt 's heartless desertion swiftly spread below, and 
the men dropped their shovels and scrambled up the 
ladder to see whether it was true that the mate had 
been left to drown like a dog. The chief engineer, be- 
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side himself with rage, began to shut off steam while 
his comrade twisted the clamp from the safety valve 
to relieve the terrific increase of pressure which threat- 
ened. 

The Rescue roared like a dying bull, and was veiled 
in a fog of escaping steam. The agitated McNutt 
flourished his revolver, tore at his beard, and bellowed 
in helpless wrath, while his men lined the rail and 
gazed astern. They were able to see Dick Floyd rear 
half his length above the life belt and wave his arms 
to the Tornado in a gesture of encouraging farewell. 
They saw the Tornado sheer off again, and this tab- 
leau so quickly calmed the boiling emotion aboard the 
Rescue that all hands turned back with headlong haste 
to make steam. 

It was too late. The Tornado swept past them, 
her red funnel glowing amid the smoke of her smould- 
ering cabins, a white wall of water under her bow 
as she shifted her course a trifle to fetch her on the 
quarter of the wallowing Argyle Castle. 

Tom Whiting was shouting to the officers on the 
bridge of the big freighter when the beaten Rescue 
rounded to, abeam of them. The crew of the Argyle 
Castle were cheering the victor of the ocean race and 
hotly endorsing her demand for the first line aboard. 
The matter of salvage was waved for the time. The 
haggard skipper of the Argyle Castle was not dis- 
posed to argue with his ship slowly settling beneath 
his feet. 

The Tornado slipped close alongside, and while the 
first hawser was passing between the two vessels, a 
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boat dropped from the davits of the tug, and splashed 
into the swell as if it had been shot overside. Four 
of the crew swarmed down the falls, unhooked the 
blocks, and bent to their oars like madmen. The boat 
seemed to crawl for ages across the lonely sea before 
the man in the stem sheets sung out : 

**It's a cask or it's Dick Floyd's head bobbin' off 
there to wind'ard. We ain't goin' to put him back 
aboard no rotten old barge of a Rescue neither. He 
belongs to us." 

They laid violent hands on the water-logged derelict 
and hove him aboard while he gasped : 

" Who won ? Did you beat out that old billy- 
goat?" 

" We did," roared the boat's crew in a chorus that 
made the mate grin with ecstasy. 

" Put me aboard the Tornado, then," said he. 
*' I'm wet through, and I want a slug of Tom Whit- 
ing's good whisky." 

When the exhausted, dripping figure of Mr. Rich- 
ard Floyd was hauled over the guard rail of the 
Tornado, Captain Tom Whiting was there with a wel- 
coming hand. The mate took it with a sheepish smile 
and a blush that meant both shame and repentance. 

*' Better take your own berth and some of my 
clothes," said the skipper. " I guess we have squared 
the account." 

Dick Floyd scratched his head and observed with a 
twinkling eye : 

" Wouldn't Miss Caroline Marks be surprised if she 
knew what a busy day she's been givin' you and me? '* 
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UT this Captain Hanson of yours impresses 
me as a wooden-headed, slow-witted kind 
of a brute, whereas it seems to me you 
need a man of dash and resourcefulness," argued the 
visitor. 

" You will have to leave this end of it to me," em- 
phatically answered the managing owner of the ship- 
ping firm. "I am risking my steamer, and she is 
worth a good deal more than your cargo. Most 
voyages of this kind have been bungled before sailing 
because the people on board could not keep their 
mouths shut. Your dashing shipmaster be hanged! 
I know Captain Eli Hanson." 

" I suppose I must take your word for it," the other 
man reluctantly assented. " But will he undertake the 
— er — that is, will he do as he is told ? " 

" He will obey orders if they take him to hades and 
beyond," and the managing owner's tones were final. 
"And he will ask no questions." Picking up from 
his desk a long, stout envelope, he glanced over the 
several sheets contained therein and resumed with an 
air of easy confidence in his purpose : 

"Do you care to look over the documents? It 
may be playing it pretty low on him to send him to 
sea in this kind of style, but business is business, and 
I take no chances of a slip before hie leaves port." 

217 
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The agent, whose chief concern was for the safety 
of the cargo, read with scowling disapproval as if the 
plan appealed to him as quixotic and untrustworthy; 
but before he could voice more objections the manag- 
ing owner opened the door and called out : 

" Come in. Captain Hanson. We are ready for 
you." 

A thick-set man with a very red face rose from a 
chair in the outer office and moved with heavy, dif- 
fident tread. Nodding respectfully, he faced his em- 
ployer, hat in hand. His shore-going clothes of 
solemn black were minutely wrinkled as if they had 
been hauled out after long disuse at sea, nor had they 
been shaped to fit this square, deep-chested seafarer. 
Commonplace and awkward he might have appeared 
to an unobservant landsman, but the managing owner 
was satisfied with his scrutiny as he said : 

" Cargo all stowed and the vessel cleared for Colon, 
direct, I understand, Captain Hanson. Crew aboard 
and sober?" 

" Yes, sir. I have a fairly good crew. Anything 
more ? " gravely answered the shipmaster as one whose 
conversations were habitually brief. 

The managing owner closed the long envelope, 
smeared its back with sealing wax, and said with a 
matter-of-fact manner: 

" Here are your supplementary orders. Captain. 
You will not open them until you are passing the Dela- 
ware Capes. Then you will proceed to carry them 
out absolutely. I think that is all. Good luck to you. 
You will sail at noon to-day." 
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Carefully stowing the envelope in an inside pocket, 
Captain Eli Hanson muttered a word or two of fare- 
well and clumped into the outer hall while the agent 
somewhat contritely observed : 

" And he never asked a question ! But I should like 
to see him when he reads those sealed orders." 

" He won't even blink," was the confident rejoinder. 
" And I would bet you his ship against a cigar that 
he doesn't open that envelope one minute before the 
proper time. Men of that breed are hard to find, but 
they are worth their weight in gold to those who 
know how to handle them." 

A few hours later the twin-screw freight-steamer 
Corsica was dropping Sandy Hook astern as she 
bucked into a heavy head sea that broke green over 
her lunging bow and drove in sheets of spray across 
her bridge. Encased in yellow oilskins, Captain Eli 
Hanson clung to the rail and chewed a brine-soaked 
cigar while he eyed the ugly weather and wasted no 
words in needless talk with his first mate. By mid- 
night the wind and sea were so menacing that the 
Corsica was steaming at no more than half speed to 
ease the strain on hull and engine. It may have 
occurred to Captain Hanson that he would be delayed 
in passing the Delaware Capes, but his bump of curi- 
osity was so notably deficient that the surprising nov- 
elty of sealed orders inspired no outward sign of 
impatience. Twelve hours passed before the dimin- 
ishing gale permitted him to pick up headway, and the 
Corsica was considerably battered and shaken as she 
crashed through the swollen, troubled swells. 
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When at length Captain Hanson had convinced him- 
self that his vessel was fairly abreast of Cape Hen- 
lopen light, he locked the doors of his room, drew the 
curtains across the ports, and methodically ripped 
open the managing owner's envelope, which had been 
hidden in a bureau drawer. Tilting back his chair, he 
perused the first sheet that came to hand, nor did his 
weather-beaten features express any other emotion 
than conscientious interest as he read with moving 
lips : 

You will land your cargo at the mouth of the Rio Sabana 
midway between Cartagena and Barranquilla on the north 
coast of Venezuela. The insurgent general Rafael Portu- 
ando will be waiting for the Corsica, and when off shore you 
will exchange signals with him as per enclosed memorandum. 
You will be careful to see that he checks off the manifest 
and gpives you a receipt for safe delivery. You are expected 
to keep your crew up to their work and are authorised to 
promise them double wages for the voyage. You will, of 
course, receive a very handsome bonus if the cargo is suc- 
cessfully landed. While we do not wish you to endanger the 
ship or her people, yet every reasonable effort must be made 
to achieve results. Destroy these orders without fail. 

Captain Eli Hanson grunted, gazed reflectively into 
space, and examined an annotated copy of the mani- 
fest which seemed to cause him a flicker of amusement. 
The tabulation began in this wise : 

300 cases marked canned beef contain rifle cartridges. 
250 cases marked hams & shoulders contain rifle car- 
tridges. 

118 cases marked farm implements contain Mauser rifles. 
294 pkgs. marked castings contain Mauser rifles. 
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The skipper glanced no farther down the long list, 
but slowly rose, took a turn across the cabin and back, 
and, standing with his stout legs well braced to meet 
the roll of the ship, observed to himself in a tone of 
mild surprise : 

" Why didn't they trust me far enough to tell me all 
this in port? It doesn't seem quite like a square deal, 
to me and my men. Of course I shall have to see it 
through." 

Presently he summoned the chief engineer, a burly 
Grerman viking, who came in all reeking and grimy, a 
raw burn which seared his cheek showing how the gale 
had flung him against a steam-pipe. 

" I have known you for a long time, Zimmer," the 
captain began. " You will keep this to yourself for 
the present. Our general cargo for Colon has 
turned out to be a fake. I couldn't tell you ashore, 
for I took sealed orders. We are to land arms and 
such truck to the Venezuelan rebels. It is ticklish 
business sometimes, so I have heard, and you have 
half a dozen children while I have nobody at home but 
my wife. I feel as if I ought to explain how the 
thing happened. You don't blame me for giving you 
no warning, do you ? " 

This unusually intimate appeal surprised Zimmer, 
but there was naught of perturbation in his manner as 
he threw back his head and laughed. " I haf noddings 
but pirates und hell-schrapin's below dis woyage. Cap- 
tain. Dey vill quicker fight dan eat. Sealed orders, 
eh ? It iss a joke on you, so ? Oh, it iss a big joke. 
I vill keep mum. But my engines vas shook up bad 
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in dot verdammt gale o' wind, und the Corsica vas in 
no shape to run avay from blockadin' wessels. It iss 
a comblication." 

" Keep her moving somehow. I mean to land my 
cargo, Zimmer. I don't know how the deck force 
will take it. It will be time enough to tell them when 
we get in southern waters. You may go now." 

" Vhen you iss ready a council of war to hold, gif 
me notice," concluded the doughty chief. " If we 
can't run so fast, maybe we can fight a little. Most 
of dem Sout' American gunboats vat I haf seen we 
can lick mit popguns." 

After poring over the manifest the captain rum- 
maged in the stifling holds until he had discovered 
rifles, revolvers, and ammunition that could be hastily 
broken out in case of need. Having taken this precau- 
tion against mutiny or other incidents of a tumultuous 
nature, he overhauled his charts, marked his landing- 
place with a pencilled cross, and resumed his routine 
duties. His prosaic, unimaginative soul perceived 
nothing heroic or romantic in this adventure so unex- 
pectedly thrust upon him. He intended to land his 
cargo at a certain Rio Sabana, and it made no particu- 
lar difference whether it consisted of canned goods or 
cartridges. 

Day after day the Corsica steamed southward, un- 
noticed, unpursued, until the tropic sun scorched her 
decks and the half-naked, panting stokers crawled up 
from the fire-room to sluice each other with pails of 
water and sprawl under the awning like dead men. 
The time came when the course of the steamer must be 
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shifted from the track to Colon, and the mates could 
no longer be hoodwinked. Captain Eli Hanson told 
them in a few words. Middleton, the first officer, said 
without hesitation : 

" I will stand by you, sir." 

The captain nodded approval of the clean-built, alert 
young Yankee, but turned to glower at the second mate, 
who had paled and cried out nervously : 

"But I did not sign for this, sir. Those South 
Americans will shoot us on sight if we happen to get 
overhauled off the coast. I — I — " he gulped, turned 
red, and was about to protest more earnestly when 
Captain Hanson cut him short : 

" Enough for you. I can't force you to turn out- 
law, but I guess you had better be a passenger for the 
rest of the voyage." 

There were tears in the eyes of the degraded mate 
as he stammeringly begged a hearing, but the skipper 
had turned his broad back and was saying to his first 
officer : 

" Mr. Middleton, muster your men. Fetch all hands 
forward." 

Seamen, stewards, and cooks, a motley crew of 
Americans, Irish, negroes, and Scandinavians, strag- 
gled forward to the well-deck, and stared up at the 
stocky, impassive figure of their commander, who 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand and asked : 

" How many of you men will risk your necks for 
double wages when you are paid off? " 

" Here, sir," " Aye, aye," " You bet," ** Ya, dot's 
me," was the roaring chorus, followed by the feebler 
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interrogations of the dissenters : "What for?'' 
" Where to? " " You've got to show me." 

" I can't see that it is any of your business," quietly 
retorted Captain Eli. " You are outnumbered. Mr. 
Middleton, give those kickers five minutes to change 
their minds. If they are still sulky, lock 'em up. 
That will do." 

"I haf passed the vord to my pirates," bellowed 
Zimmer in the captain's ear, " und dey vas all joyful 
but t'ree, und the udders beat 'em up mit slice-bars be- 
fore I could stop 'em." His voice fell to a hoarse 
whisper as he confided : " I hope it iss not chased by 
men-of-war we vill be. My engines iss yet pretty sick 
und vill not stand too much excitement." 

" Well, I figure on putting this stuff ashore, Zim- 
mer. Understand ? I shall try to land in a couple of 
days." 

Discussing the astonishing fragment of news in 
rather dazed fashion, the men returned to their sta- 
tions. With another skipper there might have been 
violent rebellion, but Captain Eli Hanson's summary 
'method of dealing with the faint-hearted had smoth- 
ered the opinions of the mob on the instant. Soon the 
word filtered to forecastle and galley that the Corsica 
was bent on running the Venezuelan blockade, and the 
Irish boatswain focussed the situation in a few fiery 
words : 

" If th* old man had sprung it on ye afore sailin', 
none of ye 'ud be here now, barrin' meself. An' if ye 
was not here, y'd lose th' rewarrd of y'r bravery, me 
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lads. *Tis a rare chance, an' if ye're wise ye will 
look happy an' take y'r medicine, because ye can't do 
annything else." 

With no more flurry than this the Corsica of blame- 
less repute was transformed into a filibuster, breaking 
the laws of her own nation and defying the flag of a 
foreign power. As for her captain, his conversation 
at the saloon table continued to be of the scantiest, and 
in his leisure hours he read many copies of The Weekly 
Home and Fireside, a bundle of which had been sent 
on board by the Seaman's Friend Society. At length 
he verified his position by painstaking computations 
in the chart-room, and the Corsica began to run 
straight toward the coast until a broken line of moun- 
tains loomed vague and misty against the dazzling 
horizon, A little later the captain was able to descry 
a ragged pass or notch through which he assumed the 
Rio Sabana found an outlet to the sea. Down the 
speaking-tube he exhorted Zimmer to crack on speed, 
and the rumbling response assured him that the vessel 
was being crowded for all she could stand. 

The sapphire sea was clear of smoke or sail. The 
problem of landing appeared ludicrously simple. 
Captain Hanson stumped to and fro on the bridge, his 
red face puckered in fine wrinkles as he squinted at 
the outline of the little land-locked bay which he knew 
to be his destination. His daylight signals, a black 
ball at the foremast head, a strip of white bunting at 
the main, were ready for display. The curious sea- 
men bustled about their tasks or toyed with the rifles 
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that had been served out to them, grinning and chaffing 
one another. Never, they swore, had double wages 
been so easily earned. 

Rounded hills lush with verdure and bright ribbons 
of beach were discernible as the steamer slackened 
speed and crept cautiously toward the bay, a leadsman 
sounding frequently lest she fetch up on an uncharted 
reef. Beside the open hatches the donkey-engines 
hissed and clanked as the derrick whips were rigged 
and tested ready for tumbling the cargo overside in 
hot haste. Soon a troop of cavalry, bobbing in and 
out of the foliage like so many dots, was seen to scam- 
per into the open and move along the seaward beach. 
Faintly there was borne to the steamer the report of a 
small field-piece, once, twice, thrice. Captain Hanson 
jerked out his watch. The signal-gun was being fired 
at thirty second intervals as prearranged. Resting the 
ship's telescope upon the rail, he saw a white flag climb 
to the crested tuft of a tall and solitary palm. Gen- 
eral Rafael Portuando was waiting for him, and the 
coast was clear. 

Hurrying from the bridge to be certain that the 
ship's boats were ready to be lowered without bungling, 
the captain had no more than gained the deck when 
the first mate yelled and pointed to the eastward. Out 
from behind a jutting headland, less than two miles 
distant, dashed a white gunboat, appearing as from am- 
bush. The sunlight winked in tiny sparks from her 
brasswork and armament. Hugging the coast and 
dodging behind a sheltering promontory at the first 
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glimpse of the towering Corsica, the venomous craft 
had been concealed until ready to strike. 

I don't like her looks/' said Captain Hanson. 
The rebels must have kept an awful careless lookout 
or they would have warned us off." 

What are you going to do about it ? " cried Mid- 
dleton in wild excitement. " She belongs to the Vene- 
zuelan navy, all right, and we are caught with the goods 
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" Going to land my cargo, Mr. Middleton ? " 

" Shall I keep her going for the bay, sir ? " 

" No, stop her. No sense in letting that gunboat 
bottle us up in that pocket of a bay. We'd never get 
out." 

From the deck arose a tumult of frightened cries as 
the crew of the Corsica ran this way and that. Cap- 
tain Hanson pulled a large revolver from inside his 
shirt and said severely : 

" Keep quiet, down there. Don't holler before you 
are hit. You'd better leave all this to me." 

The panic ceased. The skipper called down the 
tube to Zimmer: 

" We are in a kind of a mess. A hostile steamer 
is coming up fast from the eastward, and we can't out- 
run her. Watch out for my orders, understand ? And 
jump at the word." 

"As I haf remarked already, dis wessel iss in no 
shape to be chased, but I vill do my best," was the muf- 
fled reply. " Air-ships vas handier for dis buccaneer 
business, I t'ink." 
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The captain stolidly watched the approaching gun- 
boat as if he knew not what to do. Middleton mopped 
his sweating face and exclaimed unsteadily : 

"Those ruffians will sink us and give no quarter. 
Better beach the ship and take to the woods. The 
rebels will give us shelter in their camp." 

The skipper paid him no heed whatever. The 
threatening craft was tearing toward the Corsica at 
surprising speed. A ball of white smoke puffed from 
her bow, and a shell plopped into the sea a few hun- 
dred feet ahead of the freighter. 

"I am hove to, if that is what you mean," mur- 
mured Captain Eli Hanson. 

Almost motionless upon a windless sea, the Corsica 
appeared to be awaiting capture without attempting to 
fight or flee. The gunboat was so near that her 
swarthy, white-clad crew could be seen clustered at 
their guns. As if puzzled by the supine behaviour of 
the filibuster, they fired no more shells, and their ves- 
sel eased her headlong gait. The decks of the Corsica 
had become curiously silent. The seamen could not 
realise that fatal disaster was so close at hand. A 
negro cook raised the only audible voice. He was 
upon his knees, whimpering prayers, for he had seen 
the bloody aftermath of a revolution on the coast of 
Honduras. 

"We are caught red-handed," suddenly shouted 
Middleton in an uncontrollable outburst of shame and 
terror. "Are you going to let us die like so many 
rats?" 

"You talk too much," reproved Captain Hanson. 
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" I shall have to disrate you, too, if you are not care- 
ful." 

The trim gunboat was swinging to bring her broad- 
side to bear on the Corsica, and her men were crowd- 
ing to the boats as if an armed force was to be sent 
to take possession of the prize. Captain Hanson 
raised his glasses and stared long and hard at a stal- 
wart figure conspicuous upon the low bridge of the 
Venezuelan war-vessel. The big, ruddy, domineering 
man clad in white duck and gold braid was obviously 
the commander. The captain of the Corsica medi- 
tatively rubbed his sunburned nose, stepped outside the 
wheel-house, and swung one arm in an awkward ges- 
ture of surprise as he said to himself: 

" I thought a white man must be in command of 
that smart steamer! Um-ml I'd know him any- 
where in any kind of clothes. Well, if this don't beat 
the Dutch I " 

The commander of the gunboat was gazing no less 
earnestly at the bridge of the Corsica, where Captain 
Hanson leaned with his elbows on the rail. The naval 
officer was the more emotional of the two, for sud- 
denly he flung up his arms, danced excitedly, and 
roared in accents of the most profound amazement : 

" Steamer ahoy ! That can't be you, Eli I Are you 
the master?" 

" How are you, Frank ? " sang out Captain Hanson. 
" I kind of lost track of you for several years. You 
look as if you had done pretty well for yourself." 

As if the situation demanded a word of explanation. 
Captain Eli turned to his first mate and vouchsafed : 
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" My only brother, and a mighty obstinate cuss he 
always was." 

As for Commander Frank Hanson, of the Vene- 
zuelan navy, he could find no words to fit the tragic 
dilemma. His officers had surrotmded him with agi- 
tated gestures, and the clatter of their questions, as 
volleyed in Spanish, carried to the silent decks of the 
Corsica. Fiercely sweeping them aside, he gazed at 
hi% prize with an aspect of moody perplexity until the 
strong, steady voice of his brother came across the in- 
tervening sea: 

" Well, Frank, what do you intend to do about it ? 
I'd hate to see you go back on your plain duty, even 
to oblige me." 

" I shall have to take your ship and cargo, Eli," was 
the reply. " But no harm shall come to you or your 
men, so help me God ! " 

One or two of the Venezuelan officers, understand- 
ing enough English to catch the drift of this assurance, 
cried out angrily, and Captain Eli called back rather 
impatiently : 

" Don't get yourself into trouble with your owners, 
Frank. We have not asked you for pardons, not yet. 
I am here to land my cargo — at least, that is my in- 
tention." 

" For the love of Heaven, don't try to run," cried 
his brother, "or I shall have to open fire! I know 
how stubborn you are, Eli, but you have played your 
game and lost." 

" No more stubborn than you, and never was. I 
guess we're both built that way." And the tones of 
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Captain Eli were mildly argumentative. " I obey or- 
ders. So do you." 

The Corsica, her high sides showing more surface 
to the awakening breeze, had drifted ahead and was 
swinging slightly toward the gunboat. Captain Eli 
Hanson shrugged his solid shoulders as if further 
discussion were hopelessly futile. Then with a wist- 
ful, kindly glance at his dashing brother, he stepped 
quickly into the wheel-house and called down to the 
waiting chief engineer: 

"Full speed ahead with your starboard screw. 
Full speed astern with your port screw. Give it to her. 
And all hands hold on tight; it will be the dickens of a 
bump." 

Suddenly churning the sea into boiling foam, the 
Corsica wheeled as on a pivot, turning almost in her 
own length. Her onset was so desperate, so incredi- 
ble, that the commander of the gunboat lost precious 
seconds of time before he could rally his wits and leap 
to his signal indicator. A panicky lieutenant had al- 
ready grasped the handle and thrown it over to " full 
speed astern." With a thundering Spanish oath the 
commander knocked him down and changed the order 
to " full speed ahead." Because of this dire confusion 
of signals the imperilled gunboat had no more than 
begun to forge ahead when the tall prow of the Corsica 
sheered sharply to cut athwart the course of her flight. 
Her commander was bellowing orders and driving the 
gunners back to their posts with the flat of his cutlass. 
A scattering rifle-fire pelted them from the deck of 
the Corsica, and twci^or three fell. 
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The tragedy happened very swiftly. A battering- 
ram of tremendous weight and momentum, the freight 
steamer smote the gunboat ahnost amidships and crum- 
pled her thin steel plates like so much pasteboard. The 
destroyer backed slowly away as if to ram again, but 
her work was done. The shattered gunboat was sink- 
ing, and presently her boilers exploded with a stun- 
ning detonation. A few minutes later where she had 
been was a steaming, agitated patch of ocean covered 
with wreckage and struggling seamen. 

Turning to Captain Eli Hanson for orders, the first 
mate noticed that his face was grey and old and that 
he was leaning heavily against the wheel. He nodded, 
swayed away from his support, and staggered to the 
cushioned transom, upon which he fell and gasped with 
difficulty : 

"Lower boats. And be particular to pick up my 
brother. He jumped before we struck her, and he 
can swim like a duck." 

" Aye, aye, sir," said Middleton, and sang out the 
order to the acting second mate. " What is wrong 
with you, Captain ? Are you hurt ? " 

" One of those Venezuelans plugged me with a ri- 
fle," muttered the skipper. " I am hard hit, I guess. 
It wasn't Frank's fault. He wouldn't ha' done it 
a-purpose." 

" Let me get your shirt off," implored the mate. 
" Maybe our boats will fish up a surgeon. I am afraid 
you are drilled through the chest. Here, I must 
bandage it somehow. I'll put you in your bunk. 
Don't worry about the ship." 
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"All right, but don't you forget that I intend to 
land my cargo," feebly asserted Captain Eli. 

A little later a fine figure of a man in a dripping uni- 
form was led forward to the captain's room. Middle- 
ton surveyed him with an air of bewilderment. The 
likeness was unmistakable, although the naval officer 
carried himself with a touch of assertive bravado, and 
his more mobile features betrayed his poignant emo- 
tions of chagrin, sorrow, and anger. Striding to the 
bunk, he caught up the limp hand of the captain of the 
Corsica and cried: 

" It was a chance shot by one of my men. My 
surgeon was saved. He will be here in a jiffy. Why 
didn't you wait a little longer, Eli? We could have 
made some kind of terms and — " 

" You're lying, Frank," murmurecl Captain Eli, and 
his gaze was stern. "You and I fought each other 
as boys, and they always had to pry us apart, for 
neither would give in. You'd ha' done your duty to- 
day just as I did mine — to a finish. It's the Hanson 
blood. Surprised you some, didn't I ? I'm tired and 
short winded and I feel queer. Guess I'd better rest. 
Lose many of your people? " 

" Most of them jumped in time. There isn't an- 
other man afloat that would have dared to ram me as 
you did." 

The surgeon hurried in, shrilly lamenting his mis- 
fortunes, and the mate ransacked a cupboard to find 
the kit of instruments kept for emergency use on ship- 
board. At sight of the probes and the litter of lint 
and gauze, the questioning eyes of Captain Eli turned 
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to his brother, and a fluttering gesture beckoned him 
closer. Captain Frank Hanson, adventurer and sea- 
rover, sat down upon the edge of the bunk, and his 
resolute mouth twitched and his eyes were wet as his 
brother told him: 

" The bullet went clear through me, bulkheads and 
all, Frank. I guess this is my last voyage. See here, 
I am sort of worried about you. What will those 
rebels ashore yonder do to you ? " 

" Don't bother yourself about me, EH. A drum- 
head court-martial and a firing-squad in the morning 
for me and my men, if you have to know. It is give 
and take down this way.'* 

The face of the wounded man clouded with perplex- 
ity. His straight line of duty had suddenly become 
tortuous. Even now, however, the noble simplicity of 
his purpose could not be turned aside, and holding fast 
to his brother's hand he reaffirmed, 

" I am obliged to carry out my sealed orders, 
Frank." 

" Right you are, Eli. I don't want to interfere. I 
lose either way. My government will shoot me for 
losing my gunboat to an unarmed freight steamer. 
Tell your mate to steam in to his anchorage and break 
out the cargo." 

" This is awkwarder than ever, isn't it ? " whispered 
the master of the Corsica. ^' Here, Mr. Middleton, 
you make this rebel general Portuando swear on a Bible 
that he will not try to take the crew of the gunboat off 
my vessel. This is American territory, and there are 
guns enough aboard to keep it so." 
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After the Corsica had moved slowly in to the mouth 
of the Rio Sabana, Middleton was rowed ashore to 
confer with the insurgent leader and his staff. They 
had beheld the spectacular sea-fight and clamorously 
demanded the prisoners. The youthful mate delivered 
his ultimatum with savage earnestness and would have 
no argument. The general yielded with poor grace, 
and squads of his ragged soldiery were carried out to 
the Corsica, whose seamen disarmed them as they 
swarmed up the sides and fell to tumbling the heavy 
packing-cases into the boats. 

All through the moonlit night the boats splashed in 
deep-laden procession to the beach, but the captain of 
the Corsica heard them not. His disordered mind was 
dwelling in the New England village that his boyhood 
had known. For a long time his brother sat beside 
him and marvelled that peace and happiness seemed to 
be attending upon these last hours. Sunlight again 
flooded through the cabin ports and open doors when 
Captain Eli Hanson came back to himself and ap- 
peared to be listening intently. Reading his thoughts, 
Captain Frank bent over him and said : 

" Cargo all landed and checked off, and the mate 
has the general's receipt. As soon as 'a few repairs 
can be made, you will be ready to sail." 

" Was she hurt much, Frank ? " 

" Bow plates stove up some, but she will go home 
all right. Any orders, Eli ? " 

" Land your own men at Trinidad, but I want you 
to take the ship home. Is it all square for you to quit 
your berth down here ? " 
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" All square. You knocked me clean out of it'* 

Captain Eli Hanson rallied as if there was something 
more that must not be left unsaid. ** It wasn't your 
fault, Frank — I mean about my getting shot this 
way. I want you to get the command of the Corsica. 
Tell my owners I never asked a favour of 'em before. 
Then there's my wife. You remember Nancy." He 
halted, smiled with a singular boyishness of expres- 
sion, and went on : " If you hadn't flared up in a silly 
row with her and nm away to sea, I figure that she'd 
have married you instead of me. Maybe she will get 
over this in a year or two. Take good care of her, 
Frank. Funny that we should have met up with each 
other in just this way, isn't it ? " 

An hour later the starry folds of an American en- 
sign ascended halfway to the main topmast-head of the 
Corsica, broke out of stops, and streamed resplendent 
in the strong trade wind. No sooner was this signal 
of mourning observed on shore than the bugles of the 
insurgent army began to sound a shrill, wailing dead- 
march, and silently the black battalions were paraded 
on the beach. General Portuando and his officers, 
clad in such poor finery of uniform as had survived 
their jungle campaigns, went on board the Corsica and 
mustered outside the captain's cabin. The late com- 
mander of the government gunboat gravely saluted 
them and said in Spanish : 

" I am ho longer your foe, gentlemen. My brother 
will be buried at sea. It would be his wish. Will 
you be good enough to favour me with your com- 
mands ? " 
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" My soldiers wish to fire a volley from the deck of 
your ship," replied the rebel general, " and to gaze 
upon the face of the noble sailor who gave his life to 
our cause. It would also please them much, Com- 
andante, to have the colours of our Army of Libera- 
tion draped across his breast together with the flag of 
his own glorious republic." 

" It shall be done as you say, General Portuando. 
The body of my brother will lie in state in his cabin 
until noon. It would give me sincere pleasure to have 
your padre read prayers before we raise anchor." 

The purpled heights of the coast-line had dropped 
below the horizon when the new commander of the 
steamer summoned the first mate. 

"Mr. Middleton, we are at sea again. Stop the 
ship, if you please, and muster all hands at the star- 
board gangway for burial service." 

When the silent crew had gathered, he stood in front 
of them, fumbling rather awkwardly through the pages 
of the Bible found in his brother's room. Presently 
his sombre countenance lighted as if he had discovered 
what he sought, and in a vibrant, resonant voice he 
read the epitaph of Captain Eli Hanson of the Corsica, 
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I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith,' " 
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without another chance. Offered a berth as watchman 
on the company's dock, he could not bring himself to 
this degradation, even for bread and butter, and he had 
come to the surface again as one of the Tarpon Inlet 
crew. 

Brainard saw his thoughtless blunder and quickly 
added : 

" I didn't mean that, old man. You know how 
much I wish I could help you get on your feet again. 
Forgive me, won't you? I haven't any real troubles. 
Only a frost-bitten pineapple patch that was going to 
make my fortune. But it will be bearing again in two 
years, and then I'll be on velvet. Those gay visitors 
made me a bit restless, that's all, just as you walk the 
beach for hours after a Morgan liner passes close in 
shore." 

Bearded Fritz Wagenhals, the station-keeper, broke 
in with a sardonic chuckle : 

" It is the same way when we haf canned sausage 
for dinner. I think myself back in Heidelberg al- 
ready, where I haf taken my university degree twenty 
years ago. What is the matter mit you. Boy ? Was 
it the homesickness ? " 

" No-o, not exactly," confessed Brainard with a 
slightly embarrassed smile, " but I seem to be the only 
one of the three of us who can lift the curtain and get 
a peep at what he used to be. It's my day off, and 
with your permission. Skipper Wagenhals, I'm going 
to break my vows and trail up to the gorgeous Coquina 
Beach Hotel for dinner. It sounds rash, doesn't it? 
No sign of bad weather, is there? " 
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The keeper replied with a shade of doubt: 

" The barometer is not so conservative as I would 
like to see him, and we are very due to catch a norther 
already. But I don't think the weather will break be- 
fore next day or to-morrow. You haf been a good 
boy, and you will haf your fling." 

Brainard hauled a steamer trunk from beneath his 
cot and began to toss out apparel which had been hid- 
den therein for two long years. He held up a dinner 
coat and caressed it, rubbed a pair of patent-leather 
shoes with a bunch of cotton waste, and made obeisance 
to a crackling shirt-bosom. Memories crowded back, 
and the smash of his high hopes of fortune was for- 
gotten. Ashley Brainard was among his own again, 
a famous stroke of the Varsity eight, counting a host 
of young men and maidens among his friends and ad- 
mirers. 

His mad impulse sent a flutter of excitement through 
the station. The surfmen crowded around and were 
eager to help their butterfly emerge from his cocoon. 
Fritz Wagenhals said, as he picked up the shirt with 
reverent care: 

" It is a privilege if you allow me the buttons to put 
in. I once wore him every night. My Gott, that was 
so long ago ! Also it is good manners here to eat mit 
your knife, but not so at the Coquina Beach Hotel. 
And don't drink too much." 

The bustle aroused lanky Bill - Stebbins, who was 
sleeping outside in the sand. He hurried in to offer 
aid and counsel: 

" Dad burn it, I was onst sheriff o' Dade County, 
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Brainard, an' I reckon I got a right smart pull yit If 
you git pinched foh diso'derly conduct, raise a yell, an' 
I'll come a-runnin'." 

When Brainard announced that he had no intention 
of dressing in the station the disappointment was so 
evident that he yielded to the clamour, and consented to 
array himself for what Fritz Wagenhals called " a lit- 
tle drill, to see if you are all-ship-shape-put-together, 
mit your standin' riggin' taut." 

These embarrassments delayed the departure until 
late in the afternoon. 

In his one decent suit of blue serge, which had been 
lovingly pressed by the station cook, Brainar^ swung 
his luggage as if it were as light as his heart. He 
turned once to look at the red-roofed station nestling 
close to the sand-dunes, and for a moment felt as if 
he were playing the traitor to those loyal big-hearted 
comrades of his. Every one of them had fought with 
adverse fortune, and, beaten back, met the odds with 
smiling faces. He was the youngest of the crew and 
the pineapple plantation would yet release him from his 
chosen bondage. On this " day off " he ought to be 
back in the clearing by the lagoon, " bossing " his one 
labourer, but he looked ahead, and his young blood 
thrilled at the thought of catching a glimpse of his 
own world again. 

Northward from the station the coast swept sea- 
ward in a bold curve which ended in a low point over 
which the breakers played in spring-tides. Just be- 
yond the Point, Brainard came to the Inlet and crossed, 
dry-shod, the passage between ocean and lagoon which 
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had carried a ten-foot channel three months before. 
Now he could see, three miles to the northward, the 
long pier and the clustered roofs of the great hotel 
buildings. He had often come thus far on patrol, but 
had always gazed at the glittering resort as forbidden 
ground until he should regain his rightful place among 
these pleasure-seekers. 

Soon he passed through a noble avenue arched with 
palms, and came to lawns that almost lipped the sea. 
After the smarting dazzle of sand and ocean, this lush, 
green vista was like cold water to a thirsty man. Par- 
ties of golfers were drifting across the background; 
white and fluffy gowns gleamed in the shrubbery. But 
when the wayfarer advanced to the long hotel piazza 
the smartly voluble groups of men and women made 
him unexpectedly timorous. Obtaining a room, he 
slipped through the crowded and colourful corridor 
to the nearest elevator, unwitting that more than one 
woman turned to look after the stalwart youth whose 
handsome face was so darkly burned and whose whole- 
some vigour was no veneer laid on after a wearing sea- 
son in club-land. 

Brainard felt more like himself when he was dressed. 
He swung into the dining-room as if he owned it, and 
chose a table facing the doors where he could view the 
grand entrance of the actors in this extravaganza. 
Three young women near him were chattering of 
spring flittings to Lenox and Westchester, and of sum- 
mer pilgrimages to Newport and abroad. He heard 
familiar names of people he had once known. Soon 
a hand fell upon his shoulder and he looked up to see 
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the chubby face of his college classmate " Toodles " 
Brown, who fairly roared: 

"By all the gods I It is Ashley Brainard. You 
dear old fool ! Have you been dead or in jail or did 
you just float in with the tide? Of course I'll sit 
down. I haven't seen you since we sailed my schooner 
for the Atlantic Cup three summers ago. Explain 
yourself." 

Brainard held the hand that had gripped his and 
gazed with speechless joy into the beaming features of 
" Toodles " Brown. Then the surfman grinned as he 
said: 

"Good old Toodles I Why, I have a cottage just 
down the beach beyond the Point I'm too darned ex- 
clusive to mix up with this herd of get-rich-quick mil- 
lionaires and gilded loafers like your fat self." 

" Living down the beach in a cottage ? " gasped Mr. 
Brown. " I've been here two seasons and I swear I 
know every cottager on the island. I think you're a 
blessed old liar. Tell me all about yourself, Ashley. 
You've given us all the cold shake, you know." 

Brainard explained with a boyish laugh : 

" Well, you know I was down here shooting through 
Christmas vacation of Senior year, and I got the pine- 
apple bee in my bonnet. There were millions in it, on 
paper. But Dad wanted me to cuddle down at a desk 
in town. I stood it for a year and you remember how 
I cussed. Then I said, * The glad free life under the 
palms for mine,' — bucked clean over the traces, and 
bolted. I was beginning to dream of counting my 
coin, when one night in January the thermometer slid 
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three degrees too low, and, bang, what a difference in 
the morning! It was a case of pineapple frappe. I 
was almost broke, but I couldn't throw up the sponge, 
and last fall there was an opening at Uncle Sam's life- 
saving station for a strong lad used to fussing around 
the water. And there I am drawing my little old forty 
a month and proud of it, until my new crop comes in. 
But, oh, Toodles, I am glad to see you, and for 
Heaven's sake, tell me all the news about everybody! 
I never could write letters." 

Chubby Mr. Brown was too agitated to think of gos- 
sip as he blurted : 

" You're clean crazy, plumb dippy. Let me stake 
you till your ship comes in loaded with pineapples. 
Ash, come back with me. I'm planning a six months' 
cruise to the Mediterranean, and I've simply got to 
have you. It's sandy of you and all that, but it's silly 
pride to think you must bury yourself down here until 
you win out. Let the cunning little pineapple plants 
work for you while you come back where you belong. 
You a life-saver ! It's absurd ! " 

" They are all better men than I in our crew," said 
Brainard slowly, " and it's a clean, simple, husky life, 
and I never was so fit. But — well, I wish I hadn't 
taken this day .off. It hurts a little to mix up with this 
sort of thing. No, I can't borrow money, even from 
you. To-night I go back to my cot and corn-beef 
hash. But let's go it while the evening's young. I 
want to see the. whole show." 

This suggestion made Mr. Brown brighten and take 
heart. After dinner they strolled on the quarter mile 
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of piazza facing the moonlit sea, and the scent of tropi- 
cal flowers hung heavy around them. " Toodles " 
Brown was anxious to have Brainard meet what he 
called " the youth and beauty of our set," but his chum 
asked him to walk first as far as the beach. 

The pier was almost deserted, for the wind was 
rising and a fine spray filled the air with chilling damp- 
ness. Brainard looked at the sky with a surf man's in- 
terested scrutiny. The moon was dodging among fast- 
driving clouds and the surf was beginning to boom on 
the beach with a heavy, sullen note. He recalled the 
station-keeper's warning of a " norther," but dismissed 
it because the lonely red-roofed cottage seemed half a 
world away. Silent for a little while, when he spoke 
it was with odd and painful effort: 

" Have you — have you heard anything of Marion 
Shaw ? I — I m-mean Mrs. Westervelt ? Is she well 
and — and happy? " 

Brown chewed his cigar for a moment before he re- 
sponded : 

" That is just what I hoped you might want to talk 
about when we came out here by ourselves, Ashley. 
I didn't want to open the subject, you know. Yes, 
I saw her just before she sailed for Italy two months 
ago. She went alone, old man. Westervelt's a beast. 
I don't know what she went through with him, but 
they've made a clean break of it for good. She didn't 
confide in me to any extent. But we talked old times, 
and after a while, well, she asked me about you, and 
I had nothing to tell her. I didn't even know where 
you were. And — hem — she wasn't looking at me at 
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^ all, and she wasn't even talking to me when she said 
as if she were thinking out loud : 

" * Fm so lonely. Oh, if I could see him just 
once ! ' " 

Brainard leaned over the railing and stared into the 
troubled sea as he almost whispered : 

" Is she going to get a — get a — " 

" Yes, after waiting two years. Then she'll be free 
to—" 

"And you're going to the Mediterranean in the 
spring?" muttered Brainard. "If I could only see 
her ! Two years, you say? If I could only see her ! " 

Brown laid an arm across his chum's big shoulder 
and said coaxingly : 

" You don't want to meet any of these girls to-night, 
do you ? Well have a good old talk in my rooms later, 
and I'll have you booked for my cruise before we part 
company. There's a gilded temple of chance back here 
on the lagoon where the little ball rolls round and 
round, and I have a strong hunch that the luck is run- 
ning to the black, and also dallying with my pet num- 
bers, fourteen, seventeen, twenty down the middle row. 
Let's amble over and see what's doing in the roulette 
mart." 

Brainard welcomed the diversion, for his thoughts 
were all upheaved. When they entered the " Casino," 
the busy green tables, the rattle of ivory chips, and the 
tingling excitement pervading the eager throng of men 
and women awoke in the exile a gambling passion that 
had long lain dormant. Without conscious act he 
found himself fingering his little roll of bills while he 
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watched " Toodles " Brown buy a staggering pile of 
chips. Fighting with his desire, Brainard idly chose 
numbers here and there, and trembled when he saw 
his empty choices winning time after time. 

The whirr of the ball as it sped round the edge of 
its gleaming disc, lost headway, hesitated for a heart- 
breaking instant and fell into its destined compartment, 
was fascinating beyond words. Presently a florid 
dowager withdrew with a gesture of peevish disappoint- 
ment, leaving vacant a seat near the middle of her 
table. "Toodles" Brown was profoundly absorbed 
in his own gloomy run of luck, and paid no heed to 
Brainard's modest investment of twenty-five counters 
worth a dollar each. 

The life-saver had little expectation of winning. 
This was a distraction, an excitement, a part of his 
rare " day off," and he hung breathless on the surging 
uncertainty of every play. He noticed that " Toodles " 
Brown had forsaken his '* pet numbers down the mid- 
dle row," and with a reckless impulse he placed five 
dollars on each of the trio. The croupier gathered in 
the stake as callously as if a large part of a surfman's 
monthly wage had not been lost in this heady plunge. 

*' I think a zero is about due, and it stands for my 
prospects all right," thought Brainard as he slid five 
chips into the space around the " single o." 

The purring ball was uncommonly coy, and Brainard 
felt his heart thumping while it wavered undecided. 
When it nestled into its chosen nook, the croupier sung 
out: 

" The single o has it." 
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He pushed a hundred and eighty dollars in chips 
toward Brainard. The young man flushed through his 
tan. A wild hope had flared in his heart. He re- 
sumed his play with tautened nerves and a softened 
light in his frank eyes. Belated luck must fall along 
the " middle row " he thought, and he covered Brown's 
" pet numbers " with chips, in the squares, on the di- 
viding lines and in the corners. " Seventeen " won, 
and he gathered in his spoils without trying to count 
them. Then he threw his chips at random, on num- 
bers and on colours, and the blind goddess was 
strangely kind almost with every turn of the wheel. 

" Toodles " Brown ceased playing and stared at his 
chum. Brainard was exchanging some stacks of chips 
for bills, and others for chips of higher values, until 
he was staking the limit allowed on a number. 

For Heaven's sake call it off ! " whispered Brown. 

It can't last any longer. Pull out while you're ahead, 
and let me count it for you. You've nearly two thou- 
sand here." 

Brainard brushed him aside and feverishly sput- 
tered : 

" Don't bother me. I'm playing for the biggest 
stake in the world. This is my day." 

He snatched a fat roll of yellow-backed bills from 
Brown, and tossed it across the table to the splotch of 
red. Presently the croupier droned: 

" Twenty-four wins, and the red." 

The cashier counted Brainard's stake, piled up bills 
of equal value and shoved the bundle across the table. 
With tears in his voice Brown begged him to quit as 
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Brainard made one more wimiing plunge and turned 
to his friend with a hoarse cry : 

"I'm through. Come on! Let's count the plun- 
der. I've won my freedom." 

A few moments later Brainard divided somewhat 
more than five thousand dollars into two rolls and 
stuffed them into his trousers pockets. As the two 
young men passed out of doors, they were startled by 
the uproar of the wind. The palm crests were whip- 
ping to tatters with sibilant lament, and the air was 
filled with their flying fragments. From the beach 
came the great call of a raging siwf and the sting of 
spray driven inland. Once, during his absorbed hours 
in the " Casino," Brainard had heard the rising storm 
cry over the roof, but its summons had been unheeded. 
It had vaguely reminded him of duty, but even now he 
thought only of his lawless wealth as he strode toward 
the beach while " Toodles " Brown galloped clumsily 
in his wake. 

When they passed beyond the sheltering lee of the 
last hotel building, the might of the " norther " buf- 
feted them breathless. Brainard staggered out to the 
pier and clutched the nearest railing lest he be blown 
overboard. The rain of spray was tugged at his coat 
and strove to pull him toward the hotel. 

" Let me cool off," shouted Brainard above the 
tumult. "I'm going home with you, I tell you, 
Toodles. I'm going to the Mediterranean with you. 
I'm going to Italy, God bless her. I'm going back 
where I belong, and the pineapples can go to blazes. 
There's five thousand in my clothes." 
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Brown thumped him on the back and roared : 

"Of course you are, and you deserve your luck. 
But if you love me, come out of this. Fm a wet rag 
and you're worse." 

For reply Brainard fought his way out along the 
railing of the pier, and gloried in the night. It 
matched his own mood. Like the sea, he had broken 
the bonds that for so long had held him tamed arid 
stagnant. He was drunk with the wine of life, and 
the storm could not drag his thoughts back to the red- 
roofed station beyond the Point. 

Then the helpless Brown yelled in his ear : 

" Turn around, Ash. Over here to the north'ard. 
Great Scott, what can we do ? "' 

Brainard jumped to the note of alarm in the appeal. 
The moonlight still spattered across the white-fanged 
water. Driving along southward, close in shore, they 
saw a schooner, now a sombre blotch, now outlined 
against the smother that flung itself at her. She 
seemed to be coming head on for the pier. The pic- 
ture seared itself into Brainard's soul. It hurled 
him back from his glad world regained to the station 
where he ought to be. But he waited to see if she 
could clear the pier. In an agony of impatience he 
crawled out where the sea was breaking clean over the 
structure, far beyond where Brown dared to follow. 

He watched the doomed vessel wallow as she fled 
before the " norther," watched her lunge past the end 
of the pier, hardly more than a hundred yards away. 
By the rifting moonlight he could see that her decks 
were a tangle of wreckage, her headsails gone or Bying 
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in ribbons. She was pelting straight down the coast, 
helpless to claw off shore, helpless to heave to. 

This was what Brainard realised as he groaned : 

" She's heading straight for the Point, and she can't 
be handled to clear it. Or they may be hoping to 
fetch the Inlet and get outside, and they don't know 
it's choked up." 

As he ran toward the beach, Brainard wondered 
how he could have forgotten. Why had not the first 
note of the storm called him home? 

He waved a wild gesture of farewell to his friend, 
and tore down the boardwalk promenade, past the 
great hotel whose hundreds of windows were ablaze 
with light. Inside he glimpsed many dancers, and an 
eddying gust picked up the strains of the orchestra 
and brought faintly to him the taunting sweetness of a 
waltz song, " Love Comes Like a Summer Sigh." 

It was Surf man Brainard of the Tarpon Inlet Sta- 
tion that plunged off the end of the walk into clogging 
sand, for the tide had covered all the beach, and he 
must toil up as far even as the gullied dunes. He 
kicked off his hampering patent-leather shoes, threw 
his coat after them, and limped over driftwood and 
gnarled palmetto roots, falling, scrambling, swearing 
in a frenzy of eagerness to join his comrades. The 
sand whirled in blinding drifts, and he rubbed his eyes 
to look for the labouring schooner which vanished in a 
little while as if she were blotted out. 

He remembered that somewhere a road led back into 
the tangled live-oak and palmetto hammock beyond 
the sand-hills. With a shout of joy he dived through 
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a gash in the tufted dunes, and his bare feet found a 
wagon track in firmer ground. Now the storm wailed 
overhead, but in darkness that was almost rayless it 
twisted limbs from the tortured trees and tossed them 
in Brainard's path ; it flung the meshed creepers across 
his way to trip him headlong. 

" She's bound to fetch up a long way this side the 
station," he grunted, "and the patrol may be at the 
other end of his beat. And those poor devils can't live 
long in the sea that's smashing over the Point." 

Then he was grateful for the fitness of wind and 
limb which had come of long months of hardy drill 
and plain living. The Inlet was just ahead as he 
came out on the roaring beach. He looked seaward 
for a rocket, and shoreward for a signal from the 
patrol. No light showed anywhere in the grey night. 

He splashed across the tide-swept bar, and when the 
bones of an ancient wreck loomed close by, he knew 
he was within a mile of home. A dark smudge moved 
against the white sand-hills, and he fell into the arms 
of Jim Conklin on patrol. 

Schooner's coming ashore," gasped Brainard. 

She passed the pier, heading straight down the beach 
and helpless. If she hasn't come this far, she's piled 
up on the Point. I'll go to the station while you find 
her and signal us." 

Conklin said not a word, but made a bull-like lunge 
against the storm. When Brainard had roused out 
the crew, Fritz Wagenhals shouted : 

" Our boat is no good for us on the Point. Get out 
mit the gun." 
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Six men and the cook stormed up the beach with 
the life-gun and tackle, and as they toiled through the 
heavy sand in the teeth of the wind, Brainard was 
near collapse. But he rallied when they crept out to- 
ward the Point, and a red Coston light sputtered and 
flared ahead. Then Jim Conklin ran back to them 
waving his torch and crying : 

" She's in the breakers on the weather side of the 
Point. The Boy guessed right. Breaking up fast, 
she is. Hustle up the gun." 

When they sighted the stranded schooner even 
Brainard, who had foreseen her plight, was amazed 
at the quick fury of her destruction. The black lump 
of her hulk lay in a surf which broke sheer over it, and 
the stump of her mainmast rolled in appealing gestures 
to the sky. The first shot was fired dead against the 
wind, and the line fell short. A second and a third 
failed, and they did not even know whether life was 
aboard the wreck. At last a quartering shot sent the 
line across the schooner, and there came feeble twitches, 
electric pulsations that sent their message to the men 
ashore as if hands had been clasped across the boiling 
inferno of white water. 

The wreck was breaking up fast. Her timbers 
strewed the beach, and drifted menacingly in the surf. 
But with slow, halting effort, the whip-line followed 
the slender cord of the projectile, and after that the 
heavy hawser trailed out into the night until the jerky 
signal came ashore that all was made fast. The surf- 
men tailed on and the breeches-buoy was dragged 
shoreward. At length a sodden shape, coughing and 
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groaning, was pulled up on the sand by the men who 
rushed among the combers. Four more trips the 
breeches-buoy made, and three more sailors were 
fetched ashore alive. The last of these was asked 
how many were left aboard and he gasped : 

" Nobody but the skipper, an' he's hangin' on by his 
toenails." 

On shore they waited in vain for a signal, and none 
came. It was read as a death-warrant when the haw- 
ser yielded to the tautening heave of the surfmen, 
yielded with sickening ease and came washing and 
writhing in to them, hand over hand, broken adrift 
from the wreck. The little group on the thundering 
beach stared at the dissolving lump of the schooner, 
knowing by instinct that it would be futile to shoot an- 
other line seaward. They waited, and it was all that 
they could do. 

To young Brainard this suspense was more tor- 
menting than all the stress through which he had furi- 
ously toiled. No light, no sign of life, nothing to tell 
whether or not death had won in the home stretch ! 

A rescued seaman, battered and spent, cried out from 
where he lay on the sand : 

** Matt Martin is the skipper's name. The Lucy B. 
was the vessel's. Coal to Havana. Mate washed 
overboard last night. He's a good skipper, is Martin ; 
looks like that youngster in the white shirt there." 

"We'll find him at high-water mark in a day or 
so," bellowed Fritz Wagenhals. 

Brainard shouted: 
I'll try to swim out with a line if you'll let me." 
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" No, you don't, you fool Boy ! " the keeper shouted 
back. 

Brainard doubled along the edge of the beach like a 
hound baffled by a lost trail. He was almost beside 
himself with bitter anger at the storm that it should 
have wrought this cruel climax. It had come as a tre- 
mendous revelation to him that he could help to win 
this great fight against wind and sea. His splendid 
strength had some place in the world of deeds after alL 
Joy and thanksgiving had thrilled him that in thii^ 
hour he was permitted to be one of the Tarpon Inlet 
crew. Now to be robbed of the life of the captain of 
the vessel, to stand like wooden men and let him die 
who had stayed by his ship for duty's sake — this was 
more than profoundly sad, it was maddening. 

Blindly scouting a little way up the beach, Brainard 
discerned a bit of wreckage rearing shoreward, carried 
beyond the other watchers by some freak of the un- 
dertow. It looked like all the other sorry fragments 
of the schooner, but a second glance showed him a 
white patch gleaming against the black timber. It 
might be the tattered foam, but a wild hope halted him 
in his tracks. The white patch did not vanish, it 
seemed to move as if writhing against its background, 
and now he was sure he saw it move. To wait an in- 
stant longer was to see the bit of wreckage pounded in 
the surf as by titan sledge-hammers. He tore into 
the first line of foam, head down, arms extended. A 
few tripping strides, and a wall of water crashed down 
upon him, solid and resistless. Stunned as he was 
he dived by instinct, and caught breath beyond the 
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breaker. The fragment of wreckage to which some- 
thing was clinging rode a few yards beyond him. 
Again he was flung down and tossed shoreward, and 
again he dived with fast weakening effort, nor could 
he see that behind him the other surfmen were strug- 
gling to reach him in a hard-gripped human chain. 

As he rose, the jagged timber was hurled straight 
at him like a projectile. He tried to dodge it, flinging 
out an arm to clutch at something white half wrapped 
round it. A broken nail or bolt caught his clothing, 
and dragged him headlong. While he threw his arms 
about the timber he felt the rags of his trousers tear 
loose, and he shook himself free of the deadly hold. 
He was no more than conscious that something stirred 
as if alive beneath his shifting grip. Presently the 
surfmen cheered as they hauled ashore the broken 
beam from which they had to pry loose two half-naked, 
water-logged, but living men. 

Day was breaking when the men of the schooner, 
a full muster roll, were helped into the station. The 
weary surfmen gave their bunks to the rescued, and 
the black cook made strong coffee and corned-beef 
hash with incredible speed. Brainard fell on the floor 
like a dead man. But he could not sleep, for the night 
had been too crowded with exciting events. His hurts 
and exhaustion were forgotten as the evening at the 
Coquina Beach Hotel came back to him, dimly at first, 
then focussing more sharply, as if he were recalling 
things far distant in time and place. 

Amid this welter of impressions loomed the fact that 
magically the means had been provided for him to go 
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back to his own, and more than this, to see her whose 
message had come as from the dead awakened. As 
if in a dream, he fumbled for his trousers pockets. 
Then it came to him that he had been forced to put on 
Jim Conklin's oilskin breeches while that comrade was 
half dragging him home from the wreck. He dully 
wondered why, until beneath the oilskins he found a 
waistband and a few sodden rags, all that was left of 
his evening clothes. Pockets were gone, and with 
them — 

"Five thousand dollars," he muttered in stupid 
fashion. 

Just then a babbling chatter broke from the nearest 
cot. Brainard raised his head and saw a young man, 
no older than himself, sitting up and feebly swaying, 
his wits awry for the moment because of what he had 
suffered. The captain of the lost schooner wrung his 
hands and cried, while the tears were on his bruised 
face : 

" No, no, I tell you, the Lucy B. was not insured. 
... I named her after you and she was a lucky ves- 
sel. . . . Cut away the rags o' that forestays'l, and 
we'll bend on somethin' that'll hold. . . . We've got 
to heave her to, I tell you. . . . Five thousand dollars 
clean gone, all I've got and ... If we can fetch Tar- 
pon Inlet before we founder, we can get inside. . . . 
The Lucy B. gone to pieces. . . . You're a liar. . . . 
Why, I just bought out old man Holter's share last 
voyage. . . . Five thousand dollars, all in the Lucy 
B. . . . All I've got and — " 

Brainard was moved to pity, then amazement, that 
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in this fashion he should be brought face to face with 
a tragedy so very like his own. But he comprehended 
the fact, and was ashamed of it, that he would be 
stirred to deeper sympathy for the young skipper if 
there were no womanish wailing over his loss. And 
then, guilty and remorseful, Brainard realised that his 
own heart was full of sullen repining, bitter discontent 
with the fate that had robbed him of his treasure and 
his hopes, futile outcry against his forced return to the 
life of the station. He, then, was wholly lacking in 
that very fortitude which he wished to see displayed by 
this broken, fevered sailor in the cot, whose misfor- 
tune was, by far, the more crushing. 

Brainard crawled stiffly outside to be alone. For 
some time he painfully overhauled his thoughts, and 
slowly there faded from his tired young face the cloud- 
ing trouble that he had seen mirrored in the face of 
the boyish captain. Then he said aloud as if it were 
a verdict : 

"A man who can't take his medicine is a pretty 
tough spectacle, isn't he? And it was all a dream, 
yes, all a dream — of money I didn't earn, and — and 
of a girl I can't marry." 

He looked through the doorway, saw Jim Conklin 
slip over to the captain's cot and stroke the hot fore- 
head, and heard him say : 

" I know what it is, old man. I've been there my- 
self." 

The touch of Conklin's hand seemed to bring the 
skipper to himself. His slackened mouth closed with 
the snap of a steel trap, and into his face came the 
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alert and aggressive look of an unbeaten man. He 
smiled up at Conklin and said weakly : 

"I must have been a little upset in my top story. 
Was I talkin' foolishness? Thank Grod, we're still 
alive an' kickin* strong. I'm all right. How are my 
men? No use crying over spilt milk, is there, ship- 
mate ? How's the kid that yanked me ashore ? " 

Brainard went to his side, repeating as if he were 
thinking aloud : 

" There's no use crying over spilt milk. I dreamed 
I lost five thousand dollars last night." 

"Well, I'll be jiggered, so did I," cheerfully re- 
sponded the skipper. "But it wasn't no dream for 
me. It won't make a bit of difference a hundred years 
from now, will it? Vessel a total loss, but I'm no 
total loss, not for a minute. You fished me out, and 
thanks for a neat job, for I'm pretty fond of just 
Hvin'." 

Brainard gripped the outstretched hand, and the 
two young men smiled into each other's eyes. Ashley 
Brainard was glad that he had found a man, but glad- 
der was he that he had found himself. For in that 
moment the life-saver routed all his regrets, as he 
turned to Jim Conklin, and said with a shining face: 

" I am mighty glad of the chance to stay here for a 
while among you men. For I'm pretty fond of just 
living, Jim, even if my dreams can't all come true." 
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JOHN JANVIN, SHIPMASTER 

1AM a very old man, the last of the shipmasters 
of Salem that carried deep-water vessels to 
Zanzibar, Manila, India, and the South Seas in 
the brave days when we Yankee lads were gaining our 
commands at twenty-one. It is all dead and gone 
now, and when I walk as far as Derby Wharf in sum- 
mer weather, the sight of the tumbling, empty ware- 
houses that were once crammed with silks and spices, 
coffee, hemp, ivory and tea, makes me feel forlorn 
and trembly, and sometimes I choke up as if I were 
standing by the grave of some one I loved. 

Now and then I climb as far as the old rigging-loft 
half way down the wharf, and sit by a window on a 
tar-stained bench that saw a hundred years of service. 
The smells of the deserted place, the look of the hewn 
beams that were pegged together a little while after the 
Revolution, the thought of all the stout hemp rigging 
that was made here to stand the test of monsoon, ty- 
phoon, and hurricane on the other side of the world 
from Salem — these things set my mind to stirring like 
troubled waters as I look out to the open sea. 

My memory gets unrove about some of the stories 
that happened to me long ago, for I shall be eighty- 
three years old in December. But I am going to try 
to write, down here in the old rigging-loft, what I 
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recall of the wreck of the Evening Star. I might 
have used a desk at home or in the Marine Society 
rooms, but my rusty wits work easier here, scribbling 
on the blank leaves in the back of one of my old logs. 

The Evening Star, and Rosamund Neale! For 
sixty years that bit of my life has been shining clear 
and bright among the fogs and shadows that weave 
in and out of your recollections when you are only 
waiting to slip your cable for the "desired haven" 
of the uncharted seas beyond. Rosamund Neale, 
and the master of the ship, big John Janvin with the 
red hair, and I, Ben Merrill — we three that loved 
and suffered while men died in heaps around us ! 

I was a passenger in the Evening Star, bound home 
to take another command after selling my vessel at 
Antwerp. My mate and a few of my men were with 
me, and we found John Janvin's ship in Liverpool, 
cleared for Boston. I was stowing my bullies forward 
when I first clapped eyes on Rosamund Neale. She 
was standing aft with her father, an oak figurehead of 
a man, grizzled and bulky and grey, and I knew him 
by sight as Luke Neale of Newburyport, privateersman 
of 1812, and a shipping-merchant with a fleet of 
twenty sail in the deep-water trade. As he towered 
there on the quarter-deck, the scar of a British board- 
ing-axe seaming his cheek, the girl at his side looked 
like a flower nestled against a boulder. 

I cannot set down in words what she looked like, 
but when I close my eyes I can see her as if she were 
walking across the floor straight into my arms. When 
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she talked her eyes and her mouth laughed as if she 
were happy to be living, and she looked you right in 
the face as if she trusted you. 

Sixty years it is since I saw Rosamund Neale that 
day and swore I'd go through hell and blue water to 
make her love me. Nor was I in the least surprised 
at myself. It was just as if I had been waiting all 
my life for her to come along. 

I fell into talk with her father while the crew of the 
Evening Star was making sail. He had been convoy- 
ing her for a tour of the Continent, motherless she was 
and an only child, and they had taken passage home in 
this ship because John Janvin was master of her, al- 
though she was not fitted out as a packet. 

I have not heard an old-time chantey sung in thirty 
years, but clear and strong as if it was being raised 
out yonder in Salem harbour, I can hear the men of 
the Evening Star singing " Shenandoah." It was a 
chantey that had made me feel wistful and homesick 
in many a port of the tropics, full of a sentiment that 
you could not put into speech, making you see the 
sweethearts waiting in coastwise towns for their sailors 
to come back. 

The chantey-man of the Evening Star had a mellow 
voice with a thrill in every note of it. I was looking 
at Rosamund Neale when he got as far as : 

" Shenandoah^ TIP ne'er forget you.*' 

Then the chorus swung in, lusty and true : 
"Away, you rolling river*** 
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He picked it up again, lingering on each word : 
"Till I die, I'll love you ever." 

And the deep-voiced refrain tailed on : 
"Away, we're bound away." 

There was a haunting kind of sadness in the chantey 
as those deep-sea bullies sang it that day, as if life 
was sweet but mighty uncertain. Perhaps one of 
those uncanny forebodings was in the air, the fear 
you cannot name which comes like the ghost of a 
whisper. 

But it was with a fair wind and bright weather that 
the Evening Star put to sea. Her master was older 
than I, but well under thirty, a youngster nowadays, 
but there was nothing young about John Janvin except 
his face, no empty chatter, no foolishness. When he 
gave an order he bit off his speech as you would sheer 
a rope-yarn with your sheath-knife, and his men 
jumped when he looked their way. I was a rarely 
handy man in a scrimmage, I that now fear to cross 
the street without a hand at my elbow, but John Janvin 
was the better man, and I said it to myself without 
hard feeling as I looked him over on his own quarter- 
deck. Red-haired and grey-eyed he was, and deep 
through the chest as a rum-cask. 

We were no more than two days at sea when my 
foolish dreams were taken all aback. The old priva- 
teersman's daughter and Captain John Janvin had 
known each other ashore. This, and more, was what 
her father gave me to understand with a haughty. 
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hectoring kind of manner, and a note of challenge in 
his voice. 

I could see with half an eye that his own wishes 
had played a part in whatever understanding there 
might be between Rosamund Neale and the master of 
the Evening Star. It would have been sheer mutiny 
for her to question the sailing-orders of this bullying 
father of hers. He was warning me to veer off their 
course, and vain and hot-headed as I was, I laughed 
in my sleeve and said to myself in my bunk : 

" Marry her to that granite block of a man, John 
Janvin? She will wither and die without affection, 
without a man who will tell her every hour of the day 
how much he loves her. She is being ground between 
two millstones of flint and — '^ 

Here I fetched up and swore I would cut her out 
from under the guns, and then cursed myself for a 
cur that would make love to a girl who was pledged 
to another man, and a fellow shipmaster at that. John 
Janvin would fight in the open, I knew him well enough 
for that, and I must meet him in the same fashion or 
not at all. 

But of an evening when he was on duty, I found 
myself walking the deck with Rosamund Neale, and 
when he was below she and I would sometimes lean 
over the rail and gaze out to sea, and have no need 
to say what was in our hearts. For she liked me more 
and more, I could read it, and she was alive to my 
moods and thoughts as the foot of a topsail quivers 
in a strong wind. 

It satisfied me to look at her, to know that we were 
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dreaming along on the same course. But nothing was 
spoken between us that would have troubled the heart 
of John Janvin. Now and then I caught him staring 
at me with a frown, chewing his lip and running his 
hands through his red hair, but with no anger in his 
gaze. It was more as if he were grieved and puzzled, 
as if he were waiting for me to step up to him and 
explain why Rosamund Neale was so radiant in my 
company and so listless in his. And I had made up 
my mind to do this very thing, to tell him that I was 
his rival and that a matter of life and death lay be- 
tween us. 

But there were to be no more sea-born dreams aboard 
the Evening Star, no more blissful silences between 
Rosamund Neale and me to leeward of the deck-house. 
The black squall that struck us was as if the hand of 
God had smitten the ship to show a company of poor 
human souls how pitiful were their aspirations for the 
morrow. 

It came in the middle of the night. Captain Janvin 
was called on deck by his mate who had roused out 
all hands. Thirty good seamen were trying to strip 
the ship of canvas before it was too late. But the 
Evening Star was fairly blown on her beam-ends be- 
fore she had a chance to rally and fight for her life. 
She was ambushed in the black night. The wind 
passed, but the ship did not right. 

The sea was filling the cabin as I dragged Rosamund 
Neale on deck, her father struggling and swearing be- 
hind us, his arms filled with clothing and blankets for 
the girl. We had time to save nothing else. From 
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our warm bunks we were fairly hurled into the night, 
to battle amid a hideous wreckage of spars and a 
clamour of washing seas. Clinging to ropes' ends and 
whatever we could grasp on the buried deck we crawled 
to windward until we were hanging to the side of 
the ship over which the seas were making a clean 
breach. 

We feared that John Janvin had been lost until we 
heard his voice booming orders to his men as he tried 
to muster them. I was not afraid for myself, but 
I realised that John Janvin was the finer man of us 
two, for I doubt whether I could have behaved so well 
in such a situation as this. Out there in the black 
turmoil of things he was shouting his commands with 
no more hurry or heat than if he had been making sail 
in the trade-winds of the Pacific. 

But the arms of Rosamund Neale were around my 
neck, her wet face was against mine, and believing 
that our lives were well-nigh spent, we rejoiced in our 
love for each other. Was it wrong? The wings of 
Death were brushing us and yet we rejoiced. Yes, 
the happiest moments of my life were when I was 
clinging to the wreck of the Evening Star with Death 
the master of us all, and Rosamund Neale sobbing out 
her great love for me. 

Daylight showed almost two score half -drowned 
wretches adrift on a water-logged hulk whose decks 
were submerged except for a little patch aft and 
another bit of refuge up on the forecastle-head and 
bowsprit. One boat had been smashed to kindling, the 
other and smaller was not much better oflf, and it 
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seemed a hopeless task to try to patch her shattered 
planking. 

John Janvin and I dragged Rosamund Neale to the 
taffrail and there penned her fast with coils and hal- 
yards and pieces of broken deals. The master of the 
Evening Star had gone very pale and he groaned as 
he floundered along with me. But when I asked him 
how and when he had been hurt, he shook his head 
and was silent. 

We two looked square into each other's eyes as we 
lingered beside Rosamund. His eyes were asking a 
question and he must have read the answer in mine. 
Strange that men should have been thinking most of 
a girl in such a time as this, but our love for her was 
stronger than the love of life. 

We were all seafaring men that hung on grimly to 
the wreck of the Evening Star, and we knew how des- 
perate was our plight. Unless we should be picked 
off by a miracle of good fortune, we faced the hardest 
way in which it is given men to die. Drifting among 
the splintered spars we found one barrel of water, a 
bag or two of bread, a drowned pig and four kegs of 
brandy. This was all there was to divide among us. 

Most of the men were dazed, huddled in silent 
groups, and I helped John Janvin to stir them with 
kicks and curses and set some of them at work repair- 
ing the wreck of the yawl. 

We fished from the sea a mizzen top-gallantsail with 
which a little shelter was rigged to screen Rosamund 
from the blazing sun and to grant her some seclusion 
from the crew. She was never more beautiful in my 
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sight than on this luckless day, although the colour had 
fled from her lips and cheek, and the dark shadows 
under her eyes were like the shadows that play in a 
bellying mainsail. But those dear eyes were brave and 
she smiled when I spoke to her. 

Once as I passed close to her she seemed to be asleep, 
but as I halted to gaze down at her she opened her 
eyes and I whispered the message that meant all in all 
to us. She reached up and caught my hand and held 
it to her lips. The caress was like wine to me and I 
forgot my great weariness. 

When I turned away Captain John Janvin was star- 
ing at me, and I waited while he clapped his heavy 
hand on my shoulder. Even now there was no anger 
in his face, and his words came no shorter or deeper 
than was their wont: 

"Captain Ben Merrill, I think you are an honest 
man. As we stand in the presence of our Maker, 
answer me two questions and answer me fair. Do you 
love Rosamund Neale ? " 

We were two men stripped to the soul, and I gave 
my answer as straight as he had put his question : 

" So help me, Captain John Janvin, I love Rosa- 
mund Neale." 

" Does she love you ? " he asked, with a quick catch 
of the breath. 

" Yes. She has told me so." 

John Janvin looked past me out to sea, and the un- 
spoken sadness in his face reminded me of the thoughts 
that had stirred in my heart when the bullies of the 
Evening Star were singing the melody of " Shenan- 
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doah." Then he said, with a sigh that made his chest 
heave beneath his folded arms: 

"If you and I had longer to live, I would fight it 
out with you. I never yet struck my colours without 
firing a shot. But if Rosamund Neale is to die on this 
wreck, God forbid that I should add to her woes by 
the weight of a feather. FU not interfere." 

You had to know John Janvin to catch any glimpse 
at all of what this speech cost him. I hung back, feel- 
ing all wrong and shabby beside this lover who had 
stepped aside to serve his beloved. 

But while this was life and death to John Janvin 
and me, it had nothing to do with the real tragedy of 
the Evening Star, Great as was our misery through 
the first two days and nights, it was as naught to 
what was doomed to follow. Men did not begin to 
die until their little store of fresh water was gone. 
When the fourth and fifth day passed without succour 
those forward tapped the brandy-kegs. 

Thus was the wreck turned into a floating hell. 
There was no slaking their torturing thirst and their 
brains were set ablaze. The weakest of them, to the 
number of five, leaped into the sea and mercifully per- 
ished. Others of the seamen left on the forecastle- 
head, guessing that we had used our share of water 
more sparingly, swam and scrambled aft and attacked 
us with cries like wild beasts. 

We fought them with fists and teeth and bits 
of plank, and wherever we were hardest pressed the 
red head and bare, sun-blistered shoulders of John Jan- 
vin ploughed into the tangle of shrieking, gasping men. 
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We beat them back or tossed them overside, and bloody 
froth marked where some of them went down for the 
last time. 

That night those who survived of the company- 
forward drank more brandy, and their screams were 
very dreadful, but they ceased before daylight which 
showed eight of them dead as they lay. 

Three of our own men aft were dead, one of them 
a boy of sixteen out of Beverly. He died with his 
head on the breast of Rosamund Neale, and she was 
trying to sing a lullaby in his ear while he passed with- 
out pain or struggle. Her father was out of his mind 
much of the time, for the sun had touched his brain 
early in our sufferings, and we had bound him fast 
to the rail to keep him from trying to swim forward 
to pray among the jperishing seamen. When the lad 
from Beverly was about to leave us, the old man came 
to himself and his parched and blistered lips said many 
tender words of Scripture, which brought us a strange 
comfort. 

Every day John Janvin, half crippled though he was 
from his hurt, made his way forward and talked hope- 
fully to the handful of raving men at the heel of the 
bowsprit, and tried to ease the pains of those who were 
nearest death. When he was away I stayed close to 
Rosamund Neale. It was not well to leave her un- 
guarded. 

I was delirious now and then, babbling dreams of 
a cottage in Salem town, with Rosamund waiting for 
me in the door, a dripping pitcher of cold spring-water 
in her hand. But I never became violent or raving, 
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and it was the sight of John Janvin that helped me 
keep a grip on myself. 

Thirst is a very dreadful thing to suffer, and men 
die tard of it. And what of Rosamund, my flower? 
She was a woman, it is true, and not robust at best, 
but she suffered least of all, because there were men 
who were ready to divide what they had with her. 
They hid water in her tent, she had a bit of bread when 
others starved, and she was sheltered from the wicked 
sim. But she was fading so fast that it was worse 
than death to me to see her. 

One starlight night while the dying men were un- 
usually quiet and the sea was hushed, she asked John 
Janvin and me to sit beside her. Her hand fluttered 
toward me, and I held it where she wished it to be, 
against my cheek. Her other hand she placed in the 
hand of John Janvin. Her voice was low and broken 
but we could hear her as she began : 

" It may not be quite time to say good-bye, but per- 
haps I will not have strength to talk to you to-morrow. 
John, do you forgive me for loving Captain Ben Mer- 
rill ? There are no secrets among us three." 

The master of the Evening Star tried to moisten his 
swollen lips but the words would not come. He took 
Rosamund's wasted hands between both of his and 
gazed long at her in the starlight. Then as a father 
might have caressed his child, he patted her cheek and 
whispered : 

"I only wish you could have found him sooner, 
Rosamund. It is all right." 

She rested her head against my shoulder and I could 
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feel the sigh that racked her through and through as 
she murmured : 

"I am so sorry, John. I could not help it. Do 
you truly forgive Ben ? " 

The shipmaster nodded. It was enough and she 
spoke next to me : 

" I am yours. If not in this world, then forever 
and ever. But there never was a friend like John 
Janvin." 

It was to be our last night together. After we had 
left the side of Rosamund, John Janvin put out his 
hand and I caught and held it in silence. Then he 
spoke with great effort: 

"It is time to try the boat. I suppose you know 
that. Do I go, or you? One of us must stay with 
her.'' 

.For days this problem had been tormenting my 
mind whenever I was able to think at all. We had 
tried to patch the yawl without tools or material and 
our strength had given out before she was made sea- 
worthy. The holes in her sides were plugged with 
the rags of our shirts, and she was bound round with 
ropes, but she leaked like an old straw hat, and there 
was the slenderest chance of keeping her afloat even 
with no more than four or five people in her. 

To set out from the wreck in this coffin was to be 
adrift without food or water, with rude paddles for 
oars, with no more than a rag of a sail. She could 
be kept afloat only by continual baling which must 
be done by men too weak to raise their heads above the 
gunwale. 
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But there was more shipping in the sea to the south- 
ward, and the boat might possibly find and fetch help. 
It was one chance in ten thousand, but it was one more 
chance than we had on the wreck. When men are 
shaking loaded dice with Death the odds are of no 
consequence. 

I read what was passing in the mind of John Janvin 
and made answer: 

"Rosamund Neale must stay here. The wreck 
may yet be sighted. You have water enough to keep 
her alive two or three days longer. In the boat she 
would perish overnight. If she must die, it will be 
easier here. I choose the boat for myself." 

"But she will want you to stay,** muttered John 
Janvin. v 

She will not know it until I am gone," I gasped. 
But the wreck has the better chance of being 
sighted," he continued to protest. "And help must 
come soon. If it does, it is better that you two live." 

As I look back through the haze of sixty years, it 
seems as if I were writing of some one else than Ben 
Merrill, shipmaster of Salem. Wrongs I have com- 
mitted and mistakes I have made, but I find nothing 
in that one chapter of my life to regret, and perhaps 
it has been logged in my favour up yonder. John 
Janvin had made one great sacrifice for me. We 
were as good as dead men, but I had been granted the 
chance to choose the harder part at the finish, and I 
hoped it might help to square the account that lay be- 
tween him and me. 

" It had better be done to-night," I told him. " The 
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poor beggars forward will try to swim after me in 
daylight, and perhaps upset the yawl. I will give four 
of the after-guard a chance to go with me." 

He had no more to say. I picked the ship's carpen- 
ter, the mate of the Evening Star, and two of my own 
seamen, the only men strong enough to make their way 
into the yawl. Before I tottered to the rail I crept 
on my hands and knees to the shelter we had made 
for Rosamund. She was asleep, and I kissed her 
hands, and I kissed her lips, and filled my eyes with 
the sight of her in the shadows. 

Then John Janvin half dragged me to the boat. He 
wanted to take my place, but I fought him off, trying 
to strike him in the face, for my brain was again los- 
ing its bearings. Then I fell into the yawl like a lump 
of lead. 

All through that night I was haunted by delusions 
that the wreck was following the yawl, wallowing 
along in our wake like a phantom ship. 

I regained my reason with the coming of daylight 
and stared around us at an unbroken ring of sea. 
The wreck had dropped below the horizon. The yawl 
was half full of water and the carpenter of the Even- 
ing Star lay with his head under a thwart, drowned 
during the night because he was too weak to drag 
himself clear. The unspeakable torments of thirst, 
the red-hot sun that bit into my brain like an auger, 
the phantom ships that bore down on us in squadrons 
and vanished straight in air, these are the things I 
remember of that day in the sinking yawl. 

But we died hard, we picked men of the Evening 
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Star. My will would not suffer me to pass out. I 
was clinging to existence with both hands to fetch 
help to Rosamund Neale, and I well knew that on the 
wreck grim John Janvin was keeping alive and sane 
for the same reason. So smooth was the sea that our 
sorry craft floated when it ought to have floundered, 
as if it; too, were bound to battle- to the last gasp for 
Rosamund Neale. 

It was a Yankee brig from Cadiz to Baltimore that 
picked us up late in the second day. Only the mate 
and I were left alive. I have no recollection of being 
taken aboard, but the master of the brig swore that in 
my delirium I told him where I had left the wreck of 
the Evening Star, as well as I could reckon the run 
of the yawl, the direction of the wind and the slant 
of the sun. 

Of a truth mine was the voice of one who being 
dead yet speaketh. Stout seaman that I was in my 
golden youth, I rallied fast, and a few hours after 
being carried aboard they brought me up from below 
and laid me on deck; while the brig bowled to the 
northward with studdingsails set. 

When the wreck was sighted I was conscious, but 
my heart was a sickening tumult of hopes and fears. 
It was early in the morning, and the hulk lay in a 
curious haze, black, shapeless, sadder than any pen 
could picture. A tiny cluster of dark figures forward 
showed some slight motion and was still again. Aft 
on the deck that rose from the sea the sail-cloth shel- 
ter of Rosamund gleamed pearly white. But nothing 
moved around it. 
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I closed my eyes and everything slipped from me. 
When I came back to life a boat was being lowered 
from the brig, and I waited in a dumb, dull stupor. 
I know not how long the boat was gone while I lay 
staring at the clouds. I had ceased to care about liv- 
ing. Rosamund Neale was dead. John Janvin was 
dead. And I had come too late. 

The tramp of bare feet along the quarter-deck 
aroused me. They moved slowly as if seamen were 
carrying a burden to the cabin. 

Presently they veered toward the companion-hatch. 
Between them they bore Rosamund Neale. I had no 
doubt that she was dead. The brig's bell struck the 
hour and its echoes kept tolling inside my head : 

" Ros-a-mund ! Ros-a-mund ! Ros-a-mund ! " 

Then a curtain seemed to fall between me and sea 
and sky and I forgot my woes. A full week had 
passed before I found myself in a spare bunk of the 
brig's cabin. I dreaded to hear of a stitched ham- 
mock, a round shot for a pillow, and a burial service 
at sea. It was the master of the brig, a fat and cheer- 
ful man with a face like a harvest-moon, who beamed 
at me from the doorway and chuckled : 

" She is doing well, and I'll wager she outlives you 
yet. She has been asking about you and getting fret- 
ful. Good symptoms, hey?" 

The tears guttered down my cheeks and I could only 
blubber with my face in my hands. God had wrought 
a miracle. My Rosamund was alive. The skipper 
tiptoed to my bunk and stroked my hair while he rum- 
bled in a voice like a fog-signal : 
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"Consider me a gay little flyaway Cupid at your 
service to carry messages to and fro." 

He had guessed how matters stood, although I sur- 
mised that one and perhaps two castaways had been 
talking in their fever. But the fate of John Janvin 
lay very heavy on my mind and I fetched a feeble 
whisper : 

" Where is the master of the Evening Star? " 

" In a sailor's grave," solemnly answered the skip- 
per as he waved an arm toward the open port beyond 
which the Gulf Stream danced in the sunlight. 

My lips tried to frame another question, but with a 
warning flourish as if I had exerted myself too much 
the skipper lumbered from my cabin. I had heard 
enough. It was I who should have been permitted to 
make this final and supreme sacrifice. But it was 
fated that John Janvin should oflFer up not only his 
love but also his life. 

Nor did I learn more until I was allowed to see 
Rosamund propped among her pillows, a beautiful 
ghost of the girl I had first glimpsed aboard the 
Evening Star, when the good ship was dropping down 
the Mersey and the chantey-man was singing " Shenan- 
doah." 

Far away as it is in time, and although I am an 
old man moored to life by no more than one strand 
of my cable, that hour of meeting is still cherished as 
too sacred a thing to be spoken of, even in the pages of 
this battered log of mine. When my sweetheart was 
able to tell me of the last hours aboard the wreck, she 
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put both her hands in mine and looked straight into' 
my eyes as was her dear habit and said : 

" When I awoke and found that you had gone away 
in the boat, I did not want to live any longer. But 
John Janvin explained it all and I tried to be brave 
and he would not let me die. My father had ceased 
to rave and struggle, as you know, and next day he 
talked to me with such broken, yearning affection and 
sorrow that Captain Janvin let him come and be with 
me. Father said he would help take care of me, and 
we were short-handed after you left. And I was 
afraid of the other men. It is better that you do not 
know all. They were so hungry — and I tried to for- 
get them." 

She was staring at some horror beyond my ken, 
and I held her in my arms until she resumed with a 
shuddering sob : 

" Father was his own brave self until the twilight 
of the second day, and I picked up heart and was sure 
that a vessel must be sighted soon. But after dark he 
fell to shouting hymns and prayers, in wild snatches 
without sense. He frightened me, but John Janvin 
soothed him and held him back from leaping into tlie 
sea. It was some time later in the night when I heard 
father's voice calling: 

" ' A sacrifice, O Lord ! A sacrifice on Thine altar ! 
I offer myself before Thee to save the lives of this 
child of mine and these poor seamen ! ' 

"John Janvin tried to save him, but he had gone 
to the rest he sought in the cool sea. And we two that 
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were left sat together in the darkness, hand in hand, 
but until the daylight came I did not know that John 
Janvin was going to leave me all alone. He had been 
hurt, else he would have lived much longer than I, and 
he had kept dive for me. 

" We saw the royals of the brig lift above the sea 
as the first peak of sun tipped them like a speck of 
cloud. She was heading for us, and John Janvin 
smiled at me and I understood. Then he closed his 
eyes, his face turned toward the brig that was coming 
too late to save him. I think he sighed once or twice, 
very peacefully, and I kissed him on the forehead. 
But he had gone away and left me." 

" And I should have died in his stead," I faltered. 
" He was the better man." 

She drew my face close to her and murmured 
through her tears : 

" God never made a better friend — but I could 
not help loving you.^' 

I am writing on the last leaf of the old log, and I 
must close the sea-stained canvas book wherein I have 
set down the story of a much nobler man than I. Now 
I must make my slow and tremulous way along the 
wharf toward the home that shelters Captain Ben Mer- 
rill, the last of the old shipmasters of Salem. Bless 
God, as soon as I shall hobble along the brick walk of 
our old-fashioned garden, the door will be opened and 
there, waiting for me, I shall see a slender woman with 
silvered haii» whom I call Rosamund. They say that 
she is a very old lady, but in my eyes she is as radiant 
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and girlish as when I first saw her on the deck of the 
Evening Star, long, long ago. 

In a near-by port there is a stately home for aged 
seafaring men, called *'The Anchorage." Set above 
the main doorway is a slab of rough granite in which 
these words are chiselled: 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF JOHN JANVIN, 

SHIPMASTER. 

The Gift of 

Rosamund and Benjamin Merrill. 
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'LL be gettin' five years — five years at least." 
The surging fear became fixed in these 
words, and they, in turn, swung in with the 
cadenced tramp of Corporal Sweeney, the other pris- 
oner, the sentry, and the young lieutenant along the 
Chien-men Road toward the American camp and 
the guard-house. As the refrain rolled itself over in 
the brain of the corporal, he discovered that he was 
muttering it aloud when the other prisoner said ex- 
plosively : 

" I know you will, and so will I ; but, by , I'm 

going to make a run for it ! " 

" You're the silliest fool in Peking if you do," re- 
plied the corporal. " An' where would you be after 
runnin' to? No place to — " 

He checked himself and turned his head. The sen- 
try and the lieutenant were at their heels, but in the 
clamour of the crowded thoroughfare the talk had been 
unheard. A swirl of Chinese street merchants was 
scattering from in front of a German waggon-train, a 
troop of Bengal Lancers clattered recklessly into the 
ruck, and the road flung the tangled traffic to and fro 
between its walls, like a tide in a mill-race. The cor- 
poral muttered again to the scowling man beside him : 

2S2 
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" Nothin' doin'. Sure to be captured this side 
Tientsin. Forget it. You're crazier than thim — " 

A shout in his ear made him jump aside, and he saw 
the sentry lurch against the flank of a transport camel 
and lose his footing as a cart-wheel struck him from 
behind. The loaded rifle fell on the chaotic stone flag- 
ging. The other prisoner heard the crash and knew 
what it meant. Here seemed the chance he sought, 
but instead of doubling into one of the crooked side 
streets, he broke away down the middle of the Chien- 
men Road, and the traffic opened up for him, as the 
crowd, grasping as by instinct what was happening, 
scattered in panic. 

The young lieutenant whipped his revolver from its 
holster and took a snapshot at thirty yards, not caring 
overmuch if a Chinese got in range of the heavy bullet 
As he fired, the fugitive seemed to trip and catch him- 
self, then ran a few steps farther, falling all the time, 
until he crumpled up in the filthy mud of the pavement. 
The lieutenant stood looking at his quarry, his eye still 
ranging along the barrel of the revolver, while the 
sentry had picked up his muddy rifle, and, feeling 
faint aod shaky, watched a private of his own regi- 
ment become, in an instant, something that looked like 
a roll of blankets doubled under the feet of the Chinese 
street mob. 

The two had forgotten the corporal, who stood be- 
side them as intent as they upon the pitiable tragedy; 
and the three appeared to be posing for a military 
tableau. But almost as swiftly as death had come to 
the escaping prisoner, there swept over the one that 
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remained a frenzy of desire to run. He knew how 
remote was the possibility of freedom, how desperately 
small the chance against recapture, dead or alive. 
But hammers were beating in his head the cadence of 
" I'll be gettin' five years — five years at least." And 
the opportunity was made by another's unwilling sac- 
rifice. 

The corporal was unconscious of a voluntary act, 
and something seemed swiftly to drag him, as he 
wheeled and dashed for the entrance of an alley not 
more than ten yards away. A pedlar's shoulder-yoke 
was splintered against his shoulder, and he thought 
that the bruising impact was the shock of the expected 
bullet; the yells of the sweetmeat-sellers at the alley's 
mouth sounded like the outcry he dreaded to hear ; but 
the lieutenant and the sentry turned in time to see only 
the trail of sprawling Chinese left in the wake of the 
escaping prisoner. The sentry jumped in pursuit, 
stumbled into the tortuous alley, and saw a blank wall 
ahead. Between that and the Chien-men Road three 
lanes twisted off to left and right, and he ran up the 
nearest one at random. 

Somewhere beyond the huddled houses, he could 
hear the thud of leather-shod feet, the staccato flight 
of which marked the trail of the deserter; but the 
pursuer could find no way through or around. When 
he entered the street beyond, there was no blue over- 
coat in the crowded field of vision, and the shuffling 
sound of felt-soled native shoes gave no clew. He 
returned to the lieutenant, genuinely weary and spe- 
ciously disappointed. The officer was leaning over 
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the body of the other prisoner, and there was keen un- 
happiness in his flushed young face. 

I've found an empty cart," he said to the sentry. 

Help me carry this poor fellow to camp. He has no 
use for a doctor. As for Sweeney, he can't get away. 
He's hiding in the American section, and I will get 
the provost-marshal over the field 'phone from head- 
quarters, and have the gu^rd sweep the district from 
end to end. The man will be captured before morn- 
mg. 

This occurred to the fugitive, also, as certain to hap- 
pen, when he staggered through a little courtyard, far 
in the heart of the "Chinese City," and fell into a 
comer of a smoke-fogged room. It was so nearly 
nightfall that the one occupant, failing to recognise the 
headlong visitor, yelled and scuttled away from the 
brazier which he was trying to coax into warmth 
against the winter night. 

"It's me — all same me — come back. You no 
sabee this American soldier if men come to look see 
me," gasped the corporal. 

The Chinaman nodded without speaking and slipped 
out. Sweeney was fighting for breath, and the fumes 
of coal-gas in the fetid room were suffocating him. 
He tore a hole in the side wall of oiled paper, and 
gulped his lungs full of the frosty night air. It was 
the room from which he had gone the day before, 
when, after drinking much Japanese beer, he had 
bought a quart of samshu to carry away with him. 

It was the deadly, maddening samshu that had 
caused the downfall of Corporal Sweeney, and now 
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he was trying to remember what had happened in the 
twenty- four hours before he had been marched down 
the Chien-men Road with the other prisoner. He 
knew that he had overstayed his leave, but that was a 
minor matter compared with the fow in the canteen on 
Legation Street. He recalled that an American officer 
had entered the place to investigate the uproar, and the 
corporal's mind held a blurred picture of himself con- 
spicuously cursing his superior officer with black oaths, 
and struggling to " knock the face off him." Then he 
had fled, to be picked up later by the lieutenant who 
had shot and killed Private Smathers on the way to 
camp. 

The corporal drew back from the hole in the paper 
wall, and slumped down on the floor, a Chinese blue 
blouse tucked under his aching head. 

"An' five years more, for attempted escape," he 
groaned, "an' two clane enlistments behind me, an' 
promotion a cinch in the next six months. Never a 

coort martial ag'in' me. It was all the samshu. 

Serves a white man right for foolin' with haythen liq- 
uor. An' they'll be puUin' me out of here in no time 
at all. Holy Mother ! where kin I go ? " 

The disgraced soldier turned as a new dread smote 
him, 

" An' the Box.er swine that kapes this poison-shop 
will be handin' me over as soon as he hears the news 
of the shindy down the Chien-men Road." 

Panic fear caught hold of the corporal, body and 
soul, and he wrestled with it in the darkness. He 
knew not whither to turn. Hiding among the Chinese 
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in the city was impossible, and to take to the open road 
meant capture at Tientsin or Taku if he made his way 
that far in a flight toward the seacoast. To go blindly 
into the country about Peking, unarmed and penniless 
as he was, knowing perhaps five words of Chinese, was 
to drag out the finish in slow starvation, or to be picked 
up by a foreign outpost, or to fall among hostile na- 
tives. He was as helpless as a castaway adrift on a 
raft in mid-ocean. The penalties of capture or sur- 
render seemed worse than any sort of death, for Cor- 
poral Sweeney had been a good soldier, bred to a hardy 
outdoor life. 

The disgrace tortured him, and either alternative of 
his situation was unthinkable. Yet after three hours 
of trembling in his trap, he would have welcomed the 
chance of flight into the open, beyond the walls of the 
nightmare city. The Chinese landlord had not re- 
turned, and it seemed likely that intruders had been 
warned away from the smoky room with the hole in 
the oiled paper of the side wall. The deserter hacf 
found a bottle of samshu, and tried to brace his nerves 
with a swallow of it, but the smell sickened him, and 
he flung it against the brick partition, in a passion of 
rage at the source of his cyclonic ruin. The heavy, 
yellow liquid guttered across the floor, and the stench 
of it drove the soldier into the courtyard, where the. 
chatter of Chinese voices sent him quaking back into 
his little inferno. 

He was not a coward, but he was alone in the dark- 
ness with such fears as wrested from him all weapons. 
Somewhere outside, a Chinese watchman, drifting 
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along on his rounds, was beating a gong to frighten 
away evil-doers. The measured bong, bong, bong 
caused the fugitive to wish that sudden death might 
overtake the harmless old gentleman, for at each stroke 
it seemed as if tacks were being drtven into his skull. 
Toward midnight Corporal Sweeney fell into a stupor 
of complete exhaustion that was no more than a carica- 
ture of sleep. A scratching on the paper door and a 
falsetto whisper awoke him, and he sprang to his feet, 
striking out in the gloom, to ram his fist through the 
fragile panel into something yielding which cried : 

" 0-w-w — a-i-i ! Me, master ; You Han. Some- 
thing do-ing, all 1-1-ight? ^' 

The deserter extended a muscular arm, grasped a 
handful of wadded coat, and dragged the visitor in 
with one lightning sweep. Then, trying to choke his 
amazed voice into a whisper, he croaked : 

" Oh, me cock-eyed darlin* lad ! An' how did you 
dig me out? I niver felt like kissin' a Chink before. 
Now get me out o' this, or Til break your back over 
me two knees. I'm down an' out this time. Are you 
goin' to give me up for the sake o' the rewarrd ? " 

The boy, whom the corporal had picked up, a starv- 
ing outcast from a plundered village, on the march to 
Peking, tried to tell what he knew in painfully Pidgin 
English, shattered by his master's interruptions. He 
had learned that the corporal was a day overdue in 
camp, and had started out to find him early that morn- 
ing. Then came the tragedy and the escape, the tid- 
ings of which were brought to the camp with the body 
of Private Smathers. You Han had heard the name 
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" Sweeney " scattered through the excited talk of the 
company, until he pieced together a working impres- 
sion of what had happened. He had ransacked can- 
teens, tea-houses and gambling-dens from the camp 
to the Tatar city wall until he began to pick up the 
trail from groups at the street comers who had seen 
, the " madman runaway soldier." 

The corporal chopped the narrative short, because he 
was not interested in the way of his fall into the bot- 
tomless pit, but in an agony of speculation regarding 
the new possibility of a way out. The coming of You 
Han made him clutch the hope of the open country, 
anywhere, anyhow, no matter what lay beyond. The 
thought of flight alone among the millions of mysteri- 
ous aliens had oppressed him horribly. You Han had 
the fidelity of a dog for the domineering American sol- 
dier, whose ways he did not understand, but, because 
they were his ways, they were believed to be impec- 
cable. Now his lord had done something more ex- 
. traordinary than usual, for which, it appeared, decapi- 
tation.threatened. In addition to blind obedience, You 
Han knew what samshu was, and was ready to make 
large allowances. It was only this new tone of en- 
treaty, almost of supplication, that alarmed the servant. 
Corporal Sweeney shook off the paralysing grip of his 
fears long enough to give You Han orders in a voice 
that still quavered in little broken gasps : 

" You get Peking cart, quick ? Qui-qui — chop-chop 
— chase yourself — sabee ? Have you got any money 
in thim flowin' robes ? '* 

You Han flashed a bisecting grin that was like split- 
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ting a sheet of parchment, and dove into a knotted sash, 
where the clink of silver made reply. Then he was 
gone, and the deserter became instantly submerged in 
the returning rush of his manifold terrors. It seemed 
years before he heard the protesting shrieks of a cart 
axle and the rattle of harness in the compound. You 
Han stole in, and half dragging the corporal to the 
cart, helped him to crawl under the curtained hood, 
whispering : 

" One piecee cart belong my cousin. No pay him. 
You stay bottom side. We go countlee." 

As the cart jolted into the alley, the man beneath the 
cover heard, faint and far, the beat of cavalry hoofs 
on the frozen earth. They were coming nearer, and 
the fugitive flattened himself under a pile of quilts, 
while the sweat beaded on his face. In a few moments 
the clink of sabres and the creaking of saddle-leathers 
were audible, and the patrol wheeled into a side street 
so close to the jogging cart that the deserter caught 
the voice of a Sixth Cavalry trooper objecting: 

" It's a blazin' cold night to be pokin' in all the rat- 
holes of Peking for as good a blank-blanked son of a 
gun as Jack Sweeney. Wonder how he got up against 
it so hard." 

The reply was lost, for the deserter's heart was 
whanging against his ribs and sounding louder to him 
than the clatter of cavalry. You Han drove the mule 
at a gallop and said no word except once, when he 
turned and remarked : 

" Samshu no good, master. Floget it. tolink wa- 
ter, all 1-1-ight." 
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At daylight the cart was beyond the outer wall of 
Peking, heading west, as aimless a derelict as ever 
tossed in uncharted seas. You Han did not veer to- 
ward his own home on the Pei-ho, for he knew that 
it lay in the trick of the traffic to Tientsin, and that 
over the ruins of his village floated the flag of an 
American infantry outpost. The dawn came clear and 
cold, but sad in the grey aspect of tenantless villages, 
and the litter of ungarnered millet-fields stretching 
over the flat lands to the horizon. The driver told 
the deserter that the last foreign outpost had been 
passed, and that he might get out and walk with safety. 
Half frozen, bitterly bruised from tossing between 
floor and roof of the springless cart, hungry and weak, 
the deserter climbed from his ignominious hiding place 
and trudged in silence along the rutted highway. 
Presently You Han turned off the road, threaded a 
course through the yards of a shattered temple, and 
drew up by a marble altar. 

" Have chow now,*' said he, and the summons to 
breakfast aroused a shadow of animation in the de- 
serter. He knew not where the meal was coming 
from, but he was past wondering, and the Chinese 
youth was in full command of the sorry expedition. 
You Han crawled into the cart and produced a char- 
coal stove, dried fish, potatoes, and a teapot. 

" All belong my cousin. He keep store ; pay bime- 
by," said the boy, with what might have passed for a 
wink. 

The companions ate in silence. Shame had begun 
to march in the foreground of the deserter's thoughts, 
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crowding fear a little to the rear. The soldier of a 
conquering race was as helpless as a child in the hands 
of one of the conquered whom he had not considered 
wholly human, whose swarms had fled like rats before 
the path of the columns in khaki. The fugitive cursed 
and hated himself, possessed by an unmanly humilia- 
tion impossible to imagine a few hours before. The 
little dun mule munched dry millet-stalks, and squealed 
when You Han fetched it water from the temple well. 

" I ain't got as much sand left in me as that sawed- 
ofF apology fer a mule,'* groaned the corporal ; " an' 
he's a good deal more of a man than meself. Where 
will we fetch up, I wonder." 

You Han resumed the march without consulting his 
lord, which made the deserter writhe anew, but he 
could say nothing. The cart trailed along the foot of 
an ancient military wall for several miles, while the 
man sullenly chewed the cud of bitterness and the boy 
revolved great things in his unruffled mind. You Han 
was about to venture some fragmentary consolation, 
when the deserter, who was walking a little in advance, 
baulked in his tracks and stood crouched as if he had 
seen a rattlesnake. The dun mule snorted and fanned 
its ears like an agitated jack-rabbit. A furlong be- 
yond, the steel ribbons of a railway track cut across 
the road and vanished in sandy cuttings. Corporal 
Sweeney looked instinctively for a telegraph line and 
saw one wire threading the sky-line in a humming loop. 
The sight hurled him back to the Chien-men Road and 
the lieutenant alertly picking off Private Smathers with 
a long snap-shot. 
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"What's this fool railroad doin' here? I wonder 
are they consthructin' it to ketch up with me? Come 
a-rumiin' there pronto,^ chop-chop. Ain't there no 
gettin' away from anny where? " 

He volleyed the questions at You Han as if they had 
been jerked out of him. The boy looked puzzled as 
he replied : 

"Devil cart go Pao-ting-fu, then go Peking. No 
belong to Amelican soldier, English have got," 

They crossed the rails on the run, as if the metals 
burned their feet, and the deserter flogged the mule 
into a gallop, until their road twisted beyond sight of 
the track and its unexpected autograph of a civilisation 
they were fleeing headlong. He would not have dared 
predict it, but in the afternoon Corporal Sweeney be- 
gan to be a man again. They had passed beyond the 
area laid waste by the Christian allies, and the villages 
were populous and busy. You Han had glimpsed a 
shadow of the shame that smouldered in his master's 
mind, and he was for making little overtures, simple 
yet crafty, to win him back to himself. As the first 
step in reconstruction, he called, " Look-see, master ! " 
and pulled from beneath the body of the cart a " Krag " 
rifle, bayonet, and cartridge belt. The deserter threw 
back his shoulders at sight of them, and in an outburst 
of gratitude smote his benefactor so that his head ached 
for several hours, 

"Last night, when get cart, go back camp," twit- 
tered You Han ; " find one piecee master's gun in tent. 

^ Soldiers who have campaigned in the Philippines use the 
word pronto for "hurry up" or "hustle*" 
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Plenty dark. Sently shoot, no can hit. Good, by 
golly!" 

" Good ! you twenty-four carat jewel of Asia ! 
You're the goodest imitation of a white man that was 
ever bound in yeller leather by mistake. Now I feel 
as if I wanst looked like a man meself. Give me a rag 
an' a bit o' that stinkin* cookin'-grease, an* make room 
on the carrt till I do up me house-cleanirf.'* 

You Han grinned and began to wail an interminable 
song about a girl called " Little Fat Spring Fragrance,*' 
who lived in the " Village of the Wise and Benevolent 
Magistrate." The ballad rose shriller as the singer 
saw the corporal swinging along ahead, his rifle 
nestling on his squared shoulder as if it had come home 
to its own, his back as flat as a board. You Han was 
even more jubilant when his master spun on his heel, 
and shouted with the rasp of the drill-ground in his 
voice : 

" Shut up that racket ! It's worse'n the carrt axle." 

The bracing wind swept keen out of the Siberian 
north, and sunshine flooded from a cloudless sky. The 
deserter forgot much of his weariness, and caught him- 
self whistling " assembly," but broke off with a groan. 

Toward sunset the surrounding wall of a village was 
outlined like a rocky island in the level plain. You 
Han halted a ragged wayfarer, and coaxingly address- 
ing him as " great elder brother," dragged forth the 
information that the town was of considerable size, and 
that in it was the residence of the ruler of the district. 
The song of the " Village of the Wise and Benevolent 
Magistrate " had suggested an inspiration whose mag- 
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nitude made You Han gasp. But he took possession 
of it without flinching, and when they were within a 
mile of the gateway in the wall he said to the deserter: 

" You wait. I go look-see." 

The nxule browsed by the roadside, the corporal 
sprawled near by, and the brave figure in blue cotton 
trudged on alone to the town, the strangeness of which 
made his heart flutter. He swaggered in past the outer 
wall, searched out the yamen of the district magistrate, 
and that dignitary graciously consented to see the im- 
portunate pilgrim. You Han kotowed before the 
heart-quaking presence in the gilded audience-room, 
and with wailing stammer delivered the oration com- 
posed on the cart : 

" An illustrious and most honourable general of the 
foreign soldiers comes to visit your beautiful city. I 
am his insignificant and thrice-despised servant. This 
valiant and inexpressibly distinguished hero is of the 
Americans, who protect and do not plunder and de- 
stroy. He comes to extend peace and protecting 
power to your Heavenly Presence, and to learn whether 
you have been molested by other foreign-devil armies, 
whom he will swiftly punish if it be your august pleas- 
ure to ask it. My insuflFerably benevolent master 
leaves soldiers, cannon, horses behind him, lest he ter- 
rify the country round about, already in fear of the 
devastating foreign fighting-men. He sends the greet- 
ings of one ruler to another, and also his card/* 

You Han bobbed his head to the floor by way of 
incessant punctuation, and watching eagerly from the 
tail of his eye for results hopeful or otherwise, laid 
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before the magistrate the vivid label of a tin of " Army 
Cut Plug," on which heroes in blue and khaki posed 
nonchalantly in a " baptism of fire." A group of offi- 
cial servants, crowding within ear-shot, saw a gleam 
of surprised pleasure twinkle through the huge spec- 
tacles of their ruler. They took their cue, and helping 
the trembling You Han to his feet, were soon bustling 
through the courtyard, propelled by vehement com- 
mands to make haste. 

Half an hour later, the deserter saw approaching a 
procession led by You Han and a squad of yamen run- 
ners, whom he knew by the red tassels on their flat 
hats. These rode shaggy rats of ponies, and behind 
them tailed off scores of villagers on foot and convoys 
of squealing children. The American grabbed his 
rifle and dodged behind the cart, ready to run or open 
fire, until he heard You Han's shrill shouts of re- 
assurance. Then he was swept up in an admiring 
throng, whose bodies doubled in homage, down to the 
wee tots who fell on their flat noses when they tried 
to kotow. 

You Han had no time for explanations. He was 
expanding in the reflected glory of his own devising, 
and busy chasing children from under the agile hoofs 
of the ponies. In their layers of wadded coats, like so 
many puffballs, the jolly youngsters rolled to the road- 
side, and the deserter felt a stir of emotion which he 
could not have defined. Yes, there were homes and 
firesides and mothers and play and work and love in 
this land of desolation, and the smoke of the village 
hearths beckoned with vague homeliness. 
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The shopkeepers left their wares and the old men 
in the doorways tucked away their pipes when the 
procession filled the little streets, and the deserter rode 
to the 3ramen like a conquering hero. In the courtyard 
of the compound other servants waited to escort the 
"benevolent foreign general" to rooms made ready 
for him. There was fire in the brick kang^ or sleep- 
ing-platform, and chickens, eggs, fruit and potatoes, 
and a fur-lined robe were heaped on a table. You 
Han vanished, and the outlaw sat himself down in 
speechless wonderment Presently You Han returned 
and announced that the magistrate would be inexpres- 
sibly honoured to receive the Personage in the evening, 
and the reason for not inviting him to dine was that 
he knew the guest would prefer his food prepared after 
his own strange fashion by his own servant. As in a 
gorgeous dream the deserter dined, with three attend- 
ants squabbling with You Han for the honour of pass- 
ing each dish. Then he brushed his dusty leggings and 
blue clothes and summoned a barber. 

A little later the guest was greeted as a person of 
rare distinction by the dignified elderly gentleman in 
red silk robes who ruled and " squeezed " the district 
The corporal rose grandly to the occasion. The two 
mingled to a nicety their mutual attitudes of re- 
spect, cordiality, protection. They talked laboriously 
through the doubtful medium of the overpowered You 
Han, whom the intricacies of the mandarin dialect 
bowled over from the one side, and on the other such 
instructions as these from the corporal : 

"Tell old Four-Eyes that I'm the personal ripre- 
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sintative of George Washington and Gineral Grant, 
an' that when I stamp me fut a million brave soldiers 
trimble violently; but that because I know a great 
intelleck when I see one, me heart is swelled with pride 
to sit down and talk it over as man to man. Poke 
that into him good and har-r-d." 

The official asked many questions, and the deserter 
parried what fragments of them You Han was able 
to pass along. A military escort to the next vil- 
lage was offered, but the guest declined with polite 
emphasis. He was not seeking ostentation in public. 
When he went to his apartments after a surfeit of 
cakes, wine, and tobacco, Corporal John Sweeney 
rubbed his close-cropped head and puzzled over his 
identity. As he curled up on the warm brick kang, 
he was a deserter fast becoming reconciled to his fate. 

" It strains the rivets of me imagination to believe 
it's rale. I hope there's more miracles in stock where 
this one was projuced," he murmured sleepily. 

Just at dawn he awoke. There was a clatter of 
voices in the courtyard, and the sound of horses mov- 
ing hurriedly. Presently the paper of the latticed wall 
was ripped, and a brown finger popped through. All 
the fears of the refugee came trooping back with 
squadrons reinforced. He ripped the door open, rifle 
in hand. A string of traders' ponies was filing out 
for an early start toward Peking, and a hostler stood 
with his face pressed against the hole in the wall, try- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the lordly foreigner. That 
was all. But the deserter saw again the smoky room 
in the " Chinese City," and heard the Sixth Cavalry 
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squad wheel just in rear of his frantic flight. The 
" illustrious guest " was again the fugitive, escaping, 
he knew not whither, from " five years — five years at 
least." 

He kicked the sleeping You Han into action, and 
the cart was under way as soon as the mule had fed. 

" Only thirty miles from Peking," growled the cor- 
poral; " not half far enough. An' cavalry is prancin' 
out to loot, pacify, an' scatter Christian blessings with 
th' mailed fisht where they have no business to be 
thinkin' of. I hike till I drop, an' that's me ulti- 
matum." 

They pressed on all day until the dun mule swayed 
in the shafts and the pilgrims were ready to fall by 
the roadside. The night was passed in a village tav- 
ern, for You Han was too weary to organise a recep- 
tion. The deserter slept fitfully and awoke often, 
talking to himself. Nervous and footsore, he took 
the trail at dawn of the third day. You Han watchful 
and worried. As the deserter turned frequently to 
look behind him, the aspect of the future crushed him, 
while the imminent past lashed him to persistent flight 
Camp, and the close comradeship of men in blue and 
khaki; the routine round of his army years; the Chi- 
cago streets that had known his boyhood; the father 
and mother who were proud of his record — these and 
all other links in the chain of his thirty years were 
as if they had never been forged. Names, faces and 
scenes of which he had been an intimate part were in 
an obliterating distance, and nothing that had gone 
before was given strength to follow him, except the 
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incidents of his escape, and these filled all the landscape 
with portents. 

Soon they came to a schoolhouse in the middle of a 
tiny hamlet. You Han knew it for such when the 
refugees were rods away, since from the squat build- 
ing came an incessant sound like the hum of a gigantic 
top. The children were reciting their daily task from 
the Confucian Analects at the limit of their lung power 
when the foreigner was spied by a truant outpost, and 
the teacher could not hold the clamorous flock in 
leash. By scores they tumbled out to scamper off in 
terror until You Han shouted his message of good will 
and the corporal laughed, threw down his rifle, and 
became one of them. It was not long before uproar- 
ious applause greeted his attempts to play jackstones 
and strike the sharpened stick to make it fly into the 
miniature mud-pie " city." 

Again the feeling of homeliness tugged at his heart, 
and he lingered among the children until the teacher 
gathered them in, with labour like that of collecting 
spilled quicksilver. 

You Han swaggered into the next village beyond, 
with a port inspired by remembrance of the magis- 
trate's yamen, but he came to grief at the hands of the 
tillage bully. There was no mistaking the character 
of this truculent ruffian. His garments were studi- 
ously awry, and his queue was loosely braided and 
coiled around his neck to show that he thirsted for 
combat. He resented the lofty bearing of the stran- 
ger, and the two clashed with disaster to the features 
of You Han, who was plucky but overmatched. He 
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was rescued by the corporal, who gave the bully the 
worst beating of his career. The feat was applauded 
by a throng of villagers whose peace had been much 
disturbed by this chronic nuisance, and they feasted 
the hero at the house of the head man with complex 
and effusive hospitality. The wayfarers were pressed 
to stay and make the town their home for life. 

This incident, coming in a sequence of revelations 
of the life of this hitherto despised people, set the 
thoughts of the deserter definitely into a new and hope- 
ful channel. 

" I begin to think,'' he said to You Han, " that I 
could stick it out in one of these back counties, at 
least until the troops are I'avin' China in the spring. 
An' I could come pretty near to runnin' a town or two 
meself. One more day's march an' I'll risk stakin' 
out a claim for a while. An' I'll be a leadin' an' dig- 
nified citizen, an' grandfather by brevet to all the kids 
in the camp." 

The advance was checked by the discovery that the 
cart axle had split and must be repaired to prevent a 
breakdown over the next bit of rough going. The 
corporal was in a bluster of impatience to press for- 
ward. Delay had not lost its power to frighten him. 
The next village lay ten miles beyond, but between was 
a desolate stretch of waste land in which no one lived, 
in which nothing grew. From the tiled roof of the 
tavern the corporal could see this little desert rolling 
like a lake almost from the village walls to the sky-line. 
It caught his fancy with a huge onset of relief. Once 
beyond this barrier, he would feel secure against dis- 
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covery, and he magnified it as the borderland of safety. 
You Han was surrounded by a group of voluble citi- 
zens who urged waiting two days until a new axle 
could be hewn from the solid tree; but the deserter 
exploded the conference by shouting : 

** Dump the carrt here. Pack the mule, an' we^U 
send back for the Noah's ark when we get settled over 
beyant. Make haste an' upholster the mule with the 
baggage of light marchin' order." 

When the dun mule, in tow of the boy, limped out 
of the gateway across the crumbling moat, its small 
hoofs sank to the fetlock in white sand, and the trail 
of cart-wheels winding across the plain shimmered in 
an aching dazzle of sunlight. At the end of an hour 
the village behind them was a brown smudge not more 
than two miles distant. The deserter made peevish 
comments, but there was cheerfulness in the crack of 
his profanity, as he plodded painfully ahead of the boy 
and the mule. Whenever they paused to rest he talked 
to You Han, not caring whether the boy understood 
one word in five. The two seemed alone in all the 
world; their calamitous fortunes were more closely 
knit than at any time in the flight ; and hope lay some- 
where beyond this barricade provided by a fate grown 
strangely kind. 

" You'll have the next week to get the sand out o' 
thim foolish shoes o' yourn," observed the corporal. 
" An' me blisters will be attinded to by the chief sur- 
geon of the county. Like chickens an' silk overcoats, 
my son? We're goin' hell-bent for the comforts of 
life by the carrt-load." 
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You Han talked to the mule in encouraging whistles 
and replied, " Can do," to the monologue of the cor- 
poral, who rambled on: 

" Say, thim kids did me more good than a barrel o' 
monkeys. Weren't they corkers ? By the holy poker ! 
I'm goin' to marry you off to a little squeeze-toed fairy 
in the big town over the way, an' you'll live without 
worrkin' forevermore. Maybe the old man will follow 
suit. It's me life ambition to be idle an' palatial. An* 
You Han will be the hottest sport in fifty li. Ding^ 
howdy r All right?" 

In the third hour they were not more than halfway 
across, and the short winter afternoon was reddening. 
The level desolation had begun to tumble up into 
crowding little hills and sand barriers among which 
the trail now and then entangled itself. But the air 
was crystal and windless, and scrambling to the top 
of one of the white hills, the corporal could see the 
faintest tracery of a towered temple on the farther side 
of the desert as a guiding landmark. It was a forced 
march, and a halt was made only for a fragment of 
supper and a swig for man and mule from the water- 
bottle on the pack. The moon rose in the sleeping 
dusk, but before it was clear of the scalloping ridges 
of sand the sky became spattered with rags of flying 
cloud. Presently the wind behind the angry scud be- 
gan to pick up gusts of sand and flirt them from one 
crest to another. The travellers rubbed their eyes and 
coughed as they ploughed steadily westward, steering a 
course by the cart-trail, still discernible, and by the 
moon behind them. "We're more'n halfway over," 
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shouted the corporal, " an' it's silly to be dreamin' of 
losin' ourselves in this two-by-four desert" 

Then the grey sky dosed down in blackness every- 
where, and leaping billows of sand seemed to meet it. 
The rush of the terrific wind wiped out the trail as if 
it had been no more than a finger-mark. There were 
no more hills nor winding passages among them, only 
a fog of whirling sand. The wind had an icy edge as 
it brought the killing cold of Mongolian steppes a thou- 
sand miles away. The deserter and the boy covered 
their faces with their hands, their garments; and al- 
most instantly they were adrift, cowering, lost, help- 
less. So dense was the driving smother of sand that 
they could scarcely see the mule straining at the end 
of its halter-rope. The hillocks were shifting with a 
complaining roar, and the shriek of the wind in mid- 
air was pierced with a shrill rasp like the commotion 
of innumerable iron filingfs. 

The corporal and You Han groped toward the side 
of a hillock, seeking a lee ; but the flooding sand tum- 
bled down its side knee-deep, and the wind sucked 
round and searched them out, as if in chase. The 
flinty particles pelted in sheets, and bit their faces like 
incessant volleys of fine shot. There was no more 
time to think of what should be done than when a 
swimmer is plunged over a dam. 

It did not seem possible that the danger of death was 
menacing in this absurdly small theatre of action, yet 
it could not have been many moments before the de- 
serter began to realise where lay the odds in another 
hour's exposure to such a storm. All sense of direc- 
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tion had been snatched from him, and he fought only 
for breath. You Han had no knowledge of desert 
storms in his home on the bank of the Pei-ho. He 
gasped whatever prayers came to him, but placed his 
active faith, still unshaken, in the ability of his master 
to save him from the choking, freezing terror. The 
man and the boy were not only stifled, but soon be- 
numbed, for neither had ever felt anything to com- 
pare with the searching cold of this blast. They 
stumbled from one hill to another, sometimes keep- 
ing their feet, falling oftener, rising more slowly, 
the little mule trying in vain to turn tail to the storm. 

There could be no conversation. At length the de- 
serter muttered drowsily to the storm such fragments 
as these : 

" No place like home. It's the finish that's comin' 
to me. Cudn't take me medicine like a man. P'rhaps 
this'U blow over soon. I'm blinded entirely. Good 
God ! forgive me poor cowardly sowl ! I niver meant 
to go wrong. Had to bring that poor fool You Han 
into this mess." 

The deserter pitched forward on hands and knees, 
his rifle buried somewhere in his circling wake. He 
caught hold of You Han's queue lest they lose each 
other, and then the mule pushed impetuously between 
them, ears forward, muzzle outstretched, trumpeting , 
joyfully. 

" He b'lieve can find. He sabee plenty," feebly 
spluttered You Han. 

The frantic mule dragged the boy by the lead-rope a 
few paces, the corporal falling, sliding after, and then 
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stopped The linked procession could go no farther. 
You Han collapsed in a little heap, and the corporal 
toppled face down. The boy had tied the lead-rope 
around his own wrist, and the impatient mule was jerk- 
ing it so that the forlorn figure in the sand seemed to 
make appealing gestures. The corporal was without 
motion, and with a mighty effort You Han pulled him- 
self a little nearer, and the mule followed protestingly. 
The swaying curtain of sand closed in around the three 
figures. 

You Han struggled to his knees and with his teeth 
loosened the knotted cinch, and the pack fell from the 
mule. The boy writhed over on the corporal and tried 
to raise the dead weight, tried to talk to him in a 
wordless and appealing whimper. The deserter strove 
to rise, and failed until he dully comprehended that 
the boy sought to make him mount the mule, or at 
least to hitch him in tow with the lead-rope. Then 
the soldier awoke, and fighting off the death that had 
almost mastered him, lurched to one knee and pushed 
You Han toward the mule that was standing over 
them. His voice thick and rasping as if his tongue 
were of sandpaper, the deserter succeeded in saying : 

" Get aboard that mule. No Chinese village in 
mine. Better man than me — you an' mule both bet- 
ter men. You won't ? you, take that ! '* 

The deserter swung his fist against the jaw of the 
struggling boy, and the blow went home with the last 
flicker of the old-time fighting strength of Corporal 
Sweeney. You Han dropped limp, as if shot. Then 
the fugitive from army justice braced himself, tried. 
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and failed to lift the light body in his arms. Three 
times he tried and failed, and then, as the mule 
swerved, he fell against it and dropped the lad across 
its back, like a bundle of quilts. The cinch, trailing in 
the sand, tripped the man, and he slipped it over You 
Han and pulled it tight before he fell back in the toss- 
ing sand. The mule stumbled a step or two with its 
burden, found that it was free and in a moment tot- 
tered beyond the vision of the deserter. 

Not more than a hundred yards away a camel-train 
lay encamped against the storm, and to the Mongolian 
drivers, huddled in furs close to their beasts, came a 
little dun mule half dragging an unconscious Chinese 
youth, whom they took for dead as they wonderingly 
cut him loose from his lashing. 

Daylight and the tail of the sand-storm had come 
before he was able to speak, and the camels were 
jostling into the line of march. The swarthy drivers 
scoffed at the story told by the raving stranger, until 
the bell-camel shied at something nearly buried in the 
sand. You Han fought the greedy northerners off 
until he had disclosed a figure in army blue and a 
clean-cut Irish face whose expression was vastly 
peaceful. 

The last silver coin was gone from the knotted sash 
of You Han after he had persuaded the camel-men to 
carry the body to the village where Corporal Sweeney 
had expected to find a refuge from fear. 



THE JADE TEAPOT 

PRIVATE SAUNDERS, of the Ninth Infantry, 
was flushed and dazed with fever, but able to 
walk from the ambulance up a stone stairway 
into what looked to him like a huge and gilded ware- 
house. At first glance, he did not see the long rows 
of cots whose grey blankets blended with the carpet 
of dusk and shadow in the late winter afternoon. 
Monstrous golden dragons seemed to writhe and flicker 
against the roof beams far above him, or twist in play 
on lines of massive columns. Saunders dropped his 
kit and leaned on his rifle while he rubbed his eyes 
with a trembling hand. If this was the hospital of the 
American army in Peking, he wished that some one 
would tiuTi out the guard and capture the menagerie 
that had taken possession. Sliding uncertain feet 
across the flagged floor, he fell over a cot and gripped 
a protesting leg, whose owner sputtered : 

"Get off o' me, you left-footed lobster. Ain't 
there no chance for a man to be sick without the roof 
fallin' on him? Why, hello, Jim, what in blazes is 
the matter with you? Brace up and holler for the 
orderly. He's somewhere down at the end of the line, 
packin' up what's left of Chase of P Company, who 
just passed in his checks." 

308 
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Saunders sat on the edge of the cot and wept with 
the whimper of a tired child. 

" Is It the hospital sure enough, Shorty ? All them 
ten-foot dragons makin' faces at me in the dark ain't 
comfortin' to a man with wheels in his head. Guess 
this must be the Emp'ror's private temple. Why, 
here's a dozen o' my pals spraddled around over the 
floor. I've hit the right place, all right. Lead me to 
my bunk, an' get me bedded down." 

The overworked hospital corps private, who was 
nurse and orderly for the ward, picked up the ac- 
coutrements of Saunders, and helped him crawl un- 
der the blankets of the cot alongside " Shorty " Blake. 
The contract surgeon, delaying to question a group 
of convalescents in the court-yard, came in to exam- 
ine the new patient, and said " pneumonia ". to the 
nurse. Saunders heard nothing of the consultation, 
for he was looking up into the gloom of the distant 
rafters, and trying to count the racing gilded dragons 
that would not be still and made his head ache intol- 
erably. When lanterns were lighted at the ends of 
each aisle, the shadows danced worse than before, and 
to his fevered eyes the great temple was populous with 
glittering shapes in terrifying agitation. 

This, the largest of the clustered buildings in the 
park of the Temple of Earth, was an extraordinary 
hospital, even in daylight. Sacred to the annual pil- 
grimage of the Emperor in his worship of the Su- 
preme Deity, these temples had been inviolate for many 
centuries until profaned by the conquering foreign al- 
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lies. The walled park became the camp of the Amer- 
ican forces, and one of the most sacred shrines of the 
land was used as a field hospital. A regiment could 
have been drilled on the marble pavement without 
crowding, and the two hundred sick soldiers scattered 
in the vastness of it were bitten with a sense of chill- 
ing desolation. 

Between flights of delirium, through his first night 
in hospital, Saunders heard the groans and restless 
muttering of many men, and his fancies magnified 
them into an army. There were neither screens nor 
walls to divide the wards, only the rows of cots be- 
tween the carved pillars that marched across the temple 
floor, so that all individual suffering and the tenacious 
struggle of dying became common property. The sol- 
diers who passed away in the night time did not trouble 
their comrades so much as when death came in day- 
light, and the end was a spectacle thrust upon those in 
surrounding cots. 

A little after midnight the tramp of stretcher bearers 
punctuated a thin and wailing outcry, coming from 
that which they bore, and the temple floor awoke with 
weary curses. Those near the doorway learned that 
a Chinese coolie, caught in the act of stealing coal from 
the quartermaster's corral, had been tumbled off a 
wall by a sentry's shot. The lamentations of the vic- 
tim rasped sick nerves beyond endurance, and the hos- 
pital held no s)mipathy in its smallest crevice. The 
coolie was an old man and badly hurt. Opium had 
made him impervious to customaiy doses of morphine, 
and after he had been drugged in quantities to kill four 
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men, he was no nearer rest. From a far comer of 
the temple the wounded coolie wailed an unending 

" Ay oh "— " Ay oh "— " Ay oh ! " 

Soldiers rose in their blankets and made uproar with 
cries of — 

"Kill him!" 

" Smother the brute ! " 

" Give him an overdose ! " 

" Now, ain't this an outrage ! " 

"Hi, there, One Lung, give us a rest, for God's 
sake!" 

" Throw him out in the yard." 

Daylight brought to Saunders infinitely grateful res- 
pite from a world through which he had fled from 
flaming dragons that shrieked, as if in torture: 

" Ay oh "— " Ay oh "— " Ay oh ! " 

The grip of his delirium weakened in a few days, 
and the surgeon called him a "mild case." At the 
end of a week, Saunders was able to sit up a little and 
talk with the men around him. But the violence of 
these early impressions in hospital had unstrung a sys- 
tem drained by long service in the Philippines, and by 
the contrasting hardships of the cold winter in North 
China. The gloomy temple frightened the soldier, for 
sometimes the private has nerves, but he kept his fears 
to himself, thinking them womanish. He fell to 
brooding too much of home, and the more he dwelt 
upon the distance between Peking and those who loved 
him the more insistent became his morbid fear that he 
would not go back with his company. 

It happened almost daily that the Ninth Regiment 
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band trailed through the hospital compound, playing 
a dead march. There was always a halt in front of 
the stone stairway, and after a few moments the drag- 
ging music sounded fainter and farther away. A lit- 
tle later those in the temple could barely hear the sil- 
very wail of " taps " floating from a comer of the 
outer wall, where a line of mounds was growing longer 
week by week. Then the band returned, playing a 
Sousa march or a " rag-time " medley. The listeners 
in hospital filled in the gaps between the music, and 
the mind of Saunders was busiest of them all in pic- 
turing the routine of a soldier's funeral in Peking. 

The surgeons looked him over in morning inspection 
rounds, and said there was nothing the matter to pre- 
vent his recovery. " Shorty " Blake and " Bat " Jen- 
kins of P Company strove to make Saunders take 
some interest in life, and would have been cheered if 
he had even sworn at the rations and the lack of hos- 
pital comforts. They brought him jam and condensed 
milk from the commissary-sergeant, which he refused 
to eat; they assembled around his cot the most viva- 
cious convalescents, selecting as entertainers those 
valiant in poker and campaign stories. Finally Saun- 
ders was persuaded to overhaul his haversack and 
show his slender store of souvenirs gathered in Peking. 
Blake and Jenkins moved over to pass opinion on the 
riches, and Saunders welcomed them tremulously : 

" I was plannin' to take some things home to mother 
and sister," he began, " but I didn't have a chance to 
get much while the lootin' was busy. Wouldn't have 
done me any good if I had, when the captain had the 
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tents searched and collared most of the company stuff. 
I ain*t sorry I missed it on the loot, for the old lady 
'ud throw out o' the window all the stuff I sent her, 
if she thought it wasn't paid for. She's fierce on 
backin' foreign missions, an' the Chinamen is her pur- 
ticuler pets." 

Shorty broke in with an oath: "Yes, I know all 
about P Company's captain and his hair-trigger con- 
science. He swiped all our loot, but he sent home 
forty-seven mail packages, duty free. I got that from 
the postal clerk. What you got left, Saunders ? " 

The invalid spread an embroidered panel of crimson 
satin and a roll of blue silk on the edge of his cot, and 
threw a handful of silver ornaments and a cloisonne 
snuff-box on the blankets. 

" I didn't loot even this stuff," he said, with an 
apologetic air, " but bought it along the Chien-men 
Road, so it could go to the home folks with a clean 
bill of ladin'." 

The spectators sniffed incredulously, but with un- 
expected tact hid any livelier display of doubt. 

" Why don't you mail the goods home with a letter, 
and send a good jolly?" said Jenkins. "We'll get 
'em off for you. There's a mail wagon goin* to Tient- 
sin early to-morrow mornin'. Tell the old lady you're 
fat an' sassy. She'll call in the whole village to show 
'em the presents from her brave soldier boy out among 
them poor, benighted, gentle, murderous Chinese 
heathen." 

Saunders rallied for the afternoon, scrawled a let- 
ter and sent his gifts. Then he buried his head in the 
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blankets and wept, the effort having stirred new depths 
of hopeless homesickness. Through the following 
week he failed to gain in strength and spirits, and the 
surgeon mentioned " nostalgia " once or twice in chat- 
ting with the nurse. 

" He may lie there and flutter out, with no disease 
worth a diagnosis," said the " medico." " The poor 
idiot thinks he would die on the way if he was shipped 
across country to Taku, to connect with a transport; 
and he's sure he'll be buried if he stays here. If we 
can get a little strength in him, I'll see what I can do 
to get him started home." 

Saunders was not yet a dying man, but the natural 
process of recovery seemed at a standstill. There 
came a sharp turn for the worse after " Shorty " Blake 
limped in with a letter, which he tossed to the languid 
private with a cheery shout of — 

" Wake up, Jim ; here's the latest news from home. 
Hurry and tell us the price of butter an' eggs at the 
corner store." 

But Saunders read the letter in silence, and while 
he read, his thin young face twitched, tears came, and 
the helpless length of him moved in little jerks that 
rippled the blankets. 

The chaffing queries of his comrades were unan- 
swered, and the patient seemed to be asleep through 
the afternoon and evening. When the light of the 
next morning filtered through the latticed windows of 
oiled paper, " Shorty " Blake saw Saunders grope for 
the letter under the blanket roll that served him for a 
pillow, and read it again. His voice was weaker than 
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before, as he beckoned Blake and Jenkins to the cot, 
and said: 

" Here's what comes of my leavin' home to be 
buried in this muck-heap of a town — an' my folks 
turned out to starve. You might as well read it, 
though you can't do any good." 

Shorty saw a woman's handwriting, and he took 
the closely written sheets with singular gentleness. 
The spelling was imperfect in spots, and there were 
many erasures, but he stumbled through the uncertain 
lines, which said : 

"My Dearest Son — 

" No letter has come from you since you left the 
Philippines, but I'm sure you are all right, because no 
notice has come to me from the War Department as 
your next of kin. All I know is that your regiment 
is in Peking, and I hope and pray you are with it, all 
safe and sound. Sister Mary and me are pretty busy, 
as there has been no one to help us with the place since 
your brothers died last spring. I know your enlistment 
ain't up for another year, and it's wicked to desert, 
and they would shoot you for it anyhow, and whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth ; but it does seem kind 
of hard when we want you so much at home that you 
have to be fighting them poor Chinamen when I've 
been sending money for their souls these last twenty 
years. But as long as we all have our health there 
ain't any real troubles I suppose. 

" I don't mean to find fault and you mustn't worry 
about us. I'm as active as a cricket and Mary hasn't 
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been ailin' any to speak of. It's been a good long^ 
spell of dry weather, and that's good for my rhetuna- 
tism, but it wasn't very encouraging for the crops. 
The mortgage on the house and farm is due in six 
weeks, and I can't get a renewal, though it's only six 
hundred dollars, as you know. The bank people is 
that haughty about the thing that I don't exactly see 
how we can get around them. 

"But where there's a will there's a way, and the 
Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and if we 
ain't got any cash, there's others worse off. Your 
uncle Joseph is breakin' up fast, and he's ten years 
younger than me. He's the last of the tribe that's 
left on either side, and his family won't have anything 
to spare when he's gone. Of course it's hard to think 
of losing our old place, but I'm still pretty spry, and 
my black silk is good as new. I can't just quite tell^ 
where Mary and me will be if we leave home so soon, 
but you write just the same and the postmaster will 
know. You remember him, that stumpy, light-haired 
Jameson that married one of the Martins. 

" God bless you, my poor wandering boy. 

Your loving 

Mother." 

Jenkins was reading over " Shorty's " shoulder, and 
several hairy faces framed in grey blankets had edged 
silently nearer. 

" Well, what do you think of that?" said a Sixth 
Cavalry corporal. " And here's Saunders been givin' 
up the ghost without havin' any real troubles. Now 
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it's time for you to brace up, and beg, borrow, or steal 
the dough and shoot it along to the old homestead. 
That letter was written more'n a month ago." 

But Saunders had turned his face away and was a 
useless member of the ways and means committee, 
which convened with " Shorty " Blake as chairman. 
A praiseworthy burst of philanthropic ardour sub- 
sided when it met the cold fact that the paymaster had 
not visited camp in two months, and was not ex;pected 
in Peking before three weeks later. Investigation re- 
vealed also that nearly all the available cash in P Com- 
pany had passed into the hands of three expert poker 
players, who were reported as being "hard as nails, 
and wouldn't give a dollar to save their own mothers 
from the poorhouse." 

Saunders showed no symptoms of interest in these 
endeavours, largely because he foresaw their magnifi- 
cent futility, He was in a condition of hopeless 
apathy, and beyond rereading the letter from home 
now and then, made no effort to rally. He kept a tally 
of the days remaining before the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, with a series of thumb-nail scratches on 
the frame of his cot. 

There were twelve days to be marked off when 
" Shorty " Blake, who had been discharged as cured, 
clattered into the ward, and yelled as he leaned over 
Saunders : 

" I lost track of my dates while I was in this gold- 
plated asylum, and my discharge is due to-day, and I 
was figurin' my enlistment wasn't up for another week. 
There's a squad of discharged men goin' down to 
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Tientsin in a wagon-train to-morrow, and Fve drawn 
my travel pay, got my papers, and Fm off for little old 
New York. Here's where I drop off on the way an' 
do what I can for your old folks in Kansas. Got any- 
thing you want to send them ? " 

Saunders became almost animated as he rolled over 
and tried to speak in a fluttering whisper : 

" I ain't got any money for 'em ; but tell 'em I was 
doin' well when you left me, and to keep their nperve, 
an' I'll get back as fast as I can. But speakin' be- 
tween us, Shorty, there's nothin* doin' for me, and 
I'll be planted before you get to 'Frisco. Maybe I've 
got some little trick to send along. Wait a minute. 
Fish around under the cot and find me a roll of rubber 
blankets." 

The uproarious " Shorty " opened the bundle and 
disclosed a jade teapot, in a wrapping of wadded silk. 
It was a flawless bit of carving, fashioned from a solid 
block of imperial green jade, no more than a pretty 
toy to the soldiers, who examined it indifferently and 
wondered why Saunders wished to send it to his 
mother. 

" It's the last thing Fve got," he explained, " and 
the last present they'll ever get from me. I think 
they'd like to know I wasn't so blamed forgetful at 
the finish. Just lug it along, Shorty, an' if it don't 
get broke on the way, you can mail it when you cross 
the country." 

The wish and the token were a sick man's whim to 
Blake, but he wrapped the jade teapot and tucked it in 
a soft corner of his haversack when he packed his kit 
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late that night. He was vaguely aware that his pur- 
pose of finding the distressed family of Saunders 
would not survive the journey home, yet he had meant 
it when he made the promise. He believed Saunders 
as good as dead, because he had seen men die of home- 
sickness in the field hospitals of the Philippines. 

" rU send his silly teapot to his folks,'' he told an- 
other discharged private of P Company, as they climbed 
into a four-mule wagon next morning ; " and Fm sorry 
I can't help him out, same as you are. If the doctor 
would pack the poor fool in a wagon and ship him to 
the sea, he couldn't any more than die on the way, and 
there'd be a fightin' chance he'd brace up." 

With this farewell tribute of sympathy, the fortunes 
of Private Saunders slipped into the background 
among the varied interests which occupied the attention 
of the late Private Blake along his route to Taku Bar. 

In the hospital, Saunders continued to let go his 
grip on life as gently as possible. Tangible woe and 
regret had become active agents in assisting the passive 
manner of his fading away. A new major-surgeon 
came up from Tientsin to assume charge of the hos- 
pital, and he was angry when he examined Saunders 
and heard the history of the case. 

*' That man is dying of homesickness and worry,'* 
he growled to the hospital corps private in the ward; 
** and now he hasn't enough vitality left in him to risk 
moving in an ambulance. He'd snuff out like a candle 
on the way to Tientsin, and you can't keep him alive 
more than two weeks longer. He may as well die in 
some comfort as be jolted to death." 
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Much of the time in the following week Saunders 
hovered along the borderland of dreams which were 
not wholly disquieting, for he had become on friendly 
terms with the gilded dragons on the shadowy rafters, 
and now and then they talked to him. The sick men 
of P Company had been sent back to duty, and Saun- 
ders -did not know those who had taken their places 
along his aisle of the columned temple. When he no- 
ticed them, it was to whisper little inconsequential 
memories of home, and to tell passers-by of some new 
discovery gleaned from an intimate familiarity with 
numberless gilded dragons that never slept. He still 
noted the tally marks on the frame of his cot, and when 
he was too weak to reach them, the man in the nearest 
cot scratched a cross for him until only seven marks 
remained. The letter was no longer read, but the 
tragedy it told was woven through much of the deliri- 
ous talk of the patient. 

Meantime " Shorty " Blake had been routed with 
heavy loss among the canteens and other diversions of 
Tientsin, and, greatly the worse for wear, made his 
way to Taku and boarded a Japanese transport bound 
for Nagasaki. He went ashore in that entertaining 
port with three Mexican dollars as the melancholy 
remnant of his pay and travel allowance " to the place 
of enlistment," and presented his papers to the Ameri- 
can quartermaster stationed in Nagasaki, who gave 
him an order for transportation on the next United 
States transport sailing for San Francisco. 

Discharged Private Blake was much disconcerted 
when he was informed that no Government vessel was 
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to stop en route from Manila in less than two weeks, 
and that he was stranded " on the beach," with several 
other recent losses to the fighting strength of the army 
in the Orient. A bundle of looted silk had been ex- 
changed in Tientsin for bottles of astonishing Scotch 
whisky made in Shanghai, and there was nothing else 
of cash value in the light marching order of ex-private 
Blake. He hired a room in a toy-like Japanese hotel, 
and late that night returned without his three Mexican 
dollars, but with the perverted energy of a runaway 
automobile. When he charged headlong through the 
dainty paper walls of the hotel, rather than be annoyed 
by trying to find the door, there was mobilised a small 
army of Japanese policemen, and memory came back 
to Blake when he was dragged into the street, his 
haversack hurled at his head by the agitated landlord. 

Daylight found him very thirsty and nervous, wan- 
dering along the edge of the bay, waiting for a glimpse 
of a blue army blouse and the tenuous hope of a small 
loan. He leaned against the stone wall of the Hatoba, 
with his haversack under his tortured head, and twisted 
as his cheek rubbed a hard lump beneath the canvas. 
Ramming his hand into the haversack with a peevish 
curse, " Shorty " pulled out a package wrapped in 
wadded silk, and unrolled a teapot of green imperial 
jade. A stocky manikin of the Nagasaki police was 
standing near, and the soldier addressed him and the 
sleeping harbour without partiality: 

" If I didn*t forget all about Jim Saunders and his 
teapot, Vm a liar. An' he must be dead an* planted 
by this time, an' the old homestead gone to hell, an* 
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nothin' left but this looney little teapot as his last will 
an' testament. Til surely send it to Kansas all right, 
tho' it ain't goin' to cheer the old lady very much. 
The teapot must be worth as much as a dollar and a 
half/' 

Then the demon of thirst gripped Blake by the 
throat, and the effort of swallowing fairly shook hiiru 
He slipped the teapot into his haversack, and to his 
credit it must be told that he struggled with temptation 
for several minutes. Then he muttered weakly : " I 
ain't goin' to sell it. The teapot will be all safe in 
hock till I can send for it or make a strike. Who's 
goin' to know the difference, anyway ? Saunders had 
no business to pass away like a sick chicken, an' load 
me up with this billy-be-damned piece of bric-a-brac" 

But shops and saloons were not yet opened, and 
" Shorty " Blake walked heavily along many blocks 
of silent streets, his thirst more raging and insistent 
as he found himself thwarted. Every scruple van- 
ished and he was ready to sell the teapot for the price 
of a pint flask of anything searching and fiery. 

The rattle of rickshaw wheels made him suddenly 
alert, and he stumbled toward the sound. As he 
turned a corner there was a collision, and the racing 
coolie in the shafts slid on his head, while the passen- 
ger barely saved himself from an ugly backward fall. 
The Japanese officer so nearly upset accepted the awk- 
ward apologies of the soldier derelict and politely 
asked whether he had been hurt. " Shorty " pulled 
himself together and, saluting instinctively, he spoke 
with breathless haste : 
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" No, sir, no damage done, and I hope you weren't 
shook up; but don't you want to buy a prime jade tea- 
pot, and help out an American soldier who's broke, 
an' ain't got no other means of support? I know it 
ain't worth much, bein' nothin' but a toy, but I need 
the price, whatever it is." 

The officer bowed as if honoured by the confidence, 
and replied : " It is not customary to sell jade teapots 
in the streets so early in the morning, and I am in the 
hurry to arrive with. my duty. But Japan and Amer- 
ica are so great friends since Peking, eh? Is it not? 
A-h, is th-a-a-t the jade, and from Peking, eh? I do 
not know everything about jade, but there are many 
good times for you in that teapot ; ha, ha ! I think so. 
I am not so mean to rob the honourable soldier. You 
will make a borrow of this two yen — two dollars — 
all right, eh ? And you will take my card and the tea- 
pot will come with you at my house at noon hour, eh ? " 

Before the beclogged brain of " Shorty " Blake had 
caught up with these directions, the rickshaw was 
whisking around a curve of the hillside, and the derelict 
was left staring after, the jade teapot in one hand, and 
two one-yen notes in the other. Visions of wealth 
made him tingle, and he rewrapped the treasure with 
reverent deliberation. Then began another battle with 
a battered fragment of a conscience, and the voice of 
Saunders was so distinct in his ear that he turned 
suddenly more than once to mutter to the empty street : 

"I'm on the edge of the shivers. It's a bad sign 
when you hear voices as plain as that. It's that baby 
whine of his, always cryin', * Ten days more an' the 
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folks will be homeless and starvin', an' I can't do 
nothin'.' 

" Holy smoke ! I've heard that string of dates often 
enough to keep track of 'em. An' there's three more 
days leeway or I've missed my count. An' me with a 
fortune in this little monkey-doodle teapot, if that Jap 
wasn't stringin' me." 

From stories told later to his " bunkie " on the trans- 
port, it is probable that " Shorty " Blake passed 
through great mental stress during the forenoon of 
his second day in Nagasaki, but that this ordeal was 
nothing compared with his torments after an interview 
with a wealthy dealer in curios at the home of a major 
of Japanese infantry on the hill. There is reason to 
believe that the discharged private of the China Relief 
Expedition kept his appointment in a fairly sober con- 
dition, although much shaken and easily startled. An 
hour later, the Japanese officer accompanied " Shorty " 
Blake to the telegraph office and the branch of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, with an air of anx- 
ious guardianship, as if determined to see a wavering 
project through to the finish. Shorty skipped refer- 
ences to his escort in subsequent narratives, as if the 
topic were painful, dismissing his interview with the 
sweeping summary : 

" I had to go an' put that little Jap wise to the whole 
hard-luck story of Jim Saunders. Then he talked to 
me like a Dutch tmcle, and had me on the mourners' 
bench in no time. Them Japs is strong on filial duty, 
and he never let up on me till the job was done." 

Twenty-four hours later, the Signal Corps operator 
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at the American army station in Peking copied a mes- 
sage addressed to "J. Saunders, P Company, Ninth 
Infantry, Field Hospital No. i." 

" Sold teapot for eight hundred dollars gold. Have 
cabled six hundred to old lady to bust mortgage. Will 
bust Nagasaki wide open with balance. If not dead, 
brace up. ^g.^^^^^ Shorty." 

It seemed indecent to carry this telegram to the bed- 
side of Private Saunders. He had lost all interest in 
the world of men and things, yet was inexplicably lin- 
gering, as if caught in an eddy as he drifted out. 
Fantasies had fled, and his mind was clearing, as if to 
pay some heed to the important business of ceasing to 
be. The message was first read by the major-surgeon, 
and there was more than professional interest in his 
tone, as he said to the nurse of the ward : 

" Give that man ten drops of digitalis and a dose of 
brandy, and try to wake him up enough to understand 
this telegram. It's the only thing on earth that may 
pull him through. He told me his troubles, and this 
ought to be his salvation." 

The powerful stimulants stirred a current of life in 
Saunders, and he heard and comprehended the tidings 
from ** Shorty " Blake, and the heroic compromise of 
that distressed soul who had saved the home of his 
" pal," but could not let go his grip on the remainder 
of the windfall. The invalid gulped and there was 
almost the shadow of a grin in his stammering whis- 
per: 
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"That b-b-blamed fool Shorty is a — angel, ain't 
he ? I — I don't b-believe Fm d-dead yet. Say, can 
I go home if Til get strong enough to stand the hike? " 

This effort exhausted Saunders and he slept awhile. 
The surgeon was taking his pulse when he awoke, and 
the friendly nurse holding a cup of beef tea to his lips. 

"You seem to have quit making an ass of your- 
self," said the surgeon ; " and I've seen your company 
commander this afternoon. If you can work up 
enough strength to stand the trip to the coast, I'll see 
that your discharge papers are made out. You'll be 
no more good to the army." 

The same inducement had previously failed to in- 
terest Saunders, but now he had determined to live. 
He drank beef tea and begged for more, and when he 
flashed a feeble sputter of profanity because he was 
not allowed a bit of bacon, the ward became noisily 
cheerful. The captain of P Company was not a hard 
man, but he had suspected Saunders of maligning un- 
til the major-surgeon told him the private's hospital 
history, and how he had been saved from death by the 
miraculous intervention of the departed and flagrantly 
notorious " Shorty " Blake. 

Saunders isn't a bad soldier," said the captain, 

but he's always been a bit too sentimental and broody. 
And if he's decided to save another funeral in the com- 
pany, you'd better ship him home before he changes his 
mind. We can't feed him on another batch of such 
stimulating news if he slumps again. I'll look after 
his discharge papers, if you will certify him for dis- 
ability." 
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It was three weeks later when Saunders, very thin 
and somewhat wobbly, waited in Nagasaki for the next 
transport homeward bound from Manila. He met a 
discharged corporal of Riley's Battery whom he had 
seen in hospital, and the gunner was eager to tell a 
highly coloured tale whose peroration ran : 

" And I was just in time to see the finish of * Shorty ' 
Blake's 'bombardment of Nagasaki, and it must have 
been a wonder all the way. They took him off to the 
transport in a sampan, with four little Jap policemen 
sittin' on his head and chest, and him kickin' holes in 
the cabin roof. The only night I was out with him 
he was play in' a game of tumin' rickshaws upside 
down, and sittin' on the axle with the passenger yellin' 
murder underneath until Shorty got ready to move 
on. I asked him where he got all his money for rum 
and police court fines, and he was that twistified with 
booze, he says : 

" * I ripped the mortgage off the old homestead like 
the hero in a play, and took my commissions like J. P, 
Morgan reorganisin' a railroad. If you don't believe 
it, ask the Jap whose name begins with a jade teapot.' " 



THE END * V 
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